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Editorial 

Our new volume opens in a grave moment in national history and it remains almost a marvel 
that libraries are still not only able to persist, but even to expand their book-work. Is it because 
of the truth in some admirable words of Charles Rupert Sanderson, in the Toronto Public 
Libraries Annual Report for 1941: ‘ Whoever believes in democracy must believe in public 
libraries * ? He goes on to say: ‘* Unless any formal education period is to amount to little 
more than writing on the sand, it must be continued by a lifelong use of books—engendered 
in childhood, fostered in youth, and built into an adult habit.” Amongst the young people the 
need for books was never greater, and the difficulty of getting new books for them was never 
more marked. It is a time when older books should come into their own again. Another 
feature has been the desire for small colleétions of “‘ lending books” in munition works, training 
centres, canteens, clubs and the innumerable other meeting places of men and women. The 
problem of the day is “ time and again time.” There is none of it for travelling, even to 
libraries, although in the said centres men and women have often to stand by for hours when 
they could, and would, read. Librarians have used the opportunity and may be called upon 
for more of these ** dispersal ” activities. Otherwise, with all our problems, of which as the 
writer on Letters on Our Affairs suggests, the greatest is books, although the staff problem is 
acute, our work flourishes so far as book-use is concerned. Librarians have faith that a culture 
so based on books will outlast present cataclysms. People who can read can endure and people 
who endure can fight, both directly and indire¢tly, and keep on doing it. 

* * * + + * 

We learn that the long expected recent survey of libraries, which has been made by Mr. 
MeColvin personally with the assistance of all the Branches, will soon be ready. On this we 
have one comment to make: no man would recognise more readily than Mr. McColvin that 
such a survey must be personal. Mr. McColvin indeed has very strong individual views about 
many things, but, as Mr. |. P. Lamb said ina recent letter, there are few men whom we would 
rather choose for such a task. Let it be remembered too that it 7s a task, and we believe that 
few men have laboured more strenuously recently. We understand that in its first form the 
report will be printed as a private document for the information of members of the Association 
only, and will be issued at a low price: it is not meant for discussion in the public press nor 
yet to formulate rules of procedure and practice to be adopted. Such a code may be the result 
of the report, but must of course be something that has been considered and adopted by a 
general meeting of the Association. 

* a * ” a ” 

The Library Association Council has wisely arranged for a meeting, which will have been 
held by the time these notes appear. It is in the nature of things that any limited cabinet, be 
it of the nation or of a society, should be subjected to severe scrutiny. From the documents we 
have seen, the Emergency Committee of the Library Association has never exceeded the 
powers legally allotted to it at the request of the Council by the Privy Council. What is legal, 


however, may not always be expedient from the point of view of the membership at large. 
There is always the quite unjustifiable, but natural, tendency to regard as suspect any action 
taken by such a body. Meetings of the Council itself, which we understand could only be 
resumed with the permission of the Privy Council, seem to be feasible, although all prudent 
members will recognise that such meetings involve a large number of people and much 


travelling, and at present need thorough justification. 
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Very interesting is an article in The Link, the magazine of the Librarianship Old Student’s 
Association, on librarianship after war. He presumes that the revolutionary changes after 
1914-1919 will not be paralleled after this one, because that saw the removal of the rate limit, 
the development of the county, and the establishing of professional training as an academic 
matter. He does, however, envisage some sort of regrouping of library authorities and this 
must have definite effeé&t upon librarianship. He asserts that public libraries have remained 
unconvinced of the need for better educated Staff as is evidenced by the fewness of the students 
of the School of Librarianship who have been absorbed into them. There is much else that is 
worthy of careful assessment. Some may think the whole an overstatement made without 
enough ‘nner knowledge of library staffing in the municipal service, but however that may be 
the criticism deserves a wider circulation than The Link, which is a duplicated typescript 
journal, can give it. 

* * x x * » 

If we may return to a subjeét somewhat dusty it is to ask our readers to consider if much 
of our Stagnation, if there be any at all, does not come from the sort of staff-inbreeding which 
of late seems to have become the method in all large libraries. There are some of our larger 
libraries which are controlled by the view that local posts should always be given to local 
men. Some of the national and university libraries have also the same system. Into their 
closed precinéts no outsider, however superbly gifted, may enter because he is not even 
eligible, being non-native, for consideration. There is much to be said in favour of home 
produce, but without the influxion of foreign Stock it remains merely ona level, which may be 
good, but does not advance much. On the other hand we have heard a famous chief (not a 
librarian) say that “ every principal must train his own deputy; they cannot be got ready- 
made.” The results on protessional prospects are disastrous, because the career is not “ open 
to the talents.” Every post of more than junior rank should always be filled from the best 
material available in the profession, without prejudice against or for local candidates. It is a 
counsel of imperfection as it involves the rigidly cold judicial mind and few authorities have 
that. What other way is scrupulously fair ? 


* * * * nd * 


In his Classification, E. C. Richardson avers that “ classification made the ape a man ” and 
explains that the reasoning power first showed itself in the differentiation, or at least the 
discrimination amongst things. Other writers have doubt whether any animal or non-human 
thing possessed any conscious power to classify, and the subject has always been one of interest 
to classifiers, as readers of Berwick Sayers’s Manua/ are aware. The other day the best exposition 
of what appears to be classifying power was published by Witherby in a remarkable book 
called Cuckoo Problems written by the former Hon. Secretary of the British Ornithologists’ 
l'nion, E. C. Stuart Baker. It shows with many examples how the foster bird is able to 
distinguish, by colour for example, between its own and the cuckoo’s eggs. ‘The whole study 
is one beyond ordinary in its observation and thorough research. Moreover it is by the 
chairman of a public library committee. 


* - * * * * 


Does it happen by any chance that a member of the Council of the Library Association 
is denied the use ot lhe Library -1ssociation Record to express his opinions on the policy or 
practice of the Association ? This would be intolerable if it were true, because it has been the 
tradition of the Record to hear all sides, as it should be of the Association itself and of any body 
which purports to represent a profession. This question occurs to us as we read a letter, of 
undoubted moderation and good sense, by Mr. Lamb in The Library Assistant. He pleads, as 
we have done in these pages, that the Council should as a whole do its own work and delegate 
its powers to the Emergency Committee only during emergencies. That is a fair request and 
if there is an answer can be squarely met with it. Exaétly why, if the Record is open to him, 
does Mr, Lamb address himself to a section, and the junior sections of the Association—to 
those who do not carry ofttice, as he himself does ? He has a right to do this of course, but why 
withhold his wisdom trom his contemporaries ? 
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The Libraries of Northern Ireland 
By ALEXANDER DOHERTY. 


THE reports which have reached me from the various libraries of Northern Ireland indicate 
that there is an increase in enthusiasm among book borrowers in this part of the world. 
Outside Belfast the library idea was rather slow in its development, and it has been only in 
comparatively recent years that libraries have assumed a tolerably sure footing, even in the case 
of decent-sized towns. Since 1924, when the Libraries Act was passed for Northern Ireland, 
there has been a steadily improving library service in the rural districts, fostered in the main 
by the County Libraries. 

\t first the County Libraries had rather an uphill battle, but now they are regarded as an 
essential link in the social life of the community. | notice that in an annual report issued the 
other day by a County Librarian mention has been made of the fact that at one centre people 
queued up outside the library some time before it was due to open so anxious were they to 
get some of the new books which they heard had arrived. During the past year the County 
Libraries have been required to provide more juvenile books than usual on account of the 
number of evacuees who have settled in the rural areas. Through this new demand librarians 
are focusing their attention more than previously on the question of juvenile literature. 

Belfast Public Library, which is the main library in the Province, has been doing very 
useful work by co-operating with the military authorities in the provision of books for soldiers 
and airmen, some contingents of whom are stationed in isolated places where facilities for 
recreation are practically non-existent. In this sphere the County Libraries and the Public 
Libraries in the larger towns have also been giving very valuable assistance ; with their wide 
ramification of country branches, the County Libraries have found themselves particularly 
able to serve the men in the more lonely outposts. 

The number of soldiers and evacuees now patronising the libraries has taxed the staffs in 
some of them to a considerable extent, but so far as this aspect has been concerned the difficulty 
has so far been surmounted. Not always, however, has the immensely stiffer problem of 
getting books. In the case of most libraries there are long lists of books, on order for months, 
for which staffs have been waiting with an impatience that has been matched only by the 
impatience of the readers. 

\n analysis of the Statistics from the main libraries in Ulster should convince anyone that 
the Province, which has a population of only something over 1} million, takes a really keen 
interest in the library movement. 

During the year ending 31St March, 1942, the total number of books circulated by 
Belfast Public Library was 1,080,879. The Chief Librarian informs me that the most popular 
type of literature during the year comprised books dealing with engineering and other technical 
subjects, as well as books dealing with the Army, Navy and R.A.F. There was a substantial 
demand for books dealing with A.R.P. work, gardening and domestic science, and about 
countries involved in the present war. The total issue of general fiction was 705,731 volumes, 
and juvenile literature was represented by 116,215 ; biography, history and travel accounted for 
97,319. The next highest category, listed under the heading ‘‘ Useful Arts,” was shown to be 
33,757, which was followed by 30,045 books under the heading of Sociology. 

The number of volumes issued or borrowed under the co-operative scheme was 150. 
The number of tickets held by borrowers was 58,151. The estimated number of visitors to 
the magazine and news rooms was 936,270. At the moment of writing details regarding the 
finances of the library have not been issued, but the Chief Librarian has been good 
enough to inform me that the estimated expenditure for the year was £26,605, including 
{£5,350 for books and periodicals. 

Londonderry Public Library, whose expenditure on books for the year was £60, issued 
approximately 100,000 volumes, of which 80,000 were fiction. The Librarian tells me that 
there has been a tendency lately towards non-fiction, especially in the direction of books on 
travel, of which about 3,000 were borrowed. The number of juvenile fiction was 2,500, and 
history and biography were jointly represented by about 4,000. 
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So far as | am aware none of the other Public Libraries in the Province issues reports. It 
is worthy of note, however, that though they are small many of these libraries perform a very 
useful service in the community ; the libraries, helped by their committees, which are often 
very energetic bodies, appear as a rule to make quite good use of the limited funds available 
for books. It is true, of course, that in some cases the money is not very wisely expended, with 
the result that there are on the shelves piles of uninteresting books which could only repel the 
reading public from the libraries. Where the local authority has levied the County Libtary 
rate, the town libraries can obtain a supplementary supply of Books from the County Library. 
In such towns as have this subsidiary service from the County Library it has generally been 
found that the public has taken a keener interest in its reading, possibly because of the wider 
range of books available. 


lhe Statistics of the County Libraries constitute one of the most encouraging features of 


the library movement in Northern Ireland. It is remarkable how they have developed in the 
comparatively few years they have been in existence. The energy with which the work of the 
County Libraries has been carried on is due primarily to the fact that in all of them there are 
really keen and enthusiastic librarians, who are assisted by highly efficient staff whose individual 
members are deeply interested in their work. The County Libraries were introduced in 
Northern Ireland by Carnegie Trust, which undertook to run them for a trial period of two 
years and then, if the trial proved successful, they were to be handed over to the County Council. 


One of the conditions on which the libraries were transferred to the County Council was 
that this authority should strike a rate sufficiently high to maintain them on a proper basis ; 
another condition was that the librarian in charge, who was to have a minimum salary of {250 
a year, should have had the regular library training and who should be able to satisfy the 
rrustees as to his or her competency. [t was obligatory that the Library Committee should 
ubmit an annual report. There are some directions in which the General scheme of the County 
Libraries might be improved, and one hopes that after war, some improvements may be 
carried out, but on the whole things are working very satisfactorily. The test of this is to be 
found in the various branches of the libraries. And these are definitely passing the test with 
flying colours. It is highly gratifying to sce the enthusiasm of readers at many of these 
branches, which are established in connection with the local Public Libraries, as | have pointed 
out above, as well as in schools, public halls, churches, and so on ; even in private houses one 
may come across a branch of a County Library. Considering the diversity of the means of 
distribution. it ts little short of miraculous that there should be such a small number of 
books lost or destroyed as has to be reported by the Librarians in their annual Reports. 

Che Antrim County Library serves a particularly wide area within which the distributing 
machinery is very well organized. The total income of the library is £3,127, of which £1,850 
is spent on books and £1,277 on salaries and maintenance. With a book stock of 51,118, the 
entire issue for the year amounted to 569,613, of which 268,564 were fiction and 184,468 were 
juvenile fiction. The issues in history, biography and travel stood at 50,263, The next highest 
category was general science, 19,087 volumes coming under this heading having been issued. 
The local centres through which the distribution was carried numbered 269. Books dealing 
with current affairs proved most popular. 

\s | write this the annual report of the Londonderry County Library has not been issued, 
but again | am able to give details of the year’s activities through the coutesy of the Librarian 
who has furnished me with the particulars. From its Stock of 18,793 volumes, 60,794 were 
issued during the year; this is over 9,000 more than was issued last year, when the stock was 
14,279. The fiction issues of this year were 6,522; history and biography, 3,140; travel, 
3,102; juvenile fiction, 2,521. In the sphere of non-fiction the books for which the demand 
was keenest were biographies and books about those countries whose governments have been 
responsible for the present war. Londonderry City has not struck the library rate, and in 
consequence it does not participate in the library scheme. When the principal town stands 
aloof from the County Library it limits the work of the library to a great extent, and the 
results it can show are not as impressive as are those of other libraries hich have the support 
of the main town of the county. Limavady, one of the larger towns in County Londonderry, 
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has not Struck the library rate, but the Urban Council pay {10 a year in return for the use of 
300 books. 

Tyrone County Library circulated in the neighbourhood of 140,000 books during the 
year, of which almost 8,000 were made up of history, travel and biography ; fiction accounted 
for almost 100,000, and juvenile fiction for over 2,000. The revenue of the library amounted 
to over £1,500. A number of new centres were opened during the year, one of them serving a 
camp for the A.T.S. 

Down County Library, which was established only a year or two ago, had a total expen- 
diture during the year of over £1,100, £341 being under the heading of salaries ; slightly more 
than {590 was expended on books. The amount of fiction circulated involved 4,482 books, and 
juvenile fiction 3,400; history, biography, philosophy, science and travel accounted for 1,321 
volumes. 

It is Stated in the Librarian’s annual report, issued in May, that: “ At all the centres there 
has been a great increase in the number of readers, particularly amongst the adult readers, and 
it has been necessary to increase the number of books provided at each centre. Downpatrick 
has now 450 adult readers; Ballynahinch has 206; Rathfriland has 175; and Ardglass, 
Crossgar, Killinchy and Hillsborough have all over 100. Some of the centres have excellent 
issues considering the limitations of the service. Some of the centres have issued over 1,000 
books in the year, and it is expected that next year the issues will be higher. The library service 
has seemingly met a real desire for reading when instances are recounted of people who travel 
three miles to a centre to obtain a book.” 

I am unable to give details of the working of Fermanagh County Library, as I have 
received no reply to the letters which I sent to the Librarian during the past two months, I 
do know, however, that the library is filling a real need in its area. 

From the reports which I have quoted it will be seen that the people of Northern Ireland 
are provided with a really excellent library service. It is pleasing to note that there has been 
in almost all cases a decided increase in the number of books in circulation. There is every 
reason to believe that this increase is no mere flash in the pan, but an increase that will be 
maintained, and very probably be expanded, in the years ahead. 

The vigorous success and progress indicated in the reports could not have been possible 
but for the real hard work and enthusiasm which the librarians and their staffs have put into 
the service, and the reading public of the Province is indeed fortunate in having such a 
devoted band of men and women working on its behalf. 


The New Edition of the Anglo-American 
Cataloguing Code 


By Marcarer S. Taytor, M.A., P.L.A. (Leéturer, School of Librarianship, University 
College, Aéting Chief Librarian, Public Libraries, Merthyr Tydfil, S. Wales). 

REVISION of the Anglo-American Cataloguing Code was begun in 1936 and the result of five 
years work can now be seen in the “ Preliminary American Second Edition” published in 
1941. This is less of a “ joint code” than the 1908 edition, owing to the outbreak of war 
which prevented the British Committee from meeting after September, 1939. It is Stated that 
agreement had been reached between the two bodies on all matters decided before that date. 

The code is still confined to author and title entry, but the number of rules has been 
increased from 174 to 324 and far more illustrative examples are given. There are also eight 
appendices, which include additional rules for special material, such as music, maps, and 
incunabula. The list of definitions has been enlarged and many terms redefined more clearly. 
The distinétion between rules for Entry and Heading and those for Description of Book is 
emphasised by dividing the work into Part I and Part I, but the original plan remains as before. 
Changes in the order are few and have only been made where a rule was obviously out of 
place, as the old 126 (Colleétions) which has been removed to the “ under whom as author’ 


group. 
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Although most of the additional rules cover special cases of difficult authorship, yet 
there are a number which even small libraries will welcome for dealing with ordinary problems. 
For example, the rule for pseudonymous writers has been extended and now allows entry 
under the pseudonym when that has become fixed in literary history. Clear examples are 
given to show the exact distinction between a pseudonymous and anonymous work when the 
author uses a phrase to cover his identity. There are full directions for the correét use of titles 
of nobility, particularly the British “ lord” and “ lady,” which have long been stumbling 
blocks to inexperienced cataloguers. The section devoted to Added Entries and References 
should also clear up the confusion which too often exists and results in a hybrid entry com- 
bining the two. The old Rule 171 dealt with references in a few lines, but there can be no 
excuse for misunderstanding in the new edition where it has been expanded to five pages and 
includes an explanation of the use of the “ see” and the “ see also.” Other especially useful 
additions are under surnames with prefixes, translators, and joint authors. 

No mention is made of the 1908 British alternative rules, except in the cases of different 
spellings for anonymous titles and translations of anonymous works. Presumably the other 
six are to be dropped in favour of American ruling. This may inconvenience libraries who 
have used the earliest form for married women, family name for noblemen, and so on, but 
many British libraries have already adopted the American alternative. Certainly concordances 
are more in keeping with the rest of the code if entered under the compiler of the concordance 
with, as the new rule states, “ subject entry under the heading appropriate to the work 
concordanced.” 

Special and large general libraries will certainly welcome the revised code, but the 
average-sized public library still needs a briefer compilation which gives the basic rules of 
entry and shorter description of the book itself. Individual simplifications only make for 
disunity in cataloguing practice, so it is hoped that the vague promise of a simplified code 
mentioned in the Introduction will be fully considered and an abridged set of rules also 
published in the future. 


* A Mighty Good Thing” The Public Library in Quotation 
Compiled by D. Taytor, A.L.A. (Halifax Public Libraries). 


Str Joun Marriort’s often-quoted phrase, “ The Public Library is the University of the 
People,” has inspired me to collect the following from the writings of eminent men and 
women, in the hope that others will appreciate them and add to them from time to time. 

“ The development of the library is one of the finest achievements that have marked this 
century.” —A1 former Lord Mayor of London. 

“A public library is a mighty good thing.” —Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch. 

“ One of the most important necessities is the provision of effective libraries placed in 
every city, town, and village, containing the great standard literature of the country available 
to all.”—The R+. Hon. Sir C. P. Trevelyan, former President Board of Education. 

“T look upon the Public Libraries as possibly the most important civilizing agents of 
modern life. . . .”—E+the/ Boileau. 

“ There is in a library, a chronicle of the past, a record of the development of the race, 
a source of truth, and an invaluable reminder of the necessity for humility.”—J. P, O/dham. 

“ To our urban populations open libraries are as essential to the health of the mind as 
open spaces to the health of the body.”—H.M. King George V at the opening of Manchester 
Central Library. 

‘“* May I urge that all municipalities take what steps are open to them to bring their 
libraries before the notice of their citizens in the interests alike of cultural development and 
the development of local civic pride ?—Sir Henry A. Miers. 

“ Our Libraries can be made one of the most potent instruments of a creative citizenship, 
which aims at humanizing the grim industrialism, the grip of which tightens every day.”- 
C. Grant Robertson, 
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“ The gathering of knowledge is only one thing, and, though important, it is not the only 
important thing. Better than knowledge, almost, is the knowledge of where to get it when 
you want it.” —Sir William Bragg. 

“We teach the community to find in the library a central laboratory of sweetness and 
light—a radiating power-house of the spiritual and intellectual antidotes to the mechanistic 
materialism with which life to-day is saturated and by which it is degraded.”—C. Grant 
Robertson. 

“ The library is no longer a detached thing in the air, but a great instrument of education, 
and particularly of self-education.” — Viscount Haldane. 

“Many successful men and women owe much of their self-education to the Public 
Libraries.”” —Ethe/ Boileau. 

“ From my point of view, the library is not only educational —it is the most important 
of all educational instruments . . .”—E. Salter Davies, President of the Library Association 1935. 

“If Blucher with Wellington’s aid won the Battle of Waterloo on the playing fields 
of Eton, we are entitled to say that the battle for sound literary taste must be won in the 
public libraries ”— Arnold Bennett. 

“ Public literary taste will not form itself, or, if it does, it will form itself unsatisfactorily. 
It needs a wise nurture, which can only be achieved by public librarians, experienced and 
enlightened in literature, and with opportunities to read and refleét.”— Arnold Bennett. 

“ The essential thing is that a library should be alive. It must keep itself alive by bringing 
new books, new revelations of life, on to its shelves, and it must be in constant use.””—11 he 
Earl of Elgin and Kincardine. 

“To serve the public in its most human funétions—that is the office and function of 
librarians . . .”-—The Archbishop of Canterbury, Past President of the Library Association. 


. ° 

Divagations of an Old Busybody 
By Ernest A. SavaGe (late Edinburgh Public Libraries), 
\ TuHree-DECKER JAM SANDWICH. 

Tue Emergency Committee, in a letter subscribed with three signatures, has protested against 
my “ distorted ” statements. Sound arguments over one signature are more persuasive than 
unsubstantiated assertions over three. How my Statements are distorted the E.C. doesn’t say, 
and the letter contains no reply to me, but only a weak protest and a belated surrender. It’s 
satisfactory indeed to get the assurance for which I’ve been asking for months past. “ Any 
suggestion that the E.C. or any of its members might make concrete proposals for the future 
to any Ministry or organization outside the Association has its origin only in the imagination 
of Mr. Savage.” Good; but why not have said so before ? The E.C. credits me with more 
imagination than | possess. Didn’t it inform the Board of Education that it was thinking of 
planning for the post-war future ? Didn’t it ask that the vacant office of Legal Adviser be 
filled at once ? And didn’t it give as a reason for filling it the necessity of legal counsel in 
connection with the Survey ? All this meant legislative action, or ’'m a Dutchman. After this 
world-wide mess there will be a dickens of a lot to clear up, and we shall have more than 
enough time to make plans between armistice and peace. Then we shall know where we are. 
All this concern about the future suggests to me that we view with far too much levity the 
greatest of wars, in which the enemy is not yet brought to the defensive. People have little 
patience with fiddle-faddle in these terrible days. 

I have replied to the protest where it appeared, in the Record, so that I need not trouble 
readers with it here. At a meeting on the 26th June the Council decided to apply to the 
Privy Council for its own reinstatement. 

Our New Ministry OF INFORMATION. 

That my reply may not appear in the Record, or may be cut is possible, as one of the 
latest actions of the E.C. suggests. At the meeting of the committee on 29th May it was 
minuted (15) that “ the President, Hon. Secretary and Hon. Treasurer were instruéted to 
publish a protest against remarks by Mr. Savage.” To that minute I have no objection. But the 
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next minute (16) reads: ‘‘ The Editor reported on correspondence received for publication 
and was authorized /o publish parts of letters at his discretion.”” My italics. | quote 16 literatim so 
that I may not be charged with distorting. Isn’t it an extraordinary minute ? Is there any 
editor in the world who hasn’t such discretion as a matter of course ?- Why express authoriza- 
tion now ? | am by no means reassured when | note that several of the May minutes are 
uninformative ; for example: .4 Survey of Libraries. ‘ Received a communication from the 
Council of the Scottish Library Association and resolved that it is impracticable at present to 
take any further action.” What was in the “‘ communication ?” What was the action desired ? 
These minutes are sent to Councillors for their information, and are not intended to obfuscate. 
This craze to hide things, even things of no importance !—isn’t it an odd human trait ? This 
same trait is clear in the authority to curtail letters, at the very time when the E.C. learned that 
we were to be allowed more paper for the Record. Well we must watch. 


REFERENCE NOTES AND QUERIES. 


For some years past one of the most valuable columns of the Record has been that on 
reference work written by Mr. Herbert Woodbine. Some day I hope he will find time to run 
over his columns, arrange the more interesting and illuminating examples under broad 
headings, and publish the result in a book. Why not a Reference Librarian's Notes and Queries, 
all kinds of libraries—university, municipal and special—sending in accounts of fact-hunting ? 
Probably the chief difficulty would be the unwillingness of reference assistants to send in 
examples regularly, but if only one contribution a month came from each of the larger 
libraries a good harvest would be gathered in. 

Combined with it we might have lists of errors found in reference books. I can’t help 
noticing that in recent years more and more errors are recorded in all kinds of books. Here is 
a little crop which I gathered in a week’s private reading. In one book no fewer than seven 
index entries referred to matter not in the text : apparently old matter had given place to new 
in the latest edition, and the index had not been altered. Two standard reference books 
described Sir lL. Pitman as the * inventor of phonography.” At least five completely phonetic 

ystems came before Pitman’s, and no fewer than three writers used the word “ phonography 
before he did. The name at first given to Pitman’s system was “ stenographic soundhand.” 
In another reference book | found that Pirrip, the Pip of Great Expectations, had become Pirip. 
\nother reference book dated 1939 has no word of the revelations, published by Miss Swann 
in 1934, that make all earlier lives of Christopher North (John Wilson) worthless. In three 
other books I noted three absurd errors in dates. 

Although many of the mistakes are trifling the aggregate of error is considerable. Long ago 
Matthew Arnold complained that the journeyman work of literature was better done on the 
continent than in this country. There has been no improvement. In fact hasn’t there been a 
serious decline in authorial and editorial accuracy ? | believe so, though | cannot support my 
belief with statistics. Unless more care is taken to produce accurate books we librarians must 
share with authors, editors and publishers the responsibility for propagating error. | may add 
that the books referred to in this note bear the imprints of highly-reputed publishers. 

PropHuets oF WOE. 

\s far as I know the earliest suggestion of an internal combustion or explosion engine— 
the explosive mixture being hydrogen and air—was published in 1847 in terial Navigation ; 
containine a description of a proposed flying machine, on a new principle, by Daedalus Britannicus, 
another busybody who might have been better employed. Were the power-driven motor-car 
and the flying machine first adumbrated by Erasmus Darwin in—well, one of my reference 
books says 1781 and the other 1789—in |The Botanic Garden ? 

‘Soon shall thy arm, unconquered Steam ! afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car ; 
Or, on wide-waving wings expanded, bear 
The flying chariot through the fields of air. 


” 


lennyson’s forecast in Locksley Hall (1842) has been quoted often 
‘and there rain’d a ghastly dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central blue’ 
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and the lines are another illustration that British poets have an imaginative power denied to 
British politicians. The most remarkable forecast is that of Gissing in The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft, published in 1903. Everything he prophesied has come to pass: “ I hate and 
fear ‘ science’ because of my conviétion that, for long to come if not for ever, it will be the 
remorseless enemy of mankind. I see it destroying all simplicity and gentleness of life, all the 
beauty of the world; I see it restoring barbarism under a’ mask of civilization; I see it 
darkening men’s minds and hardening their hearts ; I see it bringing a time of vast conflicts, 
which will pale into insignificance ‘ the thousand wars of old,’ and, as likely as not, will whelm 
all the laborious advances of mankind in blood-drenched chaos.” Could the present state of 
the world be described more faithfully by a contemporary author ?—and yet it is a forecast 
of forty years ago. 
Bap ADVICE. 


I had occasion to refer to the Report to the C.U.K.T. of the Committee on Libraries in 


Secondary Schools (1936) and | was horrified to read: “ Radiators, properly insulated from the 
books, may be fixed at the ends of the bookstacks, and pipes may be carried under the book- 
cases in a step which would take the place of the lowest shelf. . . . If the latter arrangement 


be adopted, moveable metal grilles should be formed in the riser of the step, in order to allow 
egress to the heat and to permit of the space under the step’s being cleaned.” Reading this 
passage, published as late as 1936, so raised my bristles that | had to get a new perm. Nothing 
has drawn more profanity from librarians than the blackening of books with the heat from 
pipes under bookcases. At one library | had to spend money | could ill spare on providing 
soot-proof grille, something like the mesh used in a miner’s lamp, to separate the black from 
the heat. Even that experiment was only partly successful. When pipes leaked at another 
library we often had to empty bookcases, so that joiners could unship them to allow the 
engineers to get at the trouble. We can only prevent the effects of bad teaching by revealing 


error when we find it. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ZENODOTUS, 
My letter to you co-incides with the opening of a new volume of THE Lrsrary Wor tp, 


and that | suppose is an occasion worthy of remark, because very few journals survive as 
long as forty-three years without hiatus or change of purpose. | will not say that James Duff 
Brown’s journal has not been through several metamorphoses in externals since 1899, but 
! think the “ soul” of it has persisted. 

Since Omar, the vandal, burned the library of Alexandria, and uttered several extremely 
quotable but not authenticated things about books, and thus out Solomoned Solomon in his 


condemnation of them, there can have been 


NO TIME MORE DIFFICULT 


for those who have to produce, disseminate and conserve books. If I run over the situation 
as | see it you will be amused and I shall be relieved. Not that I have any despair about the 
time, because a lean term in books, if properly used, may afford a chance of sifting and 
appraising which | think is long overdue. The spate of books in modern years has done much 
to enlighten men, something to stimulate aétion in wise men, much to chloriform others and 
to substitute imaginings for realities. For, look you Zenodotus, the books with which the 
people seem mostly to be occupied belong to the range of imagination, emotion and the 
records of superficial things, as much travel, many memories and so on, It is only to be 
expected that works of substance on the real subjects and sciences become fewer. Or, do they ? 
That was, in my admittedly personal view, the situation until three years ago. Now the books 
are so few relatively that we have more time to sit in judgment on them. That is not quite 
true because the fewness has been accompanied by a lack of time to read without parallel. The 
factors of the situation are lack of paper and labour and the shadow of salvage : commonplaces 
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now but not often as clearly related in our minds as | am now about to relate them and, if 
nothing here is new, new consideration of the points I make is very desirable. 


LACK OF PAPER 
seems grotesque in an age which was more paper-using and wasting than any. Our elementary 
bibliography told us the best paper is made from linen rag, esparto grass and at some distance 
wood-pulp ; and all of these are producible in quantities almost negligible in Britain. The 
submarine and bomber are the causes of our shortage of these things coupled with the demands 
which the cartridge- and shell-maker, and the maker of packagings, makes for them for his 
own purposes. Only one per cent. I am credibly informed of the total available paper goes to 
the making of books. Paper has become a precious commodity and it is as criminal to waste 
it in use as would be the wasting of bread which fine men risk death to bring to us. 
ONE PER CENT. 

is a remarkable ration, anyway. It brings to us clearly some notion of the uses to which paper 
is applied that have no relation to its original purpose ; for | believe | am right in saying that 
its first making was for literary uses. When | was presented by my outfitter with a half-dozen 
linen collars white and undefiled (in exchange, of course, for an equal number of ill-spared 
coupons) which lay virginal on the counter, | said, “‘ Can they be wrapped up ? ”, he indicated 
that they could but also that the very request was equal to asking for a passage to dungeon 
dark; then | realized what was meant! Seriously, so commonplace an article affects the 
whole of civilized life, but | cannot but think that “ one per cent.” is an under-rationing of the 
vehicle of the entirety of modern thought and the expression of science, even if we let the 
That one per cent., however, does not | understand include 


work of imagination go. 
‘ salvage ”"— 


newsprint and thus is explained the glee with which most newspapers support the ‘ 
which word, of course, means the pulping—of books ; i.c., their utter destruction as books. 
No doubt the reply of a jerry builder to remonstrances that he destroyed natural beauty, 
“ | destroy beauty to create new beauty,” can be used by those whose interests lie in similar 
direétions. People must have newspapers whose military and other Services’ critics and leader 
writers run them up and down the war-fronts with Strategical and tactical forecasts which are 
innocent of relation to what actually happens. The intellectual state of England, and | suppose 
the world, requires it. | do myself. But | am perturbed when paper is so limited that scores of 
daily papers, morning and evening and sporting editions in between, are still run off the 
four-mile reels of paper, two huge lorries-full of which passed through our High Street 
only this very day. 
From the famine proceeds 
rue Paucrry or Copres 

which exercises us both. Beautiful are the theories of book-seleétion as praétised by Mr. Savage; 
indeed right and worthy of all men to be received ; but we have to confess that if our service 
pretends to meet the demands of readers we are in danger of becoming perfunétory in our 
seleétion—if we dare to call it that. If we wait for reviews we find ourselves too late to obtain 
copies of even the more solid books which hitherto were abundant. Then we have reached 
a Stage where the use of the supply of paper is limited for any book and is still further limited 
in its potential if a publisher issues a few copies of several works rather than a larger number 
of few works that are really good. But here there enters the profit question : some books 
produce little, even when sold in what appear to be large numbers. That must sway some 
publishers. If we could put that aside, or arrive at some equalization of costs and prizes to 
make it of no effeét, it would clearly become a possibility to argue that books that are needed 
ought to be provided out of the meagre means. Here there enters the ethical question, raised 
recently by eminent divines and others, ‘‘ Why are some publishers devoting paper in the 
famine to the accursed shilling-plus illiteracy which is prominent on many railway bookstalls ?” 
This stuff, let us face the faét, is issued for our fighting Forces and I resent it intensely from 
that point of view ; but it is its absence of truth, beauty and literary quality which I most 
resent; and even more | resent the aétion of those bookstall-holding firms which sell this 
Stuff, in some country towns almost exclusively. Then there are the 
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BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED QUARTERLY 
RECORD OF LONDON, EDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW AND AMERICAN 
BOOK AUCTIONS 


The indispensable Guide to the Current Values of Old Books, each volume giving 14,000 quotations approx. 








SUBSCRIPTION 30/- NET PER ANNUM, POST FREE 
Either in 4 Quarterly Parts, or as a cloth bound Annual Volume 


Now Ready :-— Vol. 37 for 1939-40, £1 105. net. 








In the Press :—Vol. 38 Parts 3 & 4 combined (April-Aug., 1941), ready shortly 
THE THIRD GENERAL INDEX, covering Vols 21-30, Price £5 55. net. 
APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS TO— 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 


39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET (Museum 0843) LONDON, W.C.1 























ACTS OF PARLIAMENT Large Dept. for Public Libraries 


OF LOCAL INTEREST *x*FO YLES 


- 1860 
1740 Booksellers to the World 
BRIDGES, HARBOURS, We are still supplying 
RAILWAYS, ROADS the principal Libraries 
throughout the 
WATER SUPPLY, ETC.., ee country 
ETC. New and secondhand Books on every subject 
Stock of nearly three million volumes 
Catalogues Free Books Bought 
Reports sent on application to: 113- 12 25 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
GRAFTON & CO. LONDON, W.C.2 
51 GREAT RUSSELL STREET Open 9 a.m.—é p.m., including Saturday 
LONDON, W.C.1. Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 
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SHAM TExtT-Books 


on this and that for the B.E.F., that and this for airmen, Firewatchers, Munition Workers, and 
so on indefinitely : lean books that scratch the surface, and harm it, of great subjects, infinitely 
better treated elsewhere and meant to suggest that the roads to the great sciences require no 
effeét or expense of spirit. This sort of publishing serves the publishing trade an ill turn, and 
| have heard it said that much of our faith has recently been shaken. Character is the backbone 
of business ; we rest, or did rest, on certain firms with absolute confidence that whatever they 
issued would be within the rules of the game. We have had some shocks of late. 
WHat, THEN ? 


Can the Library Association, the members of which have lately been somewhat vocal, set up 
a Committee to consider and to report upon the book situation ? It is as important as the 
library situation. It should definitely, through the Council of course, approach publishers 
who are going off the rails. It could, within the law of libel, tell them that no public or other 
reputable library will buy any further publication of theirs until they are regenerate. This may 
be difficult. It is also necessary. We want, too, such a committee to get together with 
publishers and booksellers and occasionally have a candid word with certain types of author. 
Can any of these things be done ? 
Vale, 
ERATOSTHENES. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LevveRs ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
iditor, Tue Lisrary Worvp. 


Classification for Public Administration Materials 


Recognizing the importance of the specialized library to the public official and the 
Student, Public Administration Clearing House has undertaken to provide a system of classifi 
cation for libraries in the field of public administration. To fill this need Public Administration 
Clearing House suggested to Mrs. Sophia Hall Glidden, co-author with William Anderson of 
‘A System of Classification for Political Science Colleétions,” 1928, that she should compile 
such a Classification scheme and this she has done with the assistance of an Advisory Com- 
mittee. The publication has reached us as we go to press with the first number of our new 
volume and we hope to give it adequate notice in our August-September issue. 


Libraries for the Forces 


In the Exhibition Park in Toronto the Public Library staged a model library for the 
Troops. Its purpose was advertisement but, not very remarkably, the sailors, soldiers and 
1irmen who saw the deleétable room with its prettily designed shelv es, round tables, and 
vases of flowers-—not to mention the equally attractive librarian—wanted to use the exhibit 
as an actual library and did so. *‘ Often we are told 60 or 70 airmen are using the library at 
one time and every corner of it is crowded.” There is a picture of it in the Toronto report. 
Is it possible, we wonder, to provide an adequate library for the Forces where crowding can 
be avoided so that its users can work in it? Or can we assume that the modern reader is 
impervious to noise and can do mental work in a crowd ? This is a really practical problem. 


NOTE. 

\ta meeting of the Historical Association (Bristol Branch) held last month, the City 
Librarian, Mr. James Ross, M.A., gave a leéture with lantern slides on ‘‘ The Evolution of 
the Book.” The idea is perhaps not a new one but it should appeal to others throughout the 


country. 
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Topicalities 
Edited by H. G. T. Curisropuer, A.L.A. 


BRISTOL.—The Bristol Libraries have 
issued two book-lists on reading recently. 
“Brush up your reading” contains a list 
of the books recommended by Guy Pocock 
in his book of that title, and it forms a useful 
guide to some of the best books in our litera 
ture. The second—‘‘ Books that made 
history "—consists of a list of books which 


are to be discussed by experts in a series of 


broadcast talks. The list is annotated and 
contains “Origin of the species,” ‘ The 
Prince,” “ Capital,” * The Republic,” etc. 


NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES.—Bulle- 
tin of the N.Z. Library Association, Inc., 
March, 1942, gives an interesting analysis 
from the accounts of a_ small Borough, 
population 2,400, year ended 31S8t March, 1939, 
maintaining a Free Library, as follows : 


Potal Per £ ot Per head of 

f Expenditure. Population 

Administration 1100 2s. 10.5d. gs. 2.0d. 
Roads and Works 2028 5s. 3.§d. 16s, 10.8d. 
Sanitation 1354 3s. 6.4d. 11s. 3.4d. 
H.P. Water 1034 2s. 8.4d. 8s. 7.4d. 
Hospital 701 Is. 9.9d. ss. 1o.id. 
Library 356 11.2d. 2s. 11.6d. 
Parks 213 6.7d. Is. 9.3d. 
Fire Protection 192 6.0d. is. 7.2d. 
Town Hall 146 4.6d is. 2.6d. 
Baths 76 2.3d 7.6d. 
Grants 38 1.2d 3.8d. 
Miscellaneous 422 is. 1.3d as. 6.2d 
766 20S. 63s, I d. 


POR TSMOUTH.—An investigation of the 
issue records at Portsmouth revealed the im- 
portant and extensive use made of the library 
Stock by Government Departments and 
members of the Services. The list of subjects 
on which books had been issued show the 
increasing importance of libraries to members 
of the public and to specialists, and emphasises 
the real value of libraries as compared with the 
all too commonly held view that libraries 
exist mainly to provide recreational reading. 
“The Portsmouth Reader” also contains a 
short book-list on the very Far East—China, 
Japan, Burma, Australia, etc. 


SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY.—The 
Editorial in the June ‘ Bulletin” consists 


of an article on the future of public libraries. 
After showing how libraries in peace time 











were tending to sponsor and undertake many 
extra cultural duties, and during war time 
were still further extending their scope, Mr. 
Cowles outlines his plan for the public library 
as the community cultural centre. \fter 
the war, says Mr. Cowles, the public library 
service (and its buildings) should be extended 
to include every cultural activity in the district, 
whether organised by the library itself, the 
local authority or by outside organisations. 
This places emphasis on the wider aspeéts of 
librarianship, and the discarding of the 
attitude which requires libraries to be 
concerned only with books. 


Library Reports 


By Herspert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 
BETHNAL GREEN Public Libraries.—Report 
for year ending 318t March, 1942. Borough 
Librarian, George F. Vale, F.L.A. Popula 
tion (est. 1937), 98,000. Total stock, 80,749. 
Additions, 6,879. Withdrawals, 5,883. 
Total Issues, 327,011. Borrowers’ tickets 

in force, 15,957. 

\mong the features of a very active year’s work, 
those outstanding are the re-opening of the Central 
Library ; the opening of a library in the Tube shelter ; 
and the organisation of several successful film shows 
and exhibitions After being closed for over three 
months for repairs following air raid damage, the 
Central Library was re-opened on 29th December, 1941. 
In the interim the children’s library had been used as an 
adult lending library with most satisfactory results, 
considering the circumstances. The loan period fot 
home-reading books has been extended to three weeks. 
\ colleétion of 4,000 volumes were used to form a 
library in the Cambridge Heath Road Tube Station 
shelter. 


GATESHEAD Public Libraries.—Brief account 
of the work of the Libraries from 1st April, 
1941 to 318t March, 1942. Borough Librarian, 
R. Lillie. Population (est. 1938), 124,545. 
Total stock, 84,709. Additions, 6,965. 
Withdrawals, 2,071. Issues: Lending, 
309,791; Branches, 235,664; Distributing 
Stations, 77,911. Borrowers, 25,754. 
Branches, 2. Distributing Stations, 3. 

More books were issued from the Libraries in the 
past year than in any previous year. The total circula- 
tion showed an increase of 50,106 over the preceding 
twelve months. The figures given above do not include 
issues through the school libraries, which are now in 
full service. In September last the Old Ford distributing 

Station was opened in school premises and circulated 

over 10,000 volumes in its first six month’s existence. 

There was a slight increase in the number of borrowers 

registered during the year. 
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NorrinGuamM Public Libraries and Museum.— 
\nnual Report, 1941-1942. C7ty Librarian, 


Duncan Gray, F.L.A. Population, 280,000. 


Stock : Lending, 68,901 Reference, 
85,072; Branches, 110,741 Schools, 
23,961. Issues: Lending, 557,197; Reter- 


Branches, 1,226,217; Schools, 
Branches, 9. 


ence, 2§,20§ 


194,241. Borrowers, 57,656. 


The use made of the Libraries in the year being 
reviewed shows a slight increase over the previous 
year. More books were issued in the Central Lending, 
Junior and School Libraries, and the total circulation 
amounted to 46,912 above the figures for 1940-1 rhe 


Central and one of the Branch Libraries were damaged 


during air raids, but both have now been repaired and 
are working normall The Central Lending Depart 
ment has been completely re-arranged; the old 
counter entrance has been substantially altered and a 
new counter provided Seven exhibitions, organized 
by outside bodies, were held the Central Library 
during the yea The Natural Histor \Miuscum at 
Wollaton Park has been re-opened 


\rt Gallery. 
\bridged annual report, 1941-1942. Chie/ 
Librarian, “’. Threlfall, PLLA. Population 


STRETFORD Public Libraries and 


est. 1939), 69,409. Total Stoc k, 64,992. 
Issues: Lending, 567,286; Reterence, 
20,120; Schools, 47,383; Hospital, 1,497. 


Libraries, §. 


During the latter part of the year there was a 
wticeable return of inhabitants to their homes and 
consequently a speeding up of book circulation in the 


libraries, but this did not prevent the annual issue from 


falling below that of the year previous Ihe decrease 
vas almost entirely in the Fiétion seétions The Lib 
ries lost 730 books in air raids The permanent 
colleétr the Art Gallery has been removed to satet 
} rier cl tne dlery partl used for librar purpose 
- ° ™ e 

Book-Selection Guide 

\ DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 

OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 

PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 
\MERICAN Liprary AssocratTion Rules for 


iling Catalog Cards. Sophie K. Huss, 


hi 
Chairman Special Committee, Chicago, III. 


>2. 
With the enormous extension of Card cataloguing 
and the growth of great Card Catalogues into the 
llions of cards, very Stringent rules are nesessary tor 
the keeping of order in the Catalogue drawers The 
\.L.A. Rules for filing Cards have been drawn up by 


a ( nittee whose object has been to correlate 
exist practice. This has been very sucessfully donc 
and the work will be of great value to all who have to 
work with Card Catalogues. We note that most of the 
recent Cataloguing Rules are quoted in the Bibliog 
rapt vith the exception ot the British Museun 
Rules, of which the 1841 and 1866 editions only are 


ret ioned 
Mosuter (1 
Che Small Public Library 


Marion and LeFevre (Helena S$ 
Organization, 





Administration, Service. Chicago, American 
Library Association. $1.50 
\n outline of Library Science as applied to the 
smaller Library. Essentially praétical in all its details. 
it will be found very valuable in the organization and 
management of the smaller town and village libraries in 
the United States. 

Pinrress (V. G.) Elementary for 
Libraries. Librarian ” Professional Text- 
Books II1. Philip. ss. net. 

rhis is a new aspeét of library work, Costing ts 
used in the commercial world in order to determine 
where waste occurs in production and where profit Can 


Costing 


be increased. The author says, “if for profit we 
substitute efficiency, we see how costing can help a 
library.” 

Two YeAR ReEporT OF THE ENOCH PRAT 


Free Lisrary. Baltimore’s Public Library, 
1940-1941. Frontis. Baltimore, 1942. 


The Baltimore Library serves 


859,1 through 26 branches. It has a book Stock of 

740,972 volumes and a total number of registered 

borrowers of 169,771 This Two-year Report will be 
) [ 


the last of these detailed reports until the end of the war, 
Wausu (Richard J.) A Modification and 
Expansion of the Dewey Decimal Classifica- 
tion in the 200 Class. Philadelphia, Peter 
Reilly ( Oo. 
lhe expansion of any number in Dewey so that a 
tor 
rhe expansion 


more 
otf work. 


special library may have its specific 


colleétions is a valuable 


scope 


piece 


of Religion before us at the moment is no exception. 
It is how ever W ell to point out, as the author does In his 
preface, that the arrangement is from the Roman 
Catholic point of view. Generally speaking, the 


always allowing of 
course tor the Catholic The Index is exten- 
but by no For instance the 
Salvation Army does not occur in the index but it is in 
the tables at 267.15. Other the Index, 
which may or may not be in the tables, have been noted 
as follows: Agape, Agapemone, Agnus Dei, Amen, 
\mpoule of Rheims, \mulets, Anchorites. These are 
headings taken from a Subject Index and which have 
books relating to them. A more interesting point 
occurs in the heading Temporal Power. This is given 
reference to 27x2.2. “ Beginning of Temporal Power 
to Gregory VIL.” under the general heading History of 
the Papacy. But there is no location for the general 
discussion on the Temporal Power not limited by date. 
At the end of the book after the Index, is an expansion ot 
the Dewey 348 “Canon Law,” which is not 
referred to in the Preface or the Index and so may be 


arrangements seem to be effective, 
tendency. 
inclusive 


SIVE means 


otusstons mm 


c lass 


overlooked. 


GENERAL. 


ALLEN Junror” “At Memory’s Call,” 
\ littke Book of Birthday Verses, “‘ Get 
Well!” and other Verses of Good Cheer. 


‘Golden Thoughts about Mother,” and 
“ Twenty-One To-day” and other Verses, 
being four new titles in the ‘Golden 
Thoughts ” Booklets. Valentine. 6d. each. 


One at least of these charming little booklets 
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should be in the pocket of every war-worker, every 
soldier, everyone with sons or lovers at the front and 
everyone in danger or distress. They are full of good 
and Strengthening thoughts to cheer life in these 
necessarily dire days of war. The best of good luck to 
the “Golden Thoughts” Booklets, which bring 
Browning’s thought for the future to everyone, “* Greet 
the unseen with a cheer.” 


CuuRCHILL (The Rt. Hon. Winston S.) Great 


Contemporaries. Re-issue. Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. net. 
The re-issue of the Prime Minister’s series of 


biographical sketches of the famous men he has met 
and associated with is timely. His ‘“* Chamberlain,” 
“ Hindenburg ”’ and “ Curzon” are typical miniature 
biographies of excellent quality. He is not so 
with “Shaw” and “ Snowden” but that is to be 
expected. Of the three sketches added to this edition, 
the “ Fisher” does not read so well, the vituperation 
being rather too emphatic. 


Zoe od 


CLARK (Blake) Pearl Harbour, an eye witness 
account. Illus. Lane. 43s 6d. net. 

\ really tirst hand dramatic account of the Japanese 
raid on Pearl Harbour on Sunday, Dec. 7th, 1941. From 
the first rumble of the planes in the distance, the author 
saw a great deal of the attack and managed to colleé 
many first hand accounts of the various scétions of the 
raid. The illustrations match the letterpress and _ the 
censor has interfered very little with the details. 

Exsas (M. J.) Housing Before The War and 
\fter. P. S. King. 5s. 

The Housing question has been intensified by the 
large numbers of houses destroyed during the Battle of 
Britain. Dr. Elsas was inveStigating the whole question 
proir to the war and he now publishes his complete 
results with a serics of suygestions to take eflect when 
the question is again tackled at the close of the war. 
Gover (T. R.) The Challenge of the Greek 

and other Frontis. Cambridge 
University Press. 12s. 6d. net. 
Classical students and many others will tind in this 


Essays. 


work an impetus to study life in the Greece of ancient 
days andthe problems which the Greeks faced and 
overcame before they reached modern times. Today 
these past records have a double significance. Greece, 
overthrown and desecrated, must be understood if she 
is once more to take her place amongst the nations 
great for their art, their literature and their beauty. The 
time of Solon, to take one period, was the hour of the 
trank liberation of the individual, the very antithesis of 
that which is happening under Nazi rule. Homer, 

Virgil and Erasmus are dealt with in other Essays. The 

work is full of interest and appeal. Had a bibliography 

been included it would hav stimulated the student to 
dip still deeper into the vast sources of material on 
which these delightful essays are based. 

Horrasin (J. F.) An Atlas History of the 
Second Great War. Vol. V—July, 1941, to 
January, 1942. Illus. Nelson. 3s. 6d. net. 

This is an important volume of the above work, as 

t deals especially with the period of Hitler’s attack 

upon the Soviet Union, and the assault of the Japanese 

on Pearl Island. The greater part of the little volume is 
therefore devoted to these two seats of war, but there 








4 


are many interesting points to be gathered as well, such 

as the manner in which Hitler has solved the problems 

of Man-Power, Taxation and War Expenditure in the 

United States and in this country, War Clouds in India, 

etc. A diagram shows Civilian Casualties in Air Raids. 

KniGur (G. Wilson) Chariot of Wrath, The 
Message of John Milton to Democracy at 
War. Faber. ros 6d. net. 

Was John Milton a prophet ? The author of this 
work goes along way to prove the poct’s farsightedness 
and deciphers his message from both his poetry and 
prose in terms of Great Britain’s Destiny and het 
responsibilities at the present time. Of his own time—a 
period of fraéture—the author says “ Milton’s prose 
and poetry act as an X-ray: they both record and fore- 
he ideas and energies thrown up in the 
civil disruption of which Milton ts the living voice are 
valuable pointers towards understanding of the inward 
mechanisms of the British Constitution. Somewhat 
similarly, by study of the forces in play during the 
world-confliét of our own time, we may begin to feel a 
new civilisation in process of creation, Struggling for 
birth.” There is much material for thought in this work, 
more final entitled “* The 
Campaign of Peace 


cast recovery 


especially in the section 

LANDAU (Rom) The Fool’s Progress. 
of British Civilization in Aétion. 
§s. net. 


(Aspects 
Faber. 


Readers of this frank exposition of the British 
charaéter might well become puffed up with pride at the 
evident admiration which Rom Landau feels for his 
** John Smith,” were it not for such passages as “* That 
John Smith is the amateur par excellence is known the 
world over,’ and many other remarks of a similar 
chara¢ter. Che book is, to say the least of it, refresh 
ing ; it puts a new light on the somewhat jaded attitude 
felt, or perhaps assumed during the immediate pre-war 
era. When once roused, however, there is no one like 

John Smith”! “ He can give of his best,” says 
Landau, “ only when decisive aétion is the only way 
out of his difficulties.”’ A great deal is summed up in the 
author's Statement, “* What he (John Smith) did crave 
for was the thrill and mystery of adventure.””’ On the 
way to that if he happened to pack into his portmanteau 
a colony here or there so much the better. Altogether, 
a heartening account which everyone would do well 
to read, 


J.) Remembrance, An 
Illus. Batsford. tos. 6d. 


MASSINGHAM (H. 
\utobiography. 
net. 

\ passionate lover of his country and of the 
country side, the author has again given us of his best 
in this volume of reminiscences and thoughts. As is 
usual with Batsford books the illustrations are excellent. 


Murry (John Middleton) Christocracy. Dakers. 
Os. net. 

Mr. Middleton Murry has a great deal to say about 
the present domestic and international situation and he 
says it in no uncertain manner. Not all will agree with 
his main contentions, but all will see in his effort to 
right things, a genuine desire to put the world on a 
different and in every way better footing, in short, in 
extricating it from what he terms the sub-Christian 
determinism to eStablish some praétical form of a 
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Christian Society. In Part IL., Chapter V. he discusses 
the use and abuse of the machine—namely power 
produétion—and the fear that unless it is controlled by 
*‘ concious community,” there is danger of it turning to 
the work of destruétion and becoming in the main 
diabolical which in the long run would lead inevitably 
to the self-extermination of mankind. In summing up 
he outlines a new policy for the post-war period in no 
inhopeful spirit. 

Taytork (Anna M.) Ward Teaching. Illus. 

Lippincott. 21s. 

Part Ll. of this invaluable aid to nursing methods 
deals with the Description and Organization of Ward 
leaching in all its aspects. Management of Ward classes 
Teaching Outlines for various departments with full 
diayrams and bibliographies to cach chapter form a 
comprehensive whole. Part LL. contains sixteen chapters 
viving information on the methods and practices ot 
Ward Teaching, from Nursing Care and Needs of a 
Particular Patient to the general administration of every 
department. In Part LIL. additional material is provided 
having special reference to Teaching and Records. That 
the work has proved its usefulness is confirmed by the 
faét that though first printed in September, 1941,a further 
edition was called for as carly as the following Novem 
her he pr »blems oft pr ybationers are tully dealt with 
trom the point of view of enlightening them upon theit 
exacting duties 
WorkKMAN (H. W.) and Mowarr (G.F.) The 

Ever-present Kingdom. Frontis. Dakers. 
3s. 6d. net. 

In this small book will be found much help in 
facing the present situation which appears to be one of 
1 struggle against forces of darkness and evil. This is 
clearly set forth in the short introduétion to the work 
written by W. Tudor Pole, the Founder of the Big Ben 
Silent Minute Observance Mr. Mowatt is Vice 
Chairman of the Council. Both authors are exponents 
of divine healing and the resultant awakening to the 


piritual aspect of life in general 
FICTION, 


BarcynskA (Countess) Black-Out Symphony. 
Rich & Cowan. 


Ihe theme of this novel is the re-aétion of war on 


8s. 6d. net. 


the temperament of a genius Brian Hereford is a 
musician to his fingertips. Whilst in the throes of 
composition he has to enlist in the army and his mental 
itv is so changed by circumstances that even though he 
becomes famous as a concert player he cannot finish his 
yvreat composition, The Black-out Symphony, from 
which the novel takes its title. ‘The miracle which brings 
him back to health and normality is wrought by a lowly 
woman, Tilly, who as his wife understands how to 


minister to his needs 
De La Mare (Walter) Best Stories. Faber. 


8s. 6d. net. 
I'he publishers are right in saying that it is unneces 


sary to contrive “ An alluring Introduétion ”’ to the 
sixteen stories colleéted in this volume which have been 
chosen by the author from the four colleétions, “* The 
Riddle, The Connoisseur,” ““On the Edge,’ and 
‘The Wind Blows Over.” The names of the stories 


ure all that is necessary to recommend the volume. Here 


they are: The Almond Tree, Miss Duveen, An Ideal 





Crattsman, Seaton’s Aunt, Crewe, Missing, Miss Miller, 

he Orgy, The Nap, Physic, The Picnic, All Hallows, 

Ihe Trumpet, The House, * What Dreams May Come,’ 

and The Vats. Personal preference will play a part in 

selecting favourites. 

Ferner (Ruth) Young Woman of Europe. 
Dakers. 9s. 6d. net. 

Ihe story of Renate Feldt, a girl of Jewish extrac 
tion whose father has been murdered in Nazi Germany, 
and who after many trials succeeds in getting to England 
Ihe Story is admirably told in short terse sentences 
which make the account of Renate’s life excellent 
reading. A love story is interwoven, and the background 
forms a typical pi¢ture of many women placed in a 
similar position during the last ten ycars. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

AGENDA: A Quarterly Journal of Reconstruction, 
Vol L, No. 2, April, 1942.—AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, May, 1942.—ANAIS 
PAULISTAS DE MEDICINA E CIRURGILA, Febru- 
ary, 1942, March, 1942. Index to Vol XLII. with 
Supplements, Feb., 1942 and March, 1942.—-BUFFALO 
PUBLIC LIBRARY, Forty-titth Anunal Report.— THI 
LIBRARIAN, June, 1942 THE LIBRARY ASSIST 
ANT, June-July, 1942. PHE LIBRARY ASSOCLA 
TION RECORD, June, 1942 THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, April tsth and May 1st, 1942.—MORI 
BOOKS, The Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, 
\pril, 1942.—-READING IN TORONTO, 1941, 
Fifty-cighth Annual Report of the Toronto Public 
Library WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, April, 
1942, May, 1942. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“THe Liprary Worip.”” 17th June, 1942. 

Sir,—Regarding the question raised in 
your editorial last month, as to the availability 
in libraries of five recent books on music, you 
may care to know that our Music Room has 
two in British editions—Reese and Sachs. 
Einstein is on order, pending publication by 
the O.U.P. The other two are, so far, of 
\merican publication only, and our Library 
Committee 1s deterring orders direét to 
\merica) meantime, in consideration of 
shipping space. 

Libraries having the privilege of copyright 
are, of course, bound to have the three 
printed in Britain. 

I sent a note to Mr. Sharp when I saw your 
editorial, and in his reply he mentioned mine 
was the only response he had received ; but 
that is some weeks ago. Probably he has 
had more by now. 

Yours, etce., 
Central Public Library, R. BurcuHarr, 
Music Room, Edinburgh. Librarian. 
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Editorial 
SEPTEMBER sees the irrevocable passing of summer and the inevitable looking forward to 
autumnal plans. Such plans must be made, even in the shadows of this world situation, which 
as we write are as menacing as they have been since war began, and before these words appear 
another fourteen of the sixty days which Mr. Lyttleton warned us would be the gravest in 
our history will have elapsed. That leaves a formidable margin for possibilities. Librarians, 
as deeply involved as any people in the confli€&, must nevertheless act as if the work of life 
will go on, even if not as in peace. Our difficulties do not lessen ; more and more of our lads 
and girls, and some rather beyond the age these words cover, are being removed from libraries ; 
the book situation worsens ; and the demands for books increase, especially in what until 
recently were evacuation areas, to which many of our exiles have now returned. 
* * * * * * 

With the home-coming of evacuees should return the books which have been lent in 
thousands by the home libraries. This is necessary, because the whole theory of the inter- 
lending of books rests upon the certainty that they will return to their own libraries. Remove 
this and the system will become chaotic and may cease to work. Most librarians expect losses, 
and a high percentage of them, but they have lent in confidence and that we believe will be 
ustified. We do not believe a rather prevalent impression that as these books were acquired 
easily they will have been cared for lightly ; nor do we believe the librarians who benefited 
will exaggerate the degree of wear or of dirt which the books had sustained before they were 
lent. In any condition they should come back so that records may be completed. 

* * * * * * 

The general call-up has been met by the Library Association as far as it was possible by 
any professional body to meet it. Certain concessions were made, as from time to time we have 
shown, critically, in these pages. The situation as it Stands can be learned from any librarian 
who is uncertain as to his own position from Mr. Welsford, but, as we have frequently 
remarked, the situation is always fluid and a charaéteristic of this war has been the determination 
of the authorities not to make final exemptions or unconditional releases of any type of 
worker. It is possibly inevitable that this should be so in so dangerous a world calamity, but 
it leaves most of us in a position of worrying uncertainty. 

* * * * * * 

The primary business of the librarian is to maintain his services. Few libraries, especially 
few of the newer ones, have staff above or much below military age. Where men are concerned 
we know of cases where the chief librarian and the entire qualified staff have been called 
away, and in at least one the whole library service has been left in the hands of a girl who a 
year or two ago was an unqualified junior assistant. She seems to have kept the libraries going, 
too. In an emergency it has been argued that any intelligent person could do that ; all that 
need be done is to buy the books reviewed in the Sunday papers, which have the only reviews 
that the average reader ever sees, and such quantity of popular novels as the ingenious 
bookseller offers and can be afforded ; put them somewhere on the shelves where they may 
be found ; and who will know that librarianship is absent in a time like this ?_ Librarianship 
can wait until after the war. We must have some Staff to work with, volunteers, part-timers, 
boys and girls of fourteen up, if we can afford them, and folk who have retired. In a week or 
two these will all be useful, even aét as readers’ advisers. Fortunately most libraries have not 
reached this position, but some are approaching it and it behoves every librarian who is left 
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to keep as tight a hand over library management as he can in order that years of effort to 
eStablish our profession may not now be lost. 
* * * * * * 

The book position does not improve, but we have to admit that a goodly number, if an 
inadequate one, of useful books still appear. Some ingenious publishers have invented 
“ war-time economy standards ” and advertise the rather obvious fact that their books conform 
to these. Meagre almost to leanness are some such books, the paper thin, the type, as in at 
least one best-seller, very small. We should be doubtful of their lasting qualities if we were 
not Still faced with a number of last-war novels published on an execrable yellow-brown paper 
which still hold together remarkably ; a novel that lasts twenty-five years endures longer 
than most books have a right to do. The problem still remains the number of copies, which is 
so small that hundreds of books which are ordered are never obtained. 

* 7 * * * * 


Meanwhile the so-called salvage destruction of books proceeds merrily. Some genius 
has evolved the tremendous notion of “ the mile of books”; pictures have appeared in the 
newspapers of “a mountain of books” with children climbing and trampling on it; and 
“ drives” occur resulting, for the moment, in tons of books being destroyed which their 
temporary owners have devoted to the sacrifice. The finer and rarer the book destroyed, the 
greater the admiration evoked! It is all very patriotic and in some ways it is necessary and 
certainly no librarian wishes to preserve too much of the outpourings of modern, or less 
modern, writers. We, however, know the factors involved ; they are: that this source of 
supply is transient although it seems produétive for the moment and if the country needs paper 
it must instal the machinery to produce a substitute ; that not all of the paper is devoted to 
munitions as those who give it devoutly believe—the enthusiasm of newspapers for paper- 
drives is not entirely due to their care for munitions, although no one would doubt their 
good intentions—in short, much paper goes to make newsprint ; but more obvious Still are 
the demands for these victims as books, 

* * * * * * 


The Lord Mayor of London has just appealed to the Mayors of the country for gifts of 
books for the camps and Services Library. Lately the stream of books has petered out. 
Perhaps without other calls for books it would have slowed down, but is it a matter for 
wonder when the salvage steward is able to say that they are essential as pulp for our physical 
salvation ? We are told that in at least one mile of books soldiers have been seen seated on the 
kerb reading the books placed there. The average novel will bear only one reading and as our 
houses are small its discarding is inevitable, but the refusal of some givers to allow the books 
to go to anything but pulp is most unfortunate. The conflicting claims of munitions, newsprint, 
service libraries and bombed libraries make a mass of contradiétions. 

* * al * * * 

The fact that people own, often by chance or inheritance, a valuable book gives them 
legally a perfect right to do what they like with it. Morally it is their duty to see that it is not 
destroyed if it can give greater service as a book. It may come to salvage when its duty is 


done as a book. 
+ * + + * * 


The American troops are to be provided with books. Thousands of volumes have been 
brought over, and these, with books bought here, will stock permanent circulating libraries 
in the camps. It will be interesting to see if this activity of the U.S. Army Services of Supply 
will be operated by librarians. 

* * * * * * 

While we are mentioning things American we express our appreciation of an admirable 
broadcast made in London by the poet and philosopher who occupies the office of Librarian 
of Congress. It was beautifully ‘ voiced,” most attractive in substance, and showed an 
understanding of the contacts and separations of Americans and Englishmen which we hope 
will be widely diffused, It is a pity that Mr. Archibald MacLeish’s mission to England is 
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so brief and intense that he cannot be expected to be able to give time to the better acquaintance 
with librarians, and, indeed, it is a bad time for those social exchanges which the L. A. ought 
to have with distinguished guests to this country. His address, “‘ A Free Man’s Books,” is a 
noble utterance, available to us in The Bookseller of August 6th. 


* * * * * * 


Astonishingly imposing in appearance is the July issue of The Library Quarterly, which 
arrived in England at the end of the first week in August, proof that Atlantic communications 
by whatever means made are Still sound. It devotes its whole 434 quarto pages anda capital 
portrait as an offering to Louis Round Wilson, who has recently retired after ten years’ 
tenure from the office of Dean of the Graduate Library School of Chicago, and this is one more 
of the complimentary volumes such as those offered to Herbert Putnam and Warner Bishop 
in recent years in America and, recently also, to Henry Guppy over here ; and this way of 
celebrating, while they are yet able to appreciate it, our leaders is a delightful, if not a novel, 
proceeding. Our space precludes any attempt at description of the volume, but it has many 
good things and we hope there will be enough copies in England to make it widely available. 
For the Graduate School deals with matters implicit in the work of every librarian, but for 
which individually he has little time as a rule and none now. It is concerned with the ideal 
basis of the profession, the best form of library government and similar theoretical matters, 
but mainly it is known for its penetrating and often marvellously minute analyses of the 
reading habit. From these an ultimate psychology of readers may be established. Much of the 
work seems too theoretical and academic for the work-a-day world of the average library 
concerned with the eternal lending of books ; but the aétual contrary is the truth. These 
matters, and many others in library technique, have filled the pages of The Library Quarterly. 


ad * * * * *” 


One of the implications of the salvage drive is that librarians will need a new crusade for 
the care of the book. There has been a gradual decline from the old reverence for “ the 
precious life-blood of a master spirit treasured up to a life beyond life,” for which librarians 
of all sorts are in part responsible. A borrowed book seems to create little of the respeé that 
readers are alleged to have offered to books when they were scarcer and more hardly come by, 
but we have preached that books are tools to be used, and rightly. We have, however, 
slackened much of our discipline, which is not right, and a no uncommon sight is the reader 
blandly returning a book from which the rain is running ; nor less uncommon is the sight of 
readers, umbrella-less, walking in heavy rain with books under arm or in hand quite indifferent 
or oblivious to the damage being done. One factor is the unwillingness of counter staffs to 
check readers and to impose the penalties for such damage that the rules always prescribe ; it 
would make them unpopular. Such a view is a short one, and it is essential in these days of 
book-famine that every reader should be made to realise that privileges are accompanied 
by responsibilities. 

* * * * a * 

Greater than at any time in memory is the desirability of the collecting of local records. 
The local collection is essential in any properly conduéted library ; its main purpose is to 
preserve records of places and peoples so that the changes may be followed. We are passing 
through the greatest, most spectacular and changeful epoch in human history. It affeéts the 
whole country, and every town has been subjected to some sort of change, from substantial 
destruétion to those adjustments which every war brings inevitably. It is unfortunate that 
such a time finds us with the fewest people and means to take the record. Nearly every local 
paper has pictures and it is possible for these to be kept. Every town has its local war literature, 
and many have stories of epic quality. If everything cannot be colleéted, much can, and we 
are sure librarians will not miss the opportunity. 

* * * * * * 


The picture Miss Sargeant paints is, as she herself says, less sombre than the rumours 
about children’s books would lead us to suppose. That a fairly substantial number of books 
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for the young have appeared is a matter for congratulation, for never was a time when books 
were more wanted. As is natural they are much more costly than they were, but that is a war 
condition to be accepted as cheerfully as possible, although it means that quantities cannot be 
bought. On the whole the extra expense is balanced by the faét that the books are fewer and, 
as with adult books, copies fewer too. Librarians must bring out their older children’s books 
of which they often have many. Children will read them if they are good and if nothing newer 
is available ; and they may be better for the process. 


* * * * * * 


The August L.A. Record contains the Annual Report of the Association. In many ways 
a remarkable document. With large numbers of members absent from their libraries, the 
membership shows a definite increase. Financially the concern is healthy, and those who 
consider it inactive should ponder what has been done or attempted. Reports are given of the 
first meeting of the Council, which appears to have been an illegal one, since the Emergency 
Committee took over; the attendance was 28, a goodly number, but where were the 29 who 
make up the balance of the Council ? Anyway, it may be argued that 28 is a better representation 
of the membership than the dozen or so of the Emergency Committee, all of whom are not 
regular in ¢heir attendance. We welcome, therefore, the announcement that steps are being 
taken to resuscitate the Council legally ; that is, to restore to it the powers which the Privy 
Council at our request had confided to the Emergency Committee. There will be an opportunity 
to test the sincerity of the critics, amongst whom we count ourselves, who believe that the 
Council could now work to advantage, but the attendance must be more indicative of activity 
than that of the recent meeting, held in the part of the year when it is easiest for members to 
attend, would indicate. We welcome the news that Sir Parker Morris, the Town Clerk of 
Westminster, has accepted the important office of Legal Adviser to the Association ; legal 
help may be very necessary in the coming time. Matters might be aided if the Association’s 
officers could return to London, but it is not unwise to let this critical autumn pass before 
the change is made. London may be attacked in force at any time with all the interrupting 
consequences. 

* * * * * * 


A librarian has sent us a series of suggestions for all of us who are facing the coming 
winter, with the observation, “ they are quite unoriginal, but ———” The days will be 
difficult, and for some lonely and anxious ; therefore make contacts with neighbour librarians 
young and old. Raids may come in the larger towns again ; therefore check up all arrangements 
for the safety of your Stock and Staff, and reconsider all the means by which you serve the public 
at home, in shelters, in munition works and especially the Armed Forces who may be in 
your area ; especially make yourself aware of the facilities offered by the national organisations, 
the Camps and Services Libraries, the Y.M.C.A., Red Cross, the county library services, etc., 
so that (this is the important) you can pass them on. It really is strange that in spite of six 
millions of books having been provided for the Forces there seem to be innumerable men and 
women serving who want books and don’t know how to get them ; the fact is a reflection on 
British librarianship. Change is the order of the day ; therefore see that your own information 
on the changing situation is accurate, adequate, current, all your maps up to date and displayed, 
and your library the real local centre of information. It’s a job, but it ought to be done. The 
days are crowded ; therefore organise them and don’t forget to read your reviews regularly, 
to keep your mind alert for the books that matter, for now more and more readers depend on 
you as their other sources of information contraét. And find time to attend the few library 
meetings that are held, because we are a profession, and therefore a society of men with 
mutual interests and hopes and fears and we can by communion help one another enormously. 

The advice does not seem to us to be useless. 


* * * a * * 


IN order to conform to Government Regulations our Index to Vol. XLIV, July, 1941—June, 
1942 has been printed in closer type and compressed into four pages. 





——_ 
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Recent Activities—Portsmouth 


By Harry SArGEANT, F.L.A. (Portsmouth Public Libraries). 


THE period immediately before the war provided interesting grounds for speculation. Were 
public libraries to be a powerful force if war came ; were they to continue much the same as 
in peace time ; or were they to suffer a setback ? All these questions occurred to the enquiring 
mind, and while logically there seemed every reason to assume they would become more 
powerful, there was, nevertheless, evidence that in some places committees visualised complete 
closing down. 

In Portsmouth likely activities were prepared for in advance, and, while some took 

considerable time to develop, it is satisfactory on looking back to realise that generally speaking 
the position has been very much as anticipated. It was evident that evacuation would affect 
the children’s libraries and yet at one time those children who stayed at home, and for a 
period were without schools, made such use of the libraries that the issues aCtually begaag 
to increase. During this period voluntary organisations did good work in running unofficial 
schools, and in common with other people members of the library staff gave talks to the 
children. 
Raiding brought a reduétion in the population, but those who remained made additional 
ase of the libraries and this, coupled with increasing use by service personnel, did much to 
restore issues to something like normal. Even more important was the steady increase in the 
non-fiction percentage, particularly for the technical sections. Maintenance of the present 
position may well produce another record year. 

Although many organisations with which the Portsmouth libraries co-operated have 
temporarily ceased their activities, this kind of extension work has by no means come to an 
end. Soldiers, and, to a lesser degree, sailors frequently ask for facilities in connection with 
play reading circles, art and music study groups, and peace time vocational studies. In all 
cases the libraries have made every effort to make the book supply side of their interests as 
easy as possible. ‘Troops in more isolated positions such as A.A. batteries and searchlight units 
are supplied with loan collections, this applying equally to sites outside the boundary provided 
the unit forms part of the city’s defences. Small units are supplied by a Y.M.C.A. van stocked 
by the libraries and voluntarily staffed by people who have had previous library experience, 
or have had intimate contaéts with the public library service. This is regarded as extremely 
important as the van takes only fiction, biography and travel, and it is therefore essential that 
the staff should be familiar with the whole resources of the libraries. Special requirement 
slips are carried, and as far as possible, these requests are met on the following visit. By this 
system even the most isolated unit can draw on at least 80 per cent. of the library stock. 

Topical reading lists which have been issued included subjects such as Civil Defence, 
Food Produétion, Economic Cookery, Town and Country Planning, Fuel Economy and 
Aeronautics. The “ Aeronautics ” catalogue which was paid for by the A.T.C. was issued to 
every officer and cadet in the Portsmouth wing, additional copies being printed for the 
Balloon Barrage personnel in Portsmouth and for local aircraft workers. 

Many M.O.I. exhibitions have been held in the limited accommodation remaining at 
the Central Library and from time to time special displays on topical subjeéts have been made. 
In this connection considerable co-operation has been effected with the Parks Department 
Allotments Campaign, and a comprehensive display of books and pamphlets on Town and 
Country Planning was a feature of a Chamber of Commerce “ The new Portsmouth ” 
exhibition. Throughout the whole period of the exhibition a member of the library staff was 
in attendance advising visitors on literature and library resources relevant to the subject. 

The work of the Reference Library has followed the trend experienced in many other 
towns by changing somewhat in character. Many of the students who used it regularly have 
been evacuated with the colleges and schools, but the resultant decline in use has been offset 
by the increase in enquiries relating to war problems and regulations. All six libraries are now 
operating as officially recognised Information Centres and information not readily accessible 
is indexed until available in printed form, every effort being made to find the correét instruction 
or regulation when press and radio conflict. A course of instruction has been arranged for the 
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Staff and this is being extended to include information centre staffs in surrounding areas. 
Senior members of the information staff conduct periodic interviews to keep the staff up to date 
with their information. Quite a considerable amount of research work has been done for 
naval and dockyard establishments and the increasing calls made by them on the library 
service leaves no doubt as to the effectiveness of past help. 

The library staff is responsible for the whole of the city’s Emergency Information Service 
and has prepared for the War Emergency Committee a comprehensive guide to post raid 
information. Three thousand copies have been issued to police, wardens and others likely 
to be in contaét with the public after a raid. As a useful supplement to this a directory of 
charities and other social services available to Portsmouth people is in the course of compilation 
by the staff. 

The Staff is now a very junior one and much credit is due to them for the way in which 
they has responded to calls made on them, and to the way in which they have accepted 
responsibilities far beyond those which would be regarded as normal. The increasing number 
and type of persons now using the libraries and the more varied nature of the enquiries made 
seem to indicate that there is an evergrowing recognition by the community of the value of 
the library service as a whole. Official recognition is evidenced by the fact that a brief report 
to the Finance Committee was sufficient to obtain the reinstatement of a £1,000 cut in the 
estimates. 

The libraries have also co-operated very successfully with C.E.M.A. in the arrangement 
of popular Sunday concerts in the King’s Theatre, Southsea. This is perhaps the only activity 
which is not logically admissable, but as it was done by a few of the staff, very largely in their 
leisure time, it in no way interfered with the more legitimate work of the libraries. It 
certainly met a great need at a time when there was no entertainment in the city except cinemas. 
Over 16,000 people paid to attend twelve concerts and it was interesting to note a marked 
effeé&t on the music section of the libraries. 

Issues to-day are soaring again, information services are still being developed and the 
call for help from other Corporation and Government departments continues to grow. If we 
can sense the atmosphere correétly we feel that we have firmly staked our claim to a much 
greater consideration by the powers that be than has been the case in the past. Our policy 
now is to drive the library service deeper and deeper into the community until after the war 
none can refute our claim to equal treatment with all other services. What is more we intend 
to achieve this aim. 


Children’s Books in War Time 


By Sysrz J. SarGEANt (Croydon Public Libraries). 

Ir is saddening to glance at a copy of the Junior Bookshelf for O&ober, 1939, and to compare 
it with the latest number. The former had over fifty annotated and illustrated entries, the 
latter has but ten, unillustrated. In this same number a prominent bookseller tells us that “ he 
told us so” in Spring last year. He also told us the same thing the year before that, and 
added a few more disheartening words, “ It is not unreasonable to suppose that publishers 
will only produce those children’s books which are likely to be financially successful.” To be 
financially successful, a book has to be assured beforehand of popular appeal, not a sure 
guide to its merit. It also means that no experiments can be made and that newcomers will 
not be especially welcomed or encouraged. This means, too, that everything published has 
been closely scrutinised, but the best that gets through is the best from the financial point of 
view, and may not be the best from any other. 

In spite of the bookseller’s distressing warnings, however, results have not been 
altogether depressing. The publishers have seen to it that nearly all the well-known names 
among children’s writers have appeared at least once in the war-time lists of new books. On 
the whole there has been no deterioration in the standard of their stories ; if anything, they 
have been more readable, though this may be due to the urgency of the times. It is interesting 
to note the writers who have seized the opportunity to be topical by bringing the war into 
their Stories. Evacuation is one of the new topics and was seized upon by Kitty Barne and 
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Grace James, among others, who deal with evacuees from London to the country. Other 
authors like P. L. Travers and Alice Dalgliesh take us overseas with the evacuees. Noel 
Streatfeild told an exciting story of Fifth Columnists in Children of Primrose Lane. On the 
whole it is the girls who enjoy these topical stories, the boys prefer, though the girls have not 
forsaken either, M. E. Atkinson, Arthur Ransome and Garry Hogg, who have not brought 
the war into their books. If the boys want a book on the war, they prefer a Westerman or a 
“ Biggles ” with plenty of action and excitement, and no sentiment. The Land Army has 
provided two new Stories, appealing exclusively to girls, Ji// on the Land by P. Matthewman 
and Peggy Speeds the Plough by M. Smith. W. E. Johns has produced Worrals of the W.A.A.F., 
which is in great demand. We have yet to see a Story about the “ Wrens ” or the A.T.S. or 
either of the junior Air Corps. The favourites in school Stories are all “keeping at it” or 
“ going to it.” 

New Stories about Sue Barton, nurse, and Bunty Brown, her English parallel, are very 
eagerly awaited, and we are continually asked for other stories like them. The idea has 
possibilities. Carefully written stories, if possible by people in various careers, would be of 
great value in giving children insight into various professions. 

Historical stories have continued to appear and have been well written. It is interesting 
to note that The Young Patriots, an American book by M. Hayes, has had twenty issues, while 
Sturdy Rogue by M. K. Hall, published here, has gone out only three times during the same 
period. The reason is obvious. They are equally well written and are bound in the same 
colour ; it is merely that the American one has gaily coloured pictures, and striking lettering 
outside, while the English one has very soon become drab and its lettering faded. 

It is pleasing to note that animal stories are still written and enjoyed. Kit Higson’s new 
book Cop Shooter is one of the very nicest dog Stories that has ever been written. It is 
unobtrusively informative and should encourage a love of animals. Horses figured in the 
Story which won this year’s Carnegie Medal, We Couldn’t Leave Dinah by M. Treadgold. 

Animals continue to be prominent characters in books for youngest readers. We now 
have Babar, the elephant, in the Library, thanks to Enid Blyton. The produétion may not be 
all that could be desired, but as one reviewer says, “ Half a loaf is better than none.” This 
section of children’s books shows the greatest falling off in merit, largely due to the faé that 
publishers’ restrictions are more marked. We no longer see nicely spaced illustrations and 
text, broad margins have disappeared and the result is not so pleasing. 

Non-fidtion books have been fewer than fiction, as always, but have more or less 
maintained the pre-war Standard. Here, again, well known writers have been busy. We had 
a new “ Twin” book, another biography of a musician by Wheeler and Deucher, and some 
more of “ Romany.” L. A. Kent wrote another in his series, this time Co/umbus, and D. M. 
Stuart’s Child’s Day Through the Ages was another good piece of work. There have been 
several volumes of poetry for children, best among them perhaps De la Mare’s Be//s and Grass. 
Something new in non-fiction was provided by B. G. Hartdingham’s Living in Queer Houses, 
describing houses all over the world, from those made of ice to those made of leaves and mud. 
We have had biographies of Lloyd George, Wellington and Churchill. 

So much for the contents of the books. Production is another matter. Good quality 
paper must inevitably get rarer, boards must get limper, and pages fewer, but it seems 
unreasonable for prices to go up too. There are few children’s books under 5s., and whatever 
the price they stand little hard wear. The binding, too, is often carried out in ridiculously 
delicate colours and gets dirty very quickly. 

It seems that something should be done about controlling the types of book published. 
With materials so scarce and precious, it is essential that only the worth while and books of 
more permanent value should be published, rather than so much that is ephemeral. The 
bookseller quoted earlier says that it is the librarian’s responsibility to support the publishers 
by buying those books which are worth while. That is just what the librarian wants to do, 
but couldn’t he, and she, come in at an earlier stage ? Book produétion is at a critical juncture 
and will become more difficult until well after the end of the war. It is essential that not a 
single book should be published that is not for the common good. Now, if ever, is the time 
for publishers, librarians, and authors too, to get together to discuss the whole question of 


book production. 
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The Librarian and his Committee, by E. A. Savage" 
By CuHartes Nowe. (Manchester Public Libraries). 


TuHerE are, frankly, far too many books being issued—and too many poor books—on 
librarianship. And by “ book” I mean anything that can be bound in Stiff covers that a 
publisher will print. Too rarely do we get the experienced librarian’s opinions of the job that 
has been at once his work, his passion and pastime. Mr. Savage has reached the retiring age 
(to everyone’s astonishment), and I welcome this, the first fruit of his retiring year. 

When I succeeded Savage at Coventry in 1922 I was struck by the different atmosphere 
of those libraries compared with the libraries | knew in the days when Pitt was reorganising 
the service in 1912-13. The contrast was illustrative of the two personalities. Pitt was a 
cautious, mechanically sound, hard worker, slow to “ accept” new ideas; tenacious with 
his own. Savage succeeded Pitt in 1915 and had a long and difficult row to hoe in those war 
years, when munition-girls earned more than the City Librarian—or at all events got more. 
But everywhere, despite all handicaps, there was abundant evidence (when he left Coventry 
to go to Edinburgh in 1921) of his virility, imagination and artistry ; above all of his creative 
librarianship. The efficient system that Pitt had created in face of many difficulties became 
something more, a personal service, Stamped with the impress of a craftsman’s hand. On an 
extraordinarily small income the libraries were a picture of cleanliness, tidiness and efficiency. 
All this with a staff of youngsters, practically all of whom were either clerks or trainees. 

In his file at Coventry Savage had a series of folders under a novel heading: IDEAS. 
Fearful and wonderful ideas some of them were too. Divided into the various departments 
of library activity, there were folders about staff, equipment, book selection, Committee, 
bulletins and magazines, holidays, professional education and a dozen other subjects ; ideas 
on cards, backs of envelopes, catalogue slips, detained schemes on sheets of foolscap. What 
a gift to his successor! They were the results of his long and intimate acquaintance with 
problems in librarianship during the most creative period of British library history to date. 
It mattered little whether one agreed with these ideas or not. The point is that there they 
were, on record, and stimulating to a degree. 

And we can say that of this latest book of his. Of course the title is misleading (a librarian 
would describe his book inaccurately !) for it deals with the librarian and his job. The Committee 
certainly occupies his attention for the first few chapters, for in some places this is, apparently, 
the Librarian’s greatest difficulty, and there is a special chapter for the Chairman. We are 
given chapters too on finance, reports and how to prepare them, library buildings, book 
selection, staff, and goodwill. 

First a mild criticism, which is probably due to a personal bias of my own. Savage asks 
us in one chapter (where he deals with reports) to use “ the plainest English that comes from 
a critical pen” but in this book he uses words that are possibly in daily use in Edinburgh, 
but to me necessitate a cudgelling of the brain or recourse (usually in vain I might add) to 
my one volume diétionary. Swither, hirple, sederunt book, shaky-loose, gey ill, hebetudinous, 
sugarplum baby employees, reck, argle-bargle, keek-tight. And his fondness for these Scotch 
(Scots ? Scottish ?—I forget !) expressions I can only put down to the faét that in retirement 
he has to live amang em! Why “ keek-tight ” compartments, any way ? What’s the matter 
with the good old “ watertight ” compartments, the sheet-anchor for all critics of national 
and local government. At his best Savage is superb. Listen to this : 

“ To have a decent life as a librarian a man ought to know and to cherish the ideals 
of our calling. He must believe that books play a part in ‘ the greater good of human 
freedom.’ He must believe in ‘ the absolute and essential importance of human develop- 
ment in its richest diversity,’ and learn the value of pure and applied literature in such 
development. Maybe a general acceptance of such ideals is beyond expectation. But 
let us State them. A librarian ought besides to find contentment, serenity, and activity 
of mind, in professional methodology, above all in the bibliographical art of knowing 
books as tools. To promote this well-being give attractive technical jobs to an assistant 


* The Librarian and his Committee, by Ernest A, Savage. Grafton & Co., 1942. 
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early in his career. Distribute agreeable and responsible craftsmanship as evenly as 

possible, so that all promising responsive employees have practice in it frequently, and 

as nearly as may be continuously.” 

Mr. Savage was fortunate in Edinburgh in the selection of co-opted members and he 
names some of the specialists and experts who rendered great service in this way. Of course 
he believes that the Committee should seleé& books, and that this expert assistance is of great 
value. I remember two examples of experts. One was an aged geologist of international 
reputation, who condemned one book on Geology (a popular non-technical account for 
boys) because of two generalisations in it to which he could not subscribe. He was so virulent 
that he persuaded the rest of the Committee to decline every volume on every other subje& 
in the large and popular series it represented. Fortunately he died shortly afterwards, and 
our second attempt passed the Committee. The other occasion was a scientist who, by virtue 
of his D.Sc. degree was considered by the rest of the Committee an authority on everything 
from 500 to 630 in Dewey. He challenged a book on eleétrical engineering, stating that 
Professor ———’s book was the Standard book, and was sufficient for our needs. I had 
technical periodical reviews to support me, but to no advantage. The Committee deferred the 
question till next month. By the following month the very Professor named had reviewed the 
book in a technical journal and stated that it so completely covered the ground of his (now 
out-of-date) text-book that he was not going to revise it. I sent this to the D.Sc. and said that 
I hoped he would withdraw his opposition. He didn’t reply and didn’t attend for the next 
three meetings! Mr. Savage, by the way, has a further comment to make on Committee 
“ experts ” later on in this book : 

“Or a Committeeman may be an expert, and if a book on his subjeé is by another 
expert it will almost certainly be damned with faint praise, or blown to bits with 
scorn. 

On pages 139-40 Mr. Savage lists five methods of book selection, with five variations of one 
or more of these. They are too lengthy to reproduce here, but if the Committee are to select 
books at all, the one I favour is his third variation : 

“ The book-list is restri€ted to books which are (a) expensive, (4) erudite and limited 
in appeal, (¢) not urgently wanted, (d) of local interest, (¢) interesting to the committee, 
and (f) likely to cause trouble on moral or other grounds. The buying of other books, 
which form the majority of the accessions, is sanétioned between meetings by the 
chairman of the book-committee.” 

But why should a Committee select books? They have, generally speaking, little 
detailed knowledge of the contents of the libraries under their control and the larger the 
system the more likely this is to be the case. In the large library services the librarian himself 
relies for his book recommendations principally upon his senior and specialist staff, each of 
whom knows his public and his book stock, and is responsible for examining the book reviews 
published in the journals devoted to his particular subject. In addition, of course, the 
bibliographies and special lists received are checked against the stock of the Library and every 
book not in the libraries is ordered on approval. And the better the Library the keener the 
interest of the readers, who help by making their own recommendations. I say “help ” 
advisedly, for, although all librarians are pestered by worthless suggestions, once a library gets 
the reputation of buying good and new books, readers are keen to bring these to our notice. 

I know Committees usually sele& books and all Committees, apparently, think they ought. 
But does the board of direétors of the large stores “ buy” for the various departments ? 
Each department has a buyer, and on his ability to purchase accurately depends not only the 
success of his department, but his tenure of that position. 

Why should a Committee of 15 or 20 decide on the latest book on gardening, or cookery, 
or X-rays? The Committee ought, I agree, to have full knowledge of, and be thoroughly 
satisfied with, the method of book seleétion employed and have complete confidence in the 
librarian’s enthusiasm and ability to continue to work on these lines. 

In the recruitment of staff Mr. Savage advises the Committee to “ Allow an administrator 
the greatest possible freedom ; if he fails, sack him: that is the direét way to success,” Why 
not fi Tr he Yt ks ? 
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Mr. Savage would like each branch librarian to seleé, class, catalogue as well as display 
the books in his library. How can they do this if the Committee sele& them all ? 

No, the trouble is that local authority Committees are supposed (generally) to meet 
monthly and without a book list many Committees would have little or no business to transaét. 
In war-time some of them are meeting in alternate months or quarterly, Let us hope this is 
so successful that it will be continued after the war. 

Close co-operation with the Chairman is essential in this and every other matter and 
Mr. Savage has a valuable chapter on the position and duties of the Chairman. “ The chairman 
who would preside with success digests the business . . . beforehand ” and to that end the 
librarian should prime him with a synopsis of each item. 

As regards staff Mr. Savage has many pertinent things to say. “ The future librarian 
cannot be let loose too early among books ” and his specialised knowledge should be primarily 
bibliographical. He explains in detail the recruitment and classification of staff, including the 
question of university graduates. He is all for them if they “ have kept their feet on the 
ground.” 

He gives some examples of questions asked when school-leaving candidates are examined : 

Describe a day of your life at school. 
How do you think your school might be improved ? (And he tells us the answers 
are sometimes astonishing and always illuminating. I can well believe it !) 
What do you do in your spare time ? 
Where did you go for your last holiday ? Tell me all about it. 
But read his description of the other tests ! 

Mr. Savage is scathing in his criticism of modern librarians : “ Most librarians (he says) 
of to-day belong either to the shop and circulating library school or to the academic school 
of leisurely research. The old-style librarians, who wished to mobilize as much knowledge 
for readers as possible, are now few in number...” Few there may be to-day, but never 
were there so many as there are to-day. It is easy to disparage contemporary effort, but I 
have seen enough of the work of the “ old school ” to know that the average to-day is much 
higher, whilst the best is far and away ahead of the best those “‘ old-time librarians ” gave us. 

Mr. Savage himself is an example of the modern librarian, who has worked at a pace 
unknown and quite unattainable by his predecessors. 

There you are! I could go on taking up the challenging statements that appear on almost 
every page of this stimulating and thought-provoking work, but a reviewer’s space is limited. 
It is a book to be read by every praétising librarian and by every student, and everyone will 
hope that Mr. Savage will continue to give us the benefit of his long experience with books, 
Staff, and readers, and those in authority over us. 


Holidays at Home 


Tue “ Holidays at Home ” scheme has provided another opportunity for local authorities to 
show their versatility, and on the whole splendid use has been made of this opportunity. In 
most distriéts it has been realized that public libraries can play a very important part in this 
scheme, and some attempt has been made to bring the service before the public eye. 

In some cases it has resulted in another reminder to the public that the library exists, that 
people need books for an enjoyable holiday, and a re-statement of the services offered by the 
library. One authority has gone so far as to provide a colleétion of books in its open spaces. 
Others, and it is with these we are concerned at the moment, have provided lists of books. 
The lists received vary in scope, but the model seems to be the list from BRISTOL, a list 
which has received notice in many of the national newspapers, and which is thoroughly 
deserving of such notices. It is a 30-page attractively printed booklet, with a front cover 
design by the Chief Librarian’s daughter, Joan Ross, containing, besides the suggestions for 
reading, a list of the parks, gardens, and open spaces in the City, swimming baths, tennis 
courts, bowling and putting greens, and central and branch libraries. On the list itself The 
Times has written : 

“ The detailed and classified suggestions for reading will probably remain of value to 
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many long after individual holidays have ended. They provide a delightful and catholic 
course of reading. There is a full section on outdoor games, and readers are advised when 
planning walking and cycling tours to consult the collection of maps at the central library. 
Confirmed wanderers learn that “ they can travel in books to other shores and Strange seas. 
Indeed, in no other way can one ‘ travel so far as with a good book—nor so high.’” Fiétion 
is not neglected in this comprehensive list.” 

CARDIFF has approached the subjeét from a slightly different angle, and provides a 
short list of books entitled “‘ Playtime in Wartime ” on games, amusements and other holiday 
activities. LINCOLN also has its own viewpoint, and has issued a duplicated list of books 
on the locality. This list has an ingenious cover depicting the local spots worth visiting. All 
three lists serve a useful purpose, and praise is due to them for having seized the opportunity 
so readily to bring the public library once again to the notice of the public. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


DeAR ERATOSTHENES, 

My letter to you must be brief because I am immersed for the moment in a Civil Defence 
job which leaves me without leisure. You, in your retirement, are as busy as ever at your 
Warden work, your gardening—for have you not sent me some excellent ripe tomatoes, 
grown on a south wall in the open ?—and the trite notes from your pen are witness that life 
is full for you too, So, I suppose, is it for all now. It will be a great day when we can lay 
these things aside, or go slow on them, and turn over many books together knowing books 
and their dissemination to be our sole occupation. Until that far day I wish you everything 
good, especially in the weeks just before us, when, if the political prophets are right (which 
they usually are not), we shall live through most dangerous days. That raid on Dieppe was 
perhaps a foretaste. Yet 

LIBRARIES ARE ALIVE 
we may proclaim from the housetops. Mr. Gordon, whose report always joys me, has just 
sent out one for 1941-42, and he has reached in Leeds, in spite of evacuation, war pre- 
occupations and all the reading-quellers of earth, what our friend Charles Rupert Sanderson 
would call an “all time-high ”: a daily issue of 14,000 volumes. Contrary, too, to my own 
experience, his is that the reading of knowledge has increased. Remarkable, is it not, that our 
life-work bears this fruit at this time; or, is it? Have we not worked in the faith that books 
are indispensable in the lives of men for the whole of our years ? It is pleasant to know we 
prophesied right things. The Leeds issue is more than double what it was in 1926, and is 
over 100,000 better than the best pre-war year. Nor is Leeds alone; from a dozen large 
towns we have the same story to hearten us. So, even if our attention is not so entirely devoted 
to our real work at the moment, we know that our foundations stand and the good service 
goes on. I am glad to hear that 
IN THE RECENT RAID, 

which the B.B.C. described as “ scattered, the damage slight and few casualties have been 
reported ”—-what damnable hearing that must be to those who are, or who loved, “ the few ” ! 
—all you lost were one ceiling and the whole of the central library blackout. That all is a most 
irritating matter, because it means new stuffs, extra labours and new tests, in the performance 
of which I wish you well. I spent many nights in ebon blackness testing my own in rain mostly, 
and it was truly remarkable to note the uncannily penetrating power of light through the 
chinks and crannies. Now our blackout must be drawn aside, I suppose, when the new 
ingenious Nazi fire-bombs, long beautiful innocent-looking cylinders which can blow one 
up at 30 yards, fall in a raid. Should libraries remain open after black-out ? 

I was intrigued by the editorial note which advocated that every library post except the 
most junior 

SHOULD BE ADVERTISED, 
because you will remember that thirty years ago it was a daily subje& in our then juvenile 
discussions. You recall the days when library posts were so few that a job carrying a {200 
salary, Norwich was a case in point, attracted eighty applicants, the majority of them library 
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workers. Large libraries closed their doors as with bands of brass. We trained and did what 
we could to qualify in the hope that someday a door would open, because we argued thus : if 
librarianship is a profession a progression must come in the reaching towards library posts. 
We in small libraries will obtain modest senior posts in rather larger ones, and, as experience 
is gathered and ability proved, go on to higher posts in larger libraries. Then, by a parallel 
process, having completed assistant experience, we shall become the librarians of small 
libraries and proceed by stages of larger chief posts until we become Principal Librarians of 
British Museums and Bodleians. We did discern that some of these posts were held by men 
who did not appear to be librarians at all, but that was only a stage. We have in the sequel 
seen some of the great libraries open their doors, as it were furtively, to talents not cultivated 
in their own buildings, but this has been a rare sight of late. When of late years the British 
Museum and then the Library of Congress, following the example of Yale University Library, 
fell to excellent men but not to librarians we knew where our life studies and experience 
had reached ! 
Ir IS ALL WRONG 
of course and could not happen if we really were a considered profession. Certainly our 
occupation receives more courtesy than it did; that is, individual librarians do, but by the 
whinings of some of them I imagine they still are in many distri¢éts what MacAlister declared 
they were in 1917, “ very small potatoes.” It always will be so if there is no currency amongst 
librarians and library posts, and librarians themselves will be found quite often to be the 
supporters of the system that exists, perhaps because they themselves are its product. Reform, 
however, is not easy. Even if we know that the best man for the vacancy we have is in another 
library and ought to be used to fill it, there is on our own Staff dear old Brown-Robinson who 
has given us loyal service over years. If we byepass him he will be hurt immoderately. We 
simply haven’t the courage to do it. So there we are. The present system however makes 
nonsense of all library schools and examinations, for the bigger libraries if they are to be 
intra-Staffed for ever can, as a Principal Librarian of the British Museum said was the case 
there, ‘* train their own assistants.” Possibly they can, but places closed to the profession are 
of no value to it. The Annual Report of 
rHE Lirprary ASSOCIATION 

has reached me in the Record. It is well written and covers much ground. I usually turn, as I 
suppose old men must, to our losses and gains in men, First our war-heroes. Our Roll of 
Honour for the year has twelve names. It is enough, but we who remember the almost daily 
toll of the last Great War feel that, sad as the list is, it is brief. I hope it may remain so, but 
except in the Middle East and in the air, the war has not really begun for England. Amongst 
those who have gone are many who may be names only to the young folk whose names appear 
in the examination lists but were giants of a sort in their days: Ernest A. Baker, Alderman 
|. S. Pritchett, Henry J. Quinn, for example, but, alas, there are somewhat younger men who 
gave much. Ours is not a calling in which there is much enduring fame, is it ? The Report 
gives a brief list of libraries that suffered from enemy action and tells how Chaucer House 
itself nearly went up, being saved largely by the efforts of Porter E. A. Hornsby. The member- 
ship has actually increased to 6,556, of whom 1,137 of the men are in the Forces. It seems the 
account of much aétivity and | hope to hear your views on it. There is a sort of apologetic 
leader in the number in which the Report appears, which turns on what to me is the mere 
commonsense view that an association can give out with interest only what its members 
put into it. By the way, the Exam. results show that out of 307 who succeeded 57 only are 
men. This is the war. Twenty-six years ago my then chief told me, “Librarianship is a dying 


profession for men.” It did not seem so then, but the Great War began the lethal process and 


the Greater War may do much to complete it. 
That is only part of the argument, fortunately. But my space is over-run; and with 


somewhat whimsical (and a little sad) memories of Conferences in sweet old Septembers 


I wish you well. : . 
Vale ! CALLIMACHUS. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ Levrers ON Our AFFatRs.” 
Editor, Tue Liprary Worvp. 
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NEW BOOKS 


MORE FAMOUS STAMPS, by L. N. and M. WIL.IaMs. 
With 71 reproductions of world-renowned stamps. 8s. 6d. net 
A companion volume to FamMous Stamps by the same authors. In this new volume the authors 

recount many fascinating stories of issues which for lack of space could not be included in the first 

book. The philatelic student will find in these pages further valuable information in the biographies 
of five major rarities, and in each case illustrations are provided of nearly every known specimen. 

WALKING IN THE WELSH BORDERS, by Norman G. Brett-JAMgs, F.S.A. 

With 2 maps, 7 line drawings, and 13 photographs 10s. 6d. net 
A new title in the well-known WALKING SERIES, covering the territory from the Dee to the Severn, 
from the Cotswolds to the plains of Flint. Tintern and Symonds Yat upon the Wye; Caerleon, 

Abergavenny and Crickhowell on the Usk; Ludlow on the Teme; Welshpool and Shrewsbury’s 

proud castle and historic bridges on the Severn are among its treasures 


REPRINTS 


PREHISTORIC COMMUNITIES OF THE BRITISH ISLES, by V. Gorpon CuiLpe, D.Litt., D.Sc 
F.S.A., F.B.A. (Professor of Prehistoric Archaeology, University of Edinburgh). 20s. net 
“Professor Childe has provided us with an invaluable text-book ; his work is a mosaic in which 
every piece of sound research carried out in these islands up to 1939 finds its place, and is fully 
documented. Wnwearying industry, the masterly grasp of essentials in a maze of detail, the wide 
range of vision, the originality of thought, the excellence of his matured style, his independence and 
integrity, his unstinted recognition of other men’s contributions to the building he has erected— 
these shining qualities claim our grateful thanks.’’—Sir Cyril Fox in The Antiquaries Journal. 
BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS, by A. LanpsBorouGH THOMSON 
[Illustrated with 127 plates in full colour by George Rankin 
This book is being reprinted in the same format as ‘‘ Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary.”’ 
15s. net 
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BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED QUARTERLY 
RECORD OF LONDON, EDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW AND AMERICAN 
BOOK AUCTIONS 


The indispensable Guide to the Current Values of Old Books, each volume giving 14,000 quotations approx. 








SUBSCRIPTION 30/- NET PER ANNUM, POST FREE 
Either in 4 Quarterly Parts, or as a cloth bound Annual Volume 


Now Ready :-— Vol. 37 for 1939-40, £1 105. net. 








In the Press :—Vol. 38 Parts 3 & 4 combined (April-Aug., 1941), ready shortly 
THE THIRD GENERAL INDEX, covering Vols 21-30, Price £5 55. net. 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS TO— 


HENRY STEVENS, SON & STILES 


(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 
39 GREAT RUSSELL STREET (Museum 0843) LONDON, W.C.1 
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Personal News 


Miss Gwynneth Vaughan, Paddington Pub- 
lic Libraries, was married to Mr. Frederick 
John Gosling, F.L.A., Paddington Public 
Libraries (now serving in H.M. Forces), on 
23rd August, 1942. 


Topicalities 

Edited by H. G. T. CurtstopHer, A.L.A. 

BRIGHTON ART GALLERY.—An Ex- 
hibition of Works by allied artists is now open 
and will be held until September 2oth. Mr. 
Philip Guedella was the speaker at the private 
view on August 22nd, with His Excellency the 
Czechoslovak Ambassador, M. M. Lobkowicz, 
in the chair. 

LEICESTER MUNICIPAL LIBRARIES. 
—The July Bulletin is devoted to “The Youth 
Movement.” The introduétion by H. S. 
Magnay, Director of Education, is followed by 
a classified list of Books for Youth. 

ST. PANCRAS.—This library has an 
exhibition now open to the public called 
“ Crusade for Civilization.” The St. Pancras 
bulletin—“ Have you read . . .? ”—says that, 
“this display provides general information 
concerning Britain and her allies in the struggle 
against the Axis powers. It consists of a wide 
screen——having at its centre a map of the 
world—which is divided into sections giving 
information about each country, including a 
summary of its history during the war and its 
power in the field of operations. Interesting 
faéts concerning many phases of the war effort 
are illustrated with instructive maps and 
pictures. Two screens are devoted to the 
Soviet war front and the Pacific zone. A large 
map of both battle areas, in which movable 
pointers are fixed, gives up-to-date information 
about the progress of hostilities in these main 
theatres of war. The whole display is 
supplemented by selections of relevant books, 
pamphlets and periodicals.” 

SOUTHPORT PUBLIC LIBRARIES.— 
The Library Bulletin contains a list of Aero- 
nautics (Part II), being some recent books on 
Aerial Warfare in the Atkinson Public Library, 
compiled by Vera M. Pollard, Chief Cataloguer 
and Reference Librarian. A list of recent 
additions follow. 

WAR-TIME BULLETINS.—How far has 
war, through shortage of supplies, affected 
bulletins and other library publications ? Very 





little if one judges by the publications which 
are Still being issued. At the end of 1940 and 
the beginning of 1941 some libraries reluctantly 
discontinued publication or announced that 
they thought that their continuation was a 
matter of one or two more issues only, and 
others changed from a printed publication to a 
duplicated one. It looked as though the really 
good bulletin was finished, but it was not so, 
Most of the good bulletins are still being issued, 
usually with a slightly altered format, which 
despite its economic objeé, has not spoilt their 
appearance. Indeed it has had the effect of 
making them a much more business-looking 
publication, something to refer to and keep. 
This economy in space has also had the effect 
of improving the contents of the bulletins, and 
together with the obvious spate of subjeé 
matter which war-time provides has made the 
war-time bulletins worth while publishing. 

Duplicated bulletins have improved too. 
Where they have replaced printed bulletins 
ingenious attempts are made to achieve the 
same effet, and many of them are highly 
successful attempts. 

On the whole, then, the war has had little 
effe&t on these publications, and although some 
have succumbed the others are proving as 
successful in war-time as in the times of peace. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 


BLACKBURN Public Libraries, Museum and Art 
Gallery. — Annual Report for year ending 
318t March, 1942. Borough Librarian, }. 
Hindle. Population (est.), 107,300. Rate, 
3.33d. Income from Rate, £9,326. Stock: 
Lending, 43,899 ; Reference, 21,181; Junior, 
5,940. Additions, 5,714. Withdrawals, 
6,262. Issues : Lending, 463,810 ; Reference, 
15,094; Junior, 84,044; Branches, 218,496. 
Borrowers, 26,293; extra tickets, 4,054. 
Branches, 12. 

A fairly efficient service was maintained throughout 

a very difficult year. The system of school libraries has 

been temporarily suspended, but the service to children 

within the Libraries has greatly increased. The 

aggregate circulation showed an increase of over 5,500 

compared with the previous year. The usual annual 

issue of about 100,000 volumes from the school 
libraries would have brought the “ increase” figures 
to quite noble proportions. The Libraries Committee 
are so optimistic that they have had a good portion of 
the Central Library repainted. The Museum and Art 
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—~——-, THE HOUSE WITH THE MYRTLE TREES 
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3 yp | Elizabeth Ford 

net i La HOUSE WITH | | Everything is possible to twelve-year-old Simon Flack, telling 
nt |) THEMYRILE TREES |; . : 

Sl) pmo |; his dreams to a crazy old man outside a mansion on Primrose 
bans . Hill. Many of the dreams come true: power, riches, a fair 
wife—even a “ coachman wiv fevvers in his hat’’! But some 


of the dreams go agley, as dreams do. Dinah’s vision is a 
single-hearted one : happiness for those she loves. 

From the nucleus of a small bookshop we see the firm of 
Weekes and Flack grow into an important commercial concern 
under the leadership of Simon. From Dinah’s house with the 
myrtle trees we look out over a London of carriage days, of 
parasols and fluffy boas; the sun gleaming on red coats on 
parade, on “ City gents "’ and “real swells’’; an older, richer 
London. 
7s. 6d. net This novel is written in a graceful restrained fashion which 
suits the subject perfectly. 


Ready Shortly. WE LIVED IN LONDON, by Eileen Marsh. A powerful novel 
portraying the courage and humour of Londoners during days and nights of air raids. 
8s. 6d. net 
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ee Booksellers to the World 


TO CALL AND INSPECT We are still supplying 
OUR LARGE AND the principal Libraries 
VARIED STOCK throughout the country 


COVERING ALL SUBJECTS 


New and secondhand Books on every subject 
Stock of nearly three million volumes 
— EXHIBITED AT— Catalogues Free Books Bought 


OUR SHOWROOM 113-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 


LONDON, W.C.2 
REMAINDER CENTRE Led. Open 9 a.m.—é p.m., including Saturday 
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Gallery, and also the “ Lewis ’’ Textile Museum have 
all been kept open, and attracted between them 90,794 
visitors during the past year. 

Fatkirk Public Library.—Report from 16th 
May, 1941, to 15th May, 1942. Clerk and 
Supervisor, Mrs. C. H. Brown. Population 
(est. 1940), 38,500. Rate, 3d. Income from 
Rate, £3,500. Stock: Lending, 29,950; 
Reference, 3,150; Children, 5,091. Issues: 
Lending, 228,278; Children, 59,427. 
Borrowers’ tickets in use, 19,631. 

The Committee pay warm tribute to their late 
Librarian, Mr. Taylor Brown, F.L.A., who died in 
August last year. He did much during the past four 
years to bring the Library up to its present State of 
efficiency and popularity. During the year under review 
both the Adult and the Children’s home-reading 
departments were very successful, the senior library 
recording its highest total circulation ever achieved. 
The circulation trom all sources amounted to 55,621 
above the total for the preceding year. No record is 
kept of the use of books in the Reference Library, but 
the resources available are in constant demand. 

Leeps Libraries and Arts Committee.— 
Report for year ending 318t March, 1942. 
City Librarian, R. |. Gordon, Hon.M.A., 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 471,930. Rate, 
3.95. oe from Rate, £58,934. Issues : 
Lending, 503,728 Reference, 54,953; Com- 
mercial hi Technical, 22,117; Branches, 
3,379,309; Junior Reading Rooms, 114,304; 
Newsrooms, 3,327. Borrowers’ tickets in 
use, 185,486. Branches, 12. Evening 
Branches, 11. 

\n increase in circulation of well over a quarter of 
a million is the result of last year’s working of the 
Libraries. A daily issue approaching 14,000 volumes 
brought the wee Ae to over four millions for the first 
time in the history of the Libraries. All classes of 
literature were in greater demand than ever before ; 
“ History and Travel,”’ “ Useful Arts " and “ Sociology 
being mostly used after Fiétion. More books were 
issued to children last year than in the year preceding the 
outbreak of war. The York Road Branch Library was 
closed in August, 1940. The Commercial and Technical 
Library room has been enlarged. By the deaths of 
Mr. J. F. Smith, Reference Librarian, and Mr. F. T. 
Sleight, Central Lending Librarian, the Committee have 
lost the services of two valued officers. 

Lowesrorr Borough Libraries. — 1939-1942. 
Chief Librarian, A. V. Steward, F.L.A. 
Population (1938), 44,440. Stock (1942), 
28,021. Additions, 1,821. Issues (1942) 
Lending, 91,512; Junior, 7,328; Branches, 
54,728; Schools, 4,567. Borrowers, 4,538 

This two-page sketch of the past three years is a 
repetition of sad misfortune just when things were at 
their brightest for the Libraries. The first year under 
review ended with a record issue and a big book 


circulation increase. Then came evacuation from the 


Borough and the consequent loss of many hundreds of 
readers. Damage by enemy action followed in July, 





1940, and again in March, 1941, when one of the lady 
members of the Staff was killed. Temporary premises 
were opened as a lending department while more 
suitable accommodation was found. Over 6,000 books 
were destroyed, and the staff had an enormous task in 
salvaging and putting into working condition the 
surviving 26,000. A branch library was opened in 
November, 1941. Considering all things it is not 
surprising to find that last year the total issues were only 
about half what they were three years ago. Ideas for a 
new Central Library are already being discussed. 


Book-Selection Guide 


\ DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 
PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 
Boox-Prices CurrkENtT: Record of the Prices 
at which books have been sold at auction 
from Oétober, 1940, to August, 1941, being 
the season 1940-1941. Arranged in one 
Alphabet. Edited by F. Partridge. Vol. LV. 

Witherby. 32s. 6d. 

B.P.C. is one of the librarian’s most useful tools 
and in spite of the War the latest volume has just 
appeared covering the book-sale season 1940-1941. 
All the sales in London and New York are included. 
There are over 7,000 entries arranged in one alphabet 
for easy reference. 

RANGANATHAN (S. R.) and StvARAMAN (K. M.) 
Reference Service and Bibliography, Volume 
ll, Part 5, Bibliography of Reference Books 
and Bibliographies. Madras, Madras Library 
Association, 1941. 

Mr. Ranganathan and his collaborators have 
followed up their theoretical investigation into 
Reference Service and Bibliography by issuing as Vol. 2 
on that subject, a Bibliography of Reterence Books and 
Bibliography. Their views on “* What are Reference 
Books ”’ will not commend themselves to all Reference 
Librarians as they limit the meaning to those Reference 
Books which are in the form of diétionaries, con- 
cordances, encyclopaedias, tables, formulae and similar 
works, but exclude those in narrative form, which after 
the quick reference works have failed to give informa- 
tion, have very often to be used. However, the work 
done in this volume is of the greatest value when its 
authors’ limitations are taken into account. The entries 
are arranged by the Colon system of classification and 
the index only refers to the entries by their classification 
symbols. It would certainly have been clearer if the 
page numbers had been used for this purpose. When an 
index entry such as “ Morris (J.) Zarb Prt: J4: 

168 c 8,” is found, it is only with difficulty that an 

amateur in the Colon system can find the reference. 

Turning to the lists themselves, there is a certain sugges- 

tion that some of the books mentioned have been 

classitied by their titles and not from actual knowledge 

of the books themselves. For instance, on p. 25 

Courtney's Register of National Bibliography is 

missing from the list of Bibliographies of Bibliographies 

where it should be in spite of its rather unfortunate title, 
but is found on p. 26 under the heading National 
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Bibliography. A similar error, due apparently to the 
same reason, will be found on p. 34 where the works of 
Campbell and Nijhoff and Kronenberg will be seen 
under Holland, whereas they should be on p. 33 under 
Netherlands as they relate to both Holland and Belgium. 
It is difficult to see why Humphreys’ Handbook of 
County Bibliography should be relegated to p. 326 
when its obvious place is on p. 38. It is curious to note 
that the only topographical bibliography mentioned at 
the latter reference is Cubbon’s work on the Isle of 
Man, and Anderson’s Book of British Topography is 
apparently unknown to the compilers. There are, of 
course, a great number of omissions, many of which 
might have been found in the Catalogue of Books in the 
Reading Room of the British Museum, which is surely 
available in the Library of the University of Madras. 
On glancing through the pages several curious points 
Strike the eye. For instance, on p. 308 there is the heading 
Q63 Protestants. There are only five entries and one of 
them is Delehaye’s Work of the Bollandists!! On 
p. 327 the classification is a little curious. U: 33 is 
Scotland, U : 34 is Ireland, and then follows U : 3CE2 
Edinburgh. In seétion Y. Police, Furniture, Custumes 
[Costume], and Child Welfare follow one another in the 
order Stated (p. 389). 


GENERAL. 


Baynes (Norman H.), Ed. The Speeches of 
\dolf Hitler, April, 1922—August, 1939. An 
English Translation of Representative 
Passages arranged under subjeéts. 2 vols. 
Oxford University Press. sos. net. 

lo understand the extraordinary developments in 

Germany since the close of the 1914-1918 war it is 

essential to Study the ideas of the National-Socialist 

party and especially of its leader Adolf Hitler. The 

Royal Institute of International Affairs has published in 

these two volumes translations of Hitler’s speeches 

from 1922 to 1939. From them it is possible to follow 

Hitler’s growing madness, the madness engendered by 

power until it culminates in the beginning of the present 

nightmare. The task of publishing these volumes, 
which run to nearly 2,000 pages, has been no light one 

and now that it is completed they should serve as a 

Standard work for Students of the policy which 

culminated in the present world war. Addenda and 

bibliographical notes of great value cover nearly 200 

pages and there are three indexes, 1. Speeches, II. List 

of Authors, and III. General Index. No Library can 
afford to omit this work from their colleétion of 
literature on the present war. 


CamMAERTS (Emile) Upon This Rock. Cresset 
Press. 6s. net. 

To those who have lost dear ones in the war, this 
little work will bring comfort and understanding. In it 
a poet tells of his reactions to the death of his beloved 
son, Pieter, who on the outbreak of war joined the air 
force at the age of nineteen and was killed two years 
later. His wife, his daughters and the dog, Wendy, 
form part of the picture of the life he has drawn, but his 
mourning for his lost son is paramount in the theme, 
and only in the last chapters, “‘ In Search of Comfort ”’ 
and “In Search of Truth,’ does he gain a clearer 
understanding of life and death and become to some 
extent reconciled to the blow that fate has dealt him. 
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Dony (John G.) A History of the Straw Hat 
Industry. Illus. Luton, Gibbs, Bamforth. 


10s. 6d. 

The History of a specific trade and especially of a 
local trade has a real importance in the history of the 
economic life of the country. The Straw Plait industry 
was practically limited to an area in Bedfordshire and 
Hertfordshire, of which Luton and Dunstable formed 
the centre, and another area in Essex and Suffolk. The 
author has made indefatigable researches into both the 
early and modern history of the trade and the result is 
an interesting volume of local and general economic 
interest. 

Durr (R. Palme) Britain in the World Front. 
Lawrence and Wishart. 5s. net. 

The author has given us a survey of the war 
conditions which is remarkable in its comprehensiveness 
and vivid in its analysis of the two camps into which 
the world is divided. 

EiAson (Eldridge L.) First Aid in Emergencies. 
Eleventh Edition, with a Supplement on 
Civilian Defense and Poison Gases. 126 
illus. Lippincott. 9s. net. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating. This, the 
eleventh edition of a well-nigh indispensable handbook, 
has been thoroughly revised and there are a number of 
new illustrations showing schematically step-by-step 
procedures which have been carefully checked by 
experts. Where necessary or advisable, alternative 
treatments are given and in every way this handy little 
volume, especially produced in pocket size, has been 
designed to expedite ready reference. A supplementary 
seétion on Safety Precautions and First Aid in Civilian 
Defense, including a summary of poison gases and a 
diagram on how to adjust the gas-mask, has been 
printed on blue paper, so as to be easily distinguishable 
from the body of the work. This is bound in after the 
index. 

Fyre (Theodore) Architecture in Cambridge. 
Examples of English architectural styles from 
Saxon to Modern Times. Illus. Cambridge 
University Press. 8s. 6d. net. 

\n interesting introduétion to the numerous 
specimens of fine architeéture to be found in Cambridge. 
The author has seleéted a number of examples that 
might be overlooked by casual visitors, and his many 
excellent drawings have been made on the spot in each 
case. Cambridge-lovers will welcome the work. 


GARDNER (Arthur) Britain’s Mountain Heritage 
and Its Preservation as National Parks. 
Illus. Batsford. 12s. 6d. net. 

At the moment when a love of his mother country 
is Strong in every Englishman’s heart, a book of this 
kind is likely to be much appreciated. It gives perhaps 
the finest pictorial and descriptive display of beauty 
spots in the British Isles, including of course the Lake 
Distriét, Northern Wales, and the Scottish Highlands. 
The author has himself taken the excellent photographs, 
from which the 128 reproduétions greatly enhance the 
text. The effeéts of light and shade have in no way been 
tampered with, and the result is a series of natural 
pictures, most effective in the planning of their design 
and composition. A restful and delightful change from 
books which deal with warlike scenes and events, 
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Gwynne-Brown (Arthur), F.S.P. An N.C.O.’s 
Description of his and Others’ First Six 
Months of War. January 1St-June rst, 
1940. Chatto. 6s. 


Here is the kind of personal description of war 
conditions which will bring the life of a soldier home to 
the lay mind. It is full of ued things, for the author 
has a Strong sense of humour and was determined to get 
as much fun out of life as possible. His remarks about 
clothing, bedding, drilling and suchlike details of life 
in the army are full of racy language. Here is an 
example. It describes a scene in a French chateau 
where meals were served. “ The room we had for 
eating in the ceiling was hanging down in the middle, 
we always thought it would come down but it did not 
it just hung there suspended over our heads like a lath 
and plaster Damocles sword. There were holes in the 
walls and flooring and we had four trestle tables and 
eight wooden benches and we were not very many at a 
time but always we were coming in in ones or twos 
and when we could, dispatch riders, chauffeurs,orderlies, 
the office Staffs were more regular in their habits and we 
were not too regular in ours. In a dark corner Stood a 
bucket and as we went out each one tipped off what he 
had left over in his billy can into the bucket . . . It was 
not a very pleasant dining room, there was the feeling 
in it that all the food and sweat of years had soaked 
their wasted presence into the wooden floor and plaster 
walls. I never really got over the feeling I was eating a 
dead man’s dinner there.” This is a specimen of the 
author’s dramatic writing. 

Harptnc (Bertita) Amazon Throne: The 
Story of the Braganzas of Brazil. Illus. 
Harrap. 12s. 6d. net. 

It is a curious Story, the development of Brazil 
from a Portuguese colony, which became the refuge of 
the Portuguese Royal Family fleeing before the 
advancing army of the great Napoleon, to an independent 
Empire under weak-kneed Emperors and finally to a 
full-fledged democratic republic at the end of the 19th 
Century. The story of the Braganzas of Brazil is well 
told in this volume, which is illustrated with portraits 
of the various members of the family. 


Horwer (Sydney) Now let us Hate. Quality 
Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

Reading the contents of this book we become 
immediately aware that there are many things of which 
the author disapproves, and of which he wishes his 
readers also to disapprove as a salutory method of 
rousing the old fighting spirit for many centuries 
inherent in the British Race. Canting ‘clergymen, 
elderly twittering females, the “ infernal feminine,” 
members of the Oxford Group, Yahooism, Guif, 
Smugness and other crank qualities are in turn pilloried 
by his pen. There is something of truth in what he says, 
something of exaggeration, something of unfairness, 
but his eats are intended to Stir up an element of 
discontent with things as they are, and to enforce an 
ae een by sheer weight of criticism. More power 

is elbow | 


InGersoLL (Ralph) Covering All Fronts. 
Frontis. Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 


A year ago a review of this author’s “ Report on 
England ’’ appeared in our columns and he has not 





wasted his time between the date when he issued the 
earlier volume and his present work, for he has now 
achieved a thirty thousand mile circle, visiting all battle 
fronts in turn. These fronts he divides into seven chief 
centres, the Pacific, the Chinese, the Russian, the 
Caucasian, the Mediterranean, the British and the 
Atlantic Fronts, and of each he has something enlighten- 
ing to say. The result is a personal view of the whole 
which will help a large circle of readers to understand 
what is going on in quam. 


KAUFFMAN (Fay) Hurricane’s Wake: Around 
the World in a Ketch. Illus. Jenkins. 15s. 
net. 


Among the welter of books on one aspeét or 
another of the war, this record of an adventurous 
voyage across Strange scas comes as a welcome chan 
of idea. The Hurricane, a ketch only forty-five feet in 
length, with her small and seleé& crew, to say nothing of 
a free lance scientist, J. Morrow Allen, who went as a 

assenger to colleé herpetological specimens from the 
islands off South America, voyaged from the Mississippi, 
through the Gulf of Mexico and the Panama Canal, from 
New Guinea to Shanghai and the Dutch East Indies to 
Zanzibar on her hazardous and always exciting attempt 
to go round the world. The Story is told in bright and 
breezy style and the tangof the sea and smellof verdurous 
islands is ever present to the absorbed reader who for 
the time being is wafted to these foreign parts in an 
ecStasy of holiday mood. 


Keun (Odette) And Hell Followed... A 
European Ally interprets the War for 
Ordinary People like herself. Constable. 
8s. 6d. net. 


The author of this book has a thoroughly cosmo- 
politan mind and clearly visualises the devastating effeé& 
of the world war. She writes, “‘ As a European,” with 
the main objeé& of bringing the European point of view 
to the attention of English readers. i cabe to do this 
and to contrast the attitude of the countries to the war 
of 1914-1918 with present conditions, readers should 
turn especially to Chapter V which gives a general 
survey of feeling on the Continent in the years previous 
to 1939. Each country involved is given a section to 
itself, as each fell or was violated. It is a long list of 
a Exits,” Poland, Finland, Denmark, Norway, Holland, 
Luxemberg, Belgium and France. Perhaps most 
interesting of all is the final chapter, No. LX, “ Britain 
Subsists,”” which sums up the position not too unfairly. 
A book worth studying. 


Elementary Mathe- 


Levy (Hyman) M.A. 
Aeroscience Manuals. 


matics. Nelson’s 
Nelson. 5s. net. 


These manuals are finding a place which is 
definitely not filled by any other publications. They are 
compaét, clear, informative and skilfully planned. In 
this volume, the matter treated of includes Shapes and 
Forms, Numbers and Fraétions, Simple Faés of 
Geometry, First Steps in Algebra, Funétions and their 
Faétors, Problems of Calculation and Summing Areas 
and Distances. Answers are given to the misce! us 
questions asked and the whole is rendered invaluable 
to Students. 
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Marckwarpt (Albert H.) Introduction to 
the English Language. Oxford University 
Press, Humphrey Milford. 12s. net. 

Here we have a comprehensive survey of the 
linguistic developments and the structure of present-day 
English which is designed to make clear to the Student 
and others the results of linguistic investigation and 
grammatical speculation. No mean task, let it be 
admitted, and we must congratulate the author who is 
Associate Professor of English at the University of 
Michigan on his very able work. His idea is that many 
eminent scholars who have contributed serious works 
on the History of the English Language have omitted 
to give a sufficient amount of material exercises to aid 
the Student in grasping the linguistic principles and this 
lack is here adequately supplied. The Illustrative 
SeleG@tions are taken from Early Modern English 
(Shakespeare’s Plays); Middle English (Chaucer and 
Wycliffe) ; and Old English (The Gospels in English 
and Bede’s ““ De Temporibus”’). Sound, Phonetics, 
Spelling, Pronunciation, Grammar and Vocabulary are 
fully dealt with. The influence of foreign languages on 
English is discussed and diagrams are given of the 
speech organs. There is a short but good list of 
reference works and diétionaries. 

Marte (Queen of Roumania). A Collection 
concerning Marie, Queen of Roumania and 
the Roumania of 1866 to 1941 made by Ray 
Baker Harris. Frontis. Washington. 

Mr. Baker Harris has made a fine colleétion of 
works by and relating to Marie, Queen of Roumania, 
and to Roumania generally from 1866 to 1941. In this 
brochure he gives a rough outline of the colleétion and 
indicates that its ultimate destination is one of the great 
University libraries in the United States Most of the 
items listed are reproduced in the illustration. 

Marsuo (Kinoaki) How Japan Plans to Win, 
Translated by Kilsoo K. Haan. Harrap. 
85. 6d. net. 

It has been worth while to publish this book, if 
only that all who run may read of the boastful spirit in 
which the Japanese vaunt their prowess and their 
hypnotic belief in victory. Written by an officer of the 
Japanese Naval Intelligence, the original edition 
appeared in Tokyo in 1940 and a copy fell into the hands 
of the translator by an odd chance. The faé that it gives 
the complete programme of the war as foreshadowed by 
the Japanese author inspired him to render it available 
in English to those who were not so sympathetic in 
their views as to the result of Japanese aggression. To 
those who read between the lines, it is obvious that the 
work is inspired by German influence, and forms a 
Japanese version of Hitler’s Mein Kampf. The calm way 
in which the Germans were to seize the whole of Europe 
and institute a new order throughout, whilst Japan 
performed a similar feat for Asia, is clearly set forth and 
would be sublime in its conception were it not so 
ridiculous. 


Mowar (R. B.) The American Venture. 
Dakers. 12s 6d. net. 

A very clear and concise account of the develop- 
ment of the various ideas which have built up the 
United States as we know them to-day. The author’s 
death in an air-crash in September, 1941, prevented the 
addition of a chapter on the U.S.A. in 1940-41. 





Sava (George) School for War. Faber. 6s. 
net. 


Whatever Mr. Sava writes about he treats with 
insight and discrimination, and this short work on the 
mind and feelings of the Nazi soldier and the school in 
which he has been trained is no exception. The book 
begins with a discussion of the circumstances which led 
up to the world war. Then comes the teaching of the 
men who are to take part in it for the sake of gain and 
the small part that patriotism and love of country play 
in urging them on to viétory. Then comes the painful 
duty of exposing our ignorance of what was going on 
and our careless attitude towards it when it became 
obvious. We thoroughly recommend the concluding 
chapter, “ There’s Still time to learn,” if we mean to 
retrieve our many errors. A book to be read by 
thinking people. 


SHEARCROFT (W. F. F.) A Praétical Guide to 
Photographic Chemicals and Their Uses. 
Fountain Press. 4s. net. 

Photographers worthy of the name are, or should 
be, practical chemists in this very chemical age, and it is 
not all of them who have had sufficient training and 
experience to master this difficult side of their profession 
or hobby. This handbook will give considerable help 
to those who need it and though it may not make expert 
chemists of them, it will help to lighten their disappoint- 
ments, smooth the obStacles in their path and explain to 
them the pitfalls which are aenill “hes it comes to 
the practical side of processing and the delicate operation 
of getting a silver deposit of a precise density and 
definite colour. Can be safely relied on as a praétical 
guide. 


TuTarFF (David) The Soviet Caucasus. Illus. 
and Maps. Harrap. 8s. 6d. net. 


At the present junéture of the war, the importance 
of the Caucasus can hardly be overestimated, and 
readers will be grateful for a clear piéture of the 
mountains as described in this book. Nine hundred 
miles of range, higher than the Alps—nature’s own 
Maginot line—in the valleys of which have lived for 
centuries peoples who are Struggling for a free and 
peaceful lite, form this vast barrier to Hitler’s aims—oil, 
more oil and still more oil. The book contains more 
than it claims. A piéture of Stalin Stands forth, a 
discussion on Soviet Democracy, a theory as to how the 
quislings came to the Caucasus and last, though not 
least in interest, is a summing up as to what should be 
done to stem the flood of death and horror in this 
small but by no means unimportant corner of the 
world at war. 


Witirams (L. N.) and Wriiitams (M.) More 
Famous Stamps. Illus. Chambers. 8s. 6d. 
net. 


The authors have followed up their previous work 
on famous Stamps with the present volume which deals 
with another series of the real rarities among postage 
Stamp issues. From the local U.S. issues to the Indian 
* inverts ’’ and the Hawker Airmail, items are described 
which make the mouth of the true colleétor water 
and will induce further researches amongst old 
correspondence. 








Winter (Gustav) This is not the End of 
France. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

An account of what happened to the French before 
her fall, giving a short history of France from the 
signing of the Treaty of Versailles to her capitulation 
before the inroads of the German Armies. The work is 
divided into three seétions: I. From Versailles to 
Munich; Il. From Munich to Bordeaux; and III. 
From Bordeaux to the Revolution. Chapter XIX, 
which deals with the relationship between France and 
Germany, should be read by those who believe in the 
future of the true France, and that she may rise again 
and regain her self-respect after the devastating abyss 
into which she has fallen through political unrest, 
incompetent leaders and general apathy. 
YAROSLAVSKY (E.) Landmarks in the Life of 

Stalin. Illus. Lawrence and Wishart. 5s. 
net. 

\ sketch of the life of the great Russian leader 
which emphasizes his contaéts with Lenin and the part 
he played in the Revolution and the reconstruétion of 
Russia. 

FICTION. 
Forp (Elizabeth) The House with the Myrtle 
Trees. Lutterworth Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Ambition was Simon Flack’s middle name. As a 
little boy of twelve he Stands at the door of a fine 
mansion on Primrose Hill and tells of his dreams of a 
glorious future to come. There were to be no counting 
houses or desks in outer offices for him when he grew 
up, but his own office with a carpet on the floor and a 
mahogany desk of his own. It was a fine piéture he 
thought of, rising from his swivel chair and greeting 
visitors “ with a sweeping gesture that would make his 
Stiff shirt cuffs fly out of his sleeves with a rattle.” His 
Start came when Hubert Weekes, Bookseller and 
Publisher, takes him in as his assistant, and then he and 
Dinah Weekes, the old man’s daughter, set to and build 
up a good business. So Simon’s career develops, not 
all to be bliss and success, for he received some hard 
knocks, but true to life and told in a satisfying manner. 
A very human story which deserves to be treasured for 
its own sake. 

LESSELLS (Kitty) A Million Women Sighed. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The title is excellent. The idol, Dolf Ingleton, 
cabaret singer,on whom these sighs were expended, was 
not really worthy of beautiful Shirley Brent’s infatuation. 
There is a secret in his life at which she cannot even 
guess. Through disillusionment and sadness, she 
comes, until a seeming miracle happens and she is 
blessed once more. John Clevely, Dolf’s business 
manager, plays no small part in the dénouement. 
Linpsay (Kathleen) Glamour Girl. Jenkins. 

7s. 6d. net. 

This glamour girl is the so-called semi-detached 
wife of a millionaire, Herbert Mallin, but instead of 
being satisfied with the portion of worldly goods 
showered upon her, she decides to throw herself into 
the river. Fate is too strong for her, however, and being 
rescued, she comes to herself and finds a wonderful 
opportunity of changing her identity. This hardly 
excuses her for committing bigamy, but she does it so 
naturally that even the outraged reader cannot help 
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forgiving her, and as Mary Dean instead of Ray Mallin, 
she marries Alec Graham and, as they go off to a job in 
New Zealand, exposure is slow to come. When it does, 
however, she suffers many adventures and much 
heartburning before things come right, as they are 
bound to do in the end. 

MonraGueE (Jeffrey) The Mandarin’s Pearl. 

Quality Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Another adventure of John Jeremy—Cracksman, 
This time he is in search of a pearl—a wonderful pearl— 
and his adventures and escapes are well-worth reading. 
MorGan (Geoffrey) Murderer’s Moon. Jen- 

kins. 7s. 6d. 

Things happened on the “ Invasion Coast,” but 
if Ann had not played havoc with the charts, the 
German submarine might have taken her—where ? 


Mutr (Augustus), Ed. The Intimate Thoughts 
of John Baxter, Bookseller. Introduction 
by James Horatio Cockburn. Methuen. 


6s. net. 

This volume purports to be the diary of an 
assistant to an Edinburgh second-hand bookseller. It 
is a delightful book about an interesting personality, 
and the side lights on the book trade and on those who 
wish to buy and on those who wish to sell are very 
amusing. 

Smnciarr (Upton) Dragon’s Teeth. Werner 


Laurie. ros. 6d. net. 

Our old friend, Lanny Budd, his friends, and his 
family, march once more upon the great canvas which 
Mr. Sinclair provides in his famous trilogy. Hearty is 
our welcome to these old friends, for their lives are 
unrolled before eager eyes by the hands of a master- 
limner. The period of this third novel is from the Wall 
Street crash of 1929, through five years to the Nazi 
blood purge of 1934. Lanny now married to Irma, 
only daughter of the utilities magnate, and heiress to 
twenty-three million dollars is not ruined by the 
slump. The book opens with Lanny’s anxieties on the 
occasion of the birth of his first child, a daughter, and 
proceeds with vivid pictures of society life on the 
Continent. Even a palace in Paris, for which she paid 
over eighty thousand francs a month, did not satisfy 
Irma’s social ambitions, but Lanny, worried because 
“life was too easy” and he wanted to make it hard, 
takes part in the world of intrigue seething in Germany, 
where has arisen a would-be world conqueror. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

ANAIS PAULISTAS DE MEDICINA E CIRUR- 
GICA, May, 1942. ADV ANCEMENT OF SCIENCE: 
Report of the British Association, Vol. Il, No. 6.— 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, 
June, 1942.—BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RY- 
LANDS LIBRARY, MANCHESTER, Vol. 26, No. 2, 
May-June, 1942.—-THE LIBRARIAN, July, 1942.— 
THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, July 
and August, 1942.—-THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, 
May 15th, June rst and 15th, 1942.—THE LIBRARY 
QUARTERLY Reprint RARE BOOK ROOMS in 
LIBRARIES by William Warner Bishop.—MORE 
BOOKS, the Bulletin of the Boston Public Libraries, 
May and June, 1942. —NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, 
April and May, 1942.—-WILSON LIBRARY BUL- 
LETIN, June, 1942. 
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Editorial 


Rumour occupies so much of the human Stage that the Editor of any library journal hesitates 
to do more than hope that the librarians he serves will be continuing their work uninterrupted 
by attack at the time his words reach them. This atmosphere is probably a part of the reason 
that actuates our correspondent Glaucon, whose Letter on Our Affairs this month is unusually 
virile in its attack upon those who would plan an after-war world at a time when it is yet 
undecided whether or no there will be a world to plan. He represents a school of thought, 
if that name is not rather pedantic for these excellent critics, who believe that there should be 
no change while conflié continues and that to plan ahead of that is futile, because, as he argues, 
the men who will operate that world have not been called into consultation and cannot be at 
present. The experience of the past shows, too, that all such planning has been completely 
wasted effort; the coming generation would do what it thinks fit without reference to it. 
Finally he seems to think that when fighting ceases the men and women who survive will be 
so eager to get back to what they now believe to be their comfortable former state that that 
desire will overrule any schemes whatsoever. 

Our correspondent may be right ; frankly we hope he is not entirely so. To rest on our 
oars in a rough sea is almost a physical impossibility and to be quiescent when the universe is 
changing around us is so too, we have to get to some kind of shore. Is it unwise to work out 
what we should like to do when we get there ? In any case Glaucon will forgive us for saying 
that he and those who follow his ideas have not a monopoly of foresight, wisdom and mere 
business sense. Besides, some of the faéts of the past are a refutation of the general argument. 
The county library service as we have it to-day had its seeds in nineteenth century librarianship 
and early in this century James Duff Brown, Wyndham Hulme and Harry Farr all made 
definite approach to the problem, but the great p/an of the modern system was published in 
the dark days of 1915 when the Carnegie Trust launched Prof. A. G. S. Adams’s report. Two 
years later, in the even darker war-days of 1917, against many protests from our official myopes, 
the Library Association held a severe business Conference at Caxton Hall and there laid down 
the programme of library development which has done more to advance libraries than any 
conference in the past half-century. Our present-day men may give thanks that even when we 
were balanced, as it were, on a ridge between two abysses in the Great War, there were those 
who could look to the solid footholds ahead and plan their use. If our metaphors are a bit 
hazy, our meaning is clear enough. There need be no apology for library prophets. 

Our correspondent makes reference to the earlier writings of Mr. L. R. McColvin. There 
may be some back-thought in our correspondent’s mind that the Hon. Secretary of the Library 
\ssociation, whom we all know to have been engaged for months past on an enquiry of the 
\dams’ type into the present state « f public libraries, may be planning as well. If the McColvin 
report is a plan rather than a report it will probably be a personal plan, Mr. McColvin’s own, 
because no other plan has been authorized or can possibly be adopted without the prior 
agreement of the Library Association in general meeting. It is doubtful if the principal 
executive officer should even publish such a plan except as a clearly-defined private individual, 
because outsiders, who are those mainly affected by and are the ultimate assessors of the plan, 
will find it difficult to disentangle the man and the office. This seems not quite fair, but the 
way of honorary officials is invariably hard. This does not alter our view that the Library 
Association needs an after-war programme just as badly as the British Government needs one. 
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And like every other British plan it will not be the vision of one man but the patient work 
of many; in short, the compromise which traditionally we always prefer. 
* * * * * * 


In any case, the next few months should be interesting in the internal politics 


of librarianship. 
* * * * * 


The development of the library idea is universal, but it is not always linked with the 
public library. Occasionally it is to be surmised those who want a library in connexion with 
this or that institution desire also that proprietary power in it which of course is incompatible 
with public service as the municipal librarian understands it. This desire to be private and 
independent is something peculiar to England and must be reckoned with as the explanation 
or part explanation of the quite common requests librarians get for the loan of colleétions of 
books for this club, that school or class or other institution—all of which may be within a 
hundred yards of the public library. Here two considerations must be weighed. A loan of 
books may, probably does, create the reading habit ; on the other hand the loan relieves the 
reader of the necessity to come to the library, as he should do, to get books. The reading habit 
is now so universal that the librarian does not now need to create it in anything like the degree 
which was at one time necessary, and his work nowadays is rather to be devoted to the 
direétion of reading. Such direétion is not likely to be obtained in the institutions which 
ask us to lend books ; in faét, they are an opportunity taken by their managers to increase the 
amenities of their affairs in an inexpensive manner, and the books most sought will usually 
be found to be of the lighter kind. In these times of book famine this may be the work of the 
public librarian, but we are not sure that it is. We have ourselves to blame for much of the 
cheapening of the book in average eyes that. is now noticeable: we have made access to the 
“ realms of gold ” perhaps a little too easy. 

* + * * * * 

Our criticism of the indiscriminate paper-salvage drive still Stands ; in it we are impenitent. 
Lately, however, we have witnessed its value in clearing out some of the home libraries of a 
presumably intelligent people. A town we know held a “ salvage ” concert which about 800 
people attended, the admission fee being two books for salvage. We examined these passports 
to entertainment afterwards. There were just two volumes in the sacrifice which would be 
admitted to his library shelves by any one of us. Ill-made copies of great books, ephemeridae 
of the dead magazine order, paste and scissors histories, travel books with no original travel 
in them: these were the best in a welter of books which were not books at all. Clearly the 
librarian has a long work before him if he is to penetrate the darkness which these colleétings 
reveal. ° ° ‘a e 6 P 


Miss Jean Conlin, B.A., Librarian of Sidcup and Chislehurst, has been appointed by the 
British Council to serve in their Libraries Department in the Middle East. The Council 
contemplates the establishment of libraries from Turkey to the Soudan in every country of 
the Middle East. 


* * * * * * 


The Birmingham Public Libraries continue their good work in making their books 
available to other libraries through the Regional System, to which they belong, and by 
accepting the borrowers’ cards of any authority which likes to co-operate. They have lent, 
during 1941-42 no less than 43,314 volumes, an increase over the previous year of about 
10,000. Naturally, most of the books are lent within the county of Warwick, but Worcester- 
shire has borrowed over 10,000, and libraries as far away as Kendal, Scarborough, Croydon, 
Worthing, Wrexham and Birkenhead have all made use of the service. The time has come, 
we think, when the rule adopted by the Croydon Libraries Committee two years ago should 
become universal. It is simple. The Libraries Committee will accept the readers’ cards of 
any library in England under the Public Libraries A&ts : as every area in England is now under 
these Aéts, such inter-change should be universal. The Regional Systems and the National 
Central Libravy already bring this about to a large extent, and its complete practice is surely 
a logical consequence. 
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War Years’ Reports 


By Herspert C, SAWTELLE (Bermondsey Public Libraries). 


ANNUAL Reports continue to appear from a large majority of public libraries in this country, 
in spite of the restri€tions on paper and the urgent demands for economy in other direéctions. 
Librarians still find a medium through which to broadcast information concerning their 
work and its results over a certain period. The old style of annual report, however has 
disappeared and in its place a more summarized statement of faéts and figures is generally 
presented. Practically all reports issued during the past three years are shorter and more 
concise, and only occasionally does a printed one make its appearance. The typewriter and 
duplicator are now employed by almost every librarian in publishing his report. Some go to 
the expense of having a cover printed, while others dispense with a cover altogether. There 
are quite a number of other variations on the pre-war type of report, among which are, a 
combined report for two or more years ; a single sheet of statistics ; a number of Statistical 
tables only ; and a combination of reports from various departments of a local authority. 
Some reports have been issued by deputy librarians while the chief is on some other job of 
more national importance. On the whole present day reports lack the personality and interest 
of their forerunners. 

Among the more prominent features in pre-war reports which are missing from 
contemporary ones, the more noticeable are, lists of the most popular books of the year and the 
number of times they have been issued ; abstruse questions asked in the reference department ; 
lists of costly, or other notable additions ; names of papers and periodicals which may be 
seen in the reading rooms ; lists of donors and donations ; the occupations of borrowers ; 
and programmes of public leétures and talks to children. Many pages of reading matter have 
been saved by the elimination of these, and other items. One very interesting and informative 
item that is retained by nearly all librarians is a note on the quality of reading matter borrowed 
by their readers during the year. Although the borrowing of nétional works is still as pre- 
dominant as ever, there has been a very large increase in the use of books on trades and 
technical subjeéts ; and politics and social science. 

War-time reports naturally throw sidelights on the manner in which libraries are carrying 
on amid the enforced changes, and their effeéts on the library service. Here are a few interesting 
faéts gleaned from reports received during the past three years. Nearly every chief librarian 
is doing a job of national importance apart from his regular work, and a number have received 
high honours for their services. All library staffs have been depleted through the demands of 
national service and only a few older members remain to carry on with temporary juniors. 
So drastic has been the calls upon the staff in many cases that branch libraries have had to be 
closed down and service departments curtailed. Extension work ofall kinds has been postponed 
in many places, although a few, more fortunate than the majority, have reported the opening 
of new departments and branch libraries. Many library buildings have been damaged by 
enemy aétion and thousands of books destroyed. Most of the damage has been repaired and 
libraries are working normally once more, but a few have had to close down till after the war 
when new buildings will need to be erected. Fresh premises have been found for many 
bombed libraries, and temporary structures are being used in some localities. A popular and 
significant outcome of war conditions is the establishment, particularly in the London area, 
of libraries in air raid shelters. Through these very welcome auxiliaries, thousands of books 
have been issued to shelterers, who have thus been able to forget for awhile what is going on 
above them. The scheme for interavailability of reader’s tickets has been greatly extended 
and is working smoothly and beneficially from all points of view. A number of other changes 
beneficial to readers have been established, among which | should like to mention, the issue 
of two or more books on each ticket ; longer periods for borrowing ; the allowance of 
extra tickets per person; the discontinuance of guarantors for minors and non-ratepayers ; 
the elimination, or lessening of fines for overdue books; and the changes in the hours of 
opening to suit black-out conditions. All libraries send colleétions of books and magazines to 
Civil Defence groups, National Fire Service stations; FirSt-aid posts ; clubs, barracks ; 
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camps; ships; and other institutions where units of the national defence services are 
quartered, 

It is apparent from all reports, especially those of last year, that people are realising more 
than ever the value of reading and the public library in times such as we are now having to 
endure. Thousands of fresh readers have been enrolled all over the country, and very few 
libraries have had to report decreased circulation. During the first few months of the war 
issues began to fall in many places, but in the last two years a Steady return to normal conditions 
has been experienced practically everywhere. The coming and going of evacuees caused 
circulations to rise and fall in most areas, but lately matters having become more stabilised, 
and there is a marked tendency towards increases rather than the other way. In faét many 
libraries have reported their “ highest ever ” circulation in the past two years. 

Most librarians deplore the restri€tions put upon the use of paper and the consequent 
lessening in the output, and quality of new books. Many also have the worry of a reduced 
book fund. Their inability to obtain replacement of war-damaged stock; the extra costs 
attached to rebinding, and the shortness of labour in the binding industry are causing 
librarians many anxious hours. 

Museums and Art Galleries conneéted with public libraries have nearly all been closed 
down for the duration of war, and their treasures removed to places of greater security. A 
large number of these institutions, and also library leéture halls, are now used for funétions 
entirely distin& from their normal purpose, having been taken over by Civil and Military 
Authorities. 

In spite of all the changes and difficulties, librarians are unanimous in agreement that 
their work: must go on. 


A Library Classification for Public Administration 
Materials* 


By W. C. Berwick Sayers (Croydon Public Libraries). 

One could foresee, as the late S. A. Pitt said many years ago, that the tendency of librarianship 
would be towards increasing specialization. This was in connexion with the then developing 
commercial seétion of the public library which is now an established part of the libraries of the 
greater cities, and has been followed—in some cases was preceded—by business information 
departments on a more modest scale in smaller towns. At that time, too, one specialization 
was in the direétion of what we then called ‘‘ Municipal Reference Libraries,” which would 
perhaps be better described as libraries of municipal government material. There are one or 
two places where a special room in the Municipal Buildings has been turned into a library 
under the direétion of the public librarian, but the cases are few in comparison with the number 
which apparently exist in America. 

Whenever, too, a library of special character arises, there comes with it a special classifica- 
tion: that is natural and inevitable. One has only to look at any general classification in 
relation to any special subject to see how inevitable it is. Aviation, for example, is a subject 
on which there must be many special libraries and in which such libraries will probably 
increase in number; but in our most used classification the main class number is 629.13. 
This formidable symbol, if Dewey were used for our special library, could noc be employed 
merely to mark the main class ; some such symbol as “ A” would replace it. Many special 
classifications are formed by this sort of simple substitution. We can see then that separate 
classifications with separate notations are likely to be preferred by many librarians, and 
certainly by special librarians, to a mere sub-division or even section of a general classification. 
Classifications of this type increase, and an interesting one is Sophia Hall Glidden’s A Library 
Classification jor Public Administration Materials which has recently been published in Chicago 
by the Public Administration Service and the American Library Association. It is a revision 
with much expansion of a classification by William Anderson and Mrs. Glidden, published 
by the University of Minnesota Press in 1928, which I learn from the Foreword of the new 
Classification was a Standard guide for libraries in the fields of political science and public 
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administration. Here it has been revised, after many visits by Mrs. Glidden to such libraries 
as the Bureau of Government of the University of Michigan, the Council of Foreign Relations, 
the Municipal Reference Bureau of the University of Minnesota, the Public Affairs Information 
Service, the Russell Sage Foundation Library, and so on, as well as the numerous libraries of 
Federal Departments in Washington. 

The result is a scheme of twenty-five classes, with an alphabetic marking of main classes 
and decimal sub-divisions, to which are added a form list and certain form letters necessary 
to mark different types of government organization. The field is indicated by what has 
already been said, but is best shown in the Outline, which is as follows :— 


A General Reference 

B_ Society the State Government 

C Constitutional History and Law 

D _ International Relations 

F Citizen Participation in Government Politics Eleétions 

G_ The Legislature Law 

H The Judiciary Courts Legal Profession 

I The Executive Public Administration Administrative Law 
J Planning Zoning 

K Personnel Administration 

E, Public Finance 

N_ National Defense Law Enforcement Police Fire Protection Safety 
O Health Medical Profession Sanitation 

OA Recreation Commercialized Amusements Clubs 

P Education Libraries 

Q Welfare Dependency Social Insurance Crime 

R Labor 

T Economics Industry Business Finance Standardization 
U Government and Business Public Enterprise 

Vs Public Utilities , 

W Transportation Traffic Communication 

X Public Works 

XA Housing 

Y Natural Resources 


Z Agriculture 

The Form List may be seen from this outline of it :— 

fe) History 

oo Administration 

ot Supervision Regulation 

oz Powers and Funétions 

03 Laws and Legislation 

04 Finance Costs 

os Direétories 

06 §©Reports and Records 

07 Equipment and Supplies 

08 Education 

o9 = Associations 

This is expanded as necessary, with gaps in the numbers for further expansion. Some 
parts of the classification appear to be worked out at greater length than others, as possibly 
the material that came under Mrs. Glidden’s examination and that of her many advisers—for 
she has had many—seemed to dictate. It is always useful to turn to the subjects in which one 
is specially involved, and we find that class P is devoted to Education and Libraries, The 
following is the treatment of Libraries :— 

9 Libraries 
91 Librarians 
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91034 Certification 
92 Library science 
921 Book seleétion, ordering, purchasing 
922 Classification and cataloguing 
923 Circulation Charging systems Loan periods 
924 Reference 
925 Readers’ advisers Reading courses 
926 Binding 
93 Extension attivities Field work 
931 Travelling libraries Book wagons Direét mail service 
94 Branches and Stations Special interests and special services: Art, Children’s 
work, Music, Technology, etc. 
95 Special libraries 
951 Public administration libraries 
952 School libraries 
953 College libraries 
98 Rental libraries 
It does not compare for a moment in extent and quality with Dewey or with any other 
great general classification which has dealt with libraries, and the number P91034 for 
Certification of Librarians is scarcely an improvement upon Dewey. The Index occupies 
over 300 of the approximately 500 pages which make up the volume, and is a splendid working 
tool. In its produétion the book, for these days, is generous ; the printing, single column to 
the quarto page, clear and adequate ; and the verso of every page is left blank for additions 
and alterations. I hope copies will be found in all the larger libraries of this country in order 
that the real student of classification may be able to see it. Perhaps somewhat whimsically, 
we note that in the Bibliography there is no evidence that any work in this field or in the field 
of classification has been done outside of the United States: I, for one, am grateful that so 
much has been done, and is being done, there. 





~ *A Library Classification for Public Administration Materials, by Sophia Hall Glidden, with the assistance of 
Dorothy Marchus. Public Administration Service and the American Library Association. Chicago, 1924. 


$6.00. 


Union Catalogues* 
By R. A. Peppre. 


Tue Union Catalogue, that is a general card catalogue of the books in more than one library, 
is a direét descendant of the various attempts made from the 15th century downwards to 
compile a universal catalogue of books. The magnificent gesture of MM. P. Otlet and La 
Fontaine, of the Institut International de Bibliographie in Brussels, was the culminating point 
of this kind of work. There the Catalogues of the British Museum and the Bibliotheque 
Nationale were mounted on cards and amalgamated with all the printed cards available from 
libraries and national bibliographies. In 1923 the numbers of cards filed had run into double 
figures and the Subjeét Catalogue while limited to available duplicates of author entries was 
in progress. 

By the year 1901 the idea of printed card catalogues was well in hand in the United 
States and the Library of Congress decided to exchange its own cards for those printed by 
other American libraries. Thus began in a very small way the National Union Catalogue at 
Washington, which now contains approximately eleven million cards recording the locations 
of something over eight million individual works. This does not include anything but 
American-owned books, but it is proposed, when circumstances permit, to include in a 
duplicate file the contents of foreign libraries. 

As can be seen from these figures, the National Union Catalogue of the United States 
is within measurable distance of approximate completion. In addition to this, however, there 
are many Union Catalogues in the various States generally restricted to the libraries in their 
State, town or immediate vicinity. This co-operative work is of the greatest importance to 
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scholars and students and combined as it is with a very complete series of inter-library loans 
practically places at their disposal the whole of the information available within the boundaries 
of the United States. 

The situation in this country is of course very different. If there are printed catalogue 
cards produced by any library, the effort is on a very small scale and not sufficient to form a 
basis for any general catalogue. Then again the segregation of the older books in the great 
National and University Libraries which exist in a heaven of their own, above and beyond the 
ordinary library movement, render any Union Catalogue of somewhat limited charaéter and 
difficult organisation. Also the great libraries in this country almost without exception are 
not allowed to lend their books, and therefore inter-library loans are of a distinétly limited 
character when compared with ‘the facilities in the United States. The one effort in the 
direétion of a Union Catalogue has been the Short Title Catalogue of Books printed in 
England, Scotland and Ireland and of English Books printed abroad 1475-1640. This 
catalogue of 26,143 works registers copies in the British Museum, the Bodleian, the Cam- 
bridge University Library, and about 150 other collections, including several great collections 
in America. There of course exist several Union Catalogues of Periodicals. 

The volume compiled under the auspices of the American Library Association is 
exhaustive in its examination of the present position of the Union Catalogues in the United 
States. These appear to divide themselves as follows :— 

I. The National Union Catalogue. 

II. Regional and Local Union Catalogues. 
III. National Subjeé&t Union Catalogues. 
IV. Regional and Local Subjeé& Union. 

V. Exchange Catalogues. 

VI. Library of Congress Depository Catalogues. 

It seems that the organisation of Union Catalogues in the United States was, up to the 
outbreak of World War II, considered to be the next step in library work. It is to be hoped 
that the matter will be taken up again in years to come. 

Just one more interesting point. The National Union Catalogue at Washington is open 
on weekdays from 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. and on Sundays and holidays from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
How many more important works might have been written or compiled had the British 
Museum and other great libraries were open on similar liberal lines ? 





* Downs (Robert B., Ed.) Union Catalogs in the United States. Chicago, Illinois, The American Library 
Association. With Tables, Figures and a Frontispiece. 


Literary Notes 
Librarians will be glad to hear that, in the face of the present publishing difficulties, Messrs. 
Thomas Nelson Sons are able to continue their famous Discussion Books. They cannot, 
however, guarantee that every individual title will be available at any given time. Librarians 
who find that volumes are missing from their sets of this useful series should send enquiries 
to the publishers who will gladly supply current lists. 

The Aeroscience Manuals issued by the same firm are proving a great success. There 
are now eight titles in the series and more are in preparation. All are written by experts under 
the general editorship of Professor H. Levy, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 

As we go to press Mr. McColvin’s long awaited Report* mentioned in our Editorial 
notes comes to hand and as publication has been fixed for the 15th of Oétober we shall have 
to postpone the considered review of it until our next issue. It is, writes Mr. McColvin, “a 
personal report, incorporating the impressions and views of one man; it is not the joint 
work of the Emergency Committee or any other committee of the Library Association and 
unless and until it receives approval it has no ‘ Official’ status.” No one man could have 
been better fitted to make this Report than Mr. McColvin, and we are looking forward to 
reviewing it in full. 


*McCo tvin (Lionel R.) R.) The Public Library System of Great Britain: A Report = its present condition, 
with proposals for post-war reorganization. The Library Association. 5s. post free. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, Post-wAR PLANS 

Near the middle of last month two days were allotted in the Commons to a war debate 
in which Mr. Churchill was to be the star orator. According to the press at one point in the 
debate some fifty members were in the chamber, while upstairs, in a committee room, double 
the number attended a gathering of town clerks, mayors and chairmen of watch committees 
held to discuss the Home Secretary’s unpopular plan to merge the police of the country. 
World-shaking events to be discussed downstairs, parish pump affairs upstairs—and as we 
might expeé the pump won. The Association of Municipal Corporations, the Museums 
Association, and many other wire-pulling bodies, big and little, have produced memoranda 
which point, all of them, to larger local government areas and to fatter fingers in the public 
purse. When I am depressed by the squalor, smells and noise of our dreadful cities I wonder 
that our legislators have not thought of dividing them. And by this time bombs ought to 
have knocked into the thickest legislative head the desirability of spreading our industries and 
our resources. But I am an incurable optimist. Always Iam hoping that one day we may find 
enough wisdom among our national and local governors to fill the head of a baby owl. 

We are an odd people. I do not mean to be complimentary in saying this. On the 
contrary. I cannot help thinking that we have lost the political sense about which we once 
boasted. We negleé reform in peace. We agitate for it in war. You will agree that it is odd. 
\ post-war plan, if our experience is any guide, is one that cannot be carried out in war and 
that no disinterested person in his senses would approve in peace. There is a reason for this 
Strange way of going on. In war, when people are busy and some of those most concerned 
are away fighting, it is often possible to rob a hen-roost that would be too well-guarded for 
successful attack in peaceful days. Is it harsh to say this? I think not. What other reason 


can there be for trying to turn everything upside down when the enemy is thinking of nothing 
else but the way to win? Yet this is the time, we are told, for amalgamations. To many 
hundreds of librarians and assistants the question would be, in peace, of vital interest. It 
would be of interest to me. Who wants to trudge wearily all his life after a three-tailed bashaw ? 


Fascism at Home 


Here I am bothered by a parallel. More than a hundred years ago Fichte, in his Addresses 
to the German Nation, told his compatriots that “ of all peoples you are the one in whom the 
germ of human perfeétion clearly lies.” No. I am not joking. Look the passage up. Since 
Fichte the herrenvolk idea has been carefully fostered and propagated. Nearly every German 
to-day imagines that he belongs to the master-race. Adopting the idea, Hitler evolved his 
new Europe.” It was for the highest good of Europe’s people that Europe should be 
united under the master-race. The degenerate English, the corrupt French, the sub-human 
Poles, and all the other mentally defeétive races must be tricked or driven into the German 
State, or exterminated. “ It is for the good of Europe. I, Hitler, say so.” I should hate the 
prospeét of England being in the “‘ new order,” as you would too, Callimachus. 

For, look you, here in England is the great city of Graball. If you meet a Graballian he 
will soon tell you that Graball is the finest place on earth, and that his fellow citizens are the 
best people that ever lived. He will keep on telling you. He cannot make a speech without 
dragging Graball in. The truth is that Graball is a filthy hole that would have horrified 
Cobbett. Bernard Shaw, if he had ever visited it, would have promptly recommended its 
destruction and its rebuilding on cleaner, better lines from end to end. As soon as he can 
afford a season ticket or a baby car the loyal Graballian flees from the crowded Streets, the 
dark homes, the dirt, smoke and noise, into the more spacious, fresher, greener country. The 
Graballians have been migrating to their local Canaans for years. Certainly they would not 
have faced the daily double journey through the dismal suburbs had the city been governed in 
an enlightened way. But has it been governed with wisdom and vision ? It would not have 
been in its present state if it had. It might have retained the citizens who have fled to happier 
places but for its high rates, which, notwithstanding extravagant and wasted expenditure, have 
not been high enough to provide cleaner, tree-lined streets, green parks and squares in the 
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Nelson’s Aeroscience Manuals 


General Editor : 


Professor H. Levy, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 


(Professor of Mathematics at the Imperial College of Science and Technology, London) 
Each volume of this brilliant new series of Science and Mathematics courses presents a completely 


up-to-date view of its own subject. 


The many exercises and clear diagrams make the books in this 


series suitable for individual students as well as for classes. 
Journal! of the Royal Aeronautical Society: “ They are extremely well printed, cheap, and 


by authorities in their own sphere. 


All should make a wider appeal than to those studying 


aeronautics. ... These manuals are all under the general editorship of Professor Levy and an excellent 


job of work he has made of them. 


If the remaining books in this series are anything up to the 


standard of those already published, students of the future can congratulate themselves . . . Professor 


Levy is to be heartily congratulated.’’ 


FIRST VOLUMES—OTHERS READY SHORTLY 


Weather Study 
by D. BRUNT, F.R.S. 


The greatest living authority on meteorology 
has here incorporated the results of the most 
recent research. 


Modern Trigonometry 
by M. J. G. HEARLY, B.Sc. 


The Author is an Acting Flying Officer for 
A.T.C. duties. This book contains a remarkable 
number of exercises. 


Mechanical Physics 
by Professor H. DINGLE 


Deals with Physical Measurement, Properties 
of Matter, Heat, Vibration and Sound. 


Cloth Gilt. 











Elementary Mathematics 

by Professor H. LEVY 
Times Educational Supplement: “‘\f the 
other volumes are as good as this one, they 
should be warmly welcomed by all who are 
concerned with flying. ... It does more than 
than revive one’s past knowledge, it illuminates 
it, extends it.... Indeed, the book may without 
exaggeration be described as a masterpiece of 
exposition. It will edify the expert as well as 
the novice.”’ 


Air Navigation 

by E. R. HAMILTON, M.A. 
The author has written this important work, 
with the needs of the A.T.C. cadets especially 
in mind. It is essentially practical and gives a 
clear understanding of the instruments and the 
charts used by the navigator. (Shortly). 


5s. net. Each. 


Nelson Discussion Books 


“A Library for Citizens ’’—Times Literary Supp. 


These little volumes bring to the ordinary reader provocative surveys of current topics— home 


and foreign politics, economics, 
services—each is the work of an expert. 
keep for reference. 


finance, psychology, drama, literature, art, education, social 
They are books to read for enlightenment and to 
Send for list of over sixty titles. 


Each 2s. 6d. net. 


PARKSIDE WORKS 
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centre, beautiful playgrounds for children, better houses, more gardens, a smokeless sky and 
all kinds of other amenities. 

At one time, many of the officials party responsible for city over-government and 
extravagance fled the city, and in their pleasant country dwellings could dream of laying 
higher imposts upon the citizens without bearing any part of the burden themselves (public 
officials are always in need of more money to perfeé their inefficiency). And those officials 
who did live within the celestial boundaries made one wild leap to get outside them when the 
day of their well-merited retirement came. Some time ago town councillors with a warped 
sense of humour made a rule against officials living outside the cities and towns rated for 
their salaries. Officials say to the poor benighted folk living in the suburbs : “ Come into the 
garden, Maud,” and yet must be compelled by rule to live in the garden themselves ! Is it not 
funny ? Before the rule was made, and personal liberty was so grossly interfered with, I knew 
officials who, rejoicing in extra-mural residence, hated the idea of extending the cities and 
towns that paid them, because the wall of the garden might go round them. But since the 
command to “ stay at home ” was issued city officials can hardly find words to express their 
contempt for the autonomous places surrounding their “ great cities.” They condemn them 
as satellite towns, which they are, and as parasite towns, which they are not, for it is the city 
that is parasitic. They criticize their governments, which are often better than that of the city 
and rarely worse. They intrigue to incorporate them, ostensibly “ for the goog of the city 
and of the suburbs, particularly the latter,” and really to make their own jobs bigger and 
worth more money. Sometimes they succeed in their machinations, and spread the central 
government over a larger area. There is no economy. The rates go up and up. The city 
becomes more and more unwieldly administratively. And the evacuees run farther out as the 
tide of urban squalor surges on. And always the officials chase them, coveting more and 
more. They are fascists, believing, or at any rate, asserting that the union of parts makes a 
stronger whole, when they really mean a bigger hole! They and their fellow citizens are the 
herrenvolk. The surrounding degenerate, corrupt, incompetent authorities hold the coveted 
land. Intrigue and force, by parliamentary edié, are relied upon to establish the “ new order.” 
Is not the parallel complete ? 

Never will bigger bosses make a better world. 

AHAB AND NABOTH 


The Old Testament is a book of great wisdom. Traditional wisdom, the accumulated 
wisdom of ages, at last recorded. The story of Ahab and Naboth’s vineyard may not be 
historic, but it is symbolic. It warns us that while there are Naboths to cultivate good vineyards 
there will be Ahabs to covet them. The European Ahabs are turning the world upside down 
to retain the vineyards they have seized. Our Ahabs are planning to grab the home vineyards. 

But with a difference. Hitherto they have grabbed little by little, and have often succeeded. 
However life is short, time is fleeting, and they are weary of the slow process. Like Hitler 
they want the lot all at once, and no dashed nonsense about it. I am not in the least afraid they 
will succeed. All this crazy stru€ture of post-war planning will topple and crash when the war 
is over. The public will be tired of the planners, weary of their endless talk, sick of the lying 
promises of a better world. Those who return from the war will have nothing to do with any 
plan concoéted while they were away by over-busy people. If there is any planning to be 
done they will want a hand in it. Vain to ask them to shut their eyes and take what anyone 
sends them. But first they want a holiday. They must have a good time after the hardships of 
the war. So it happened after the last war, so it will happen after this, for humanity does not 
change. And this time the reaétion is likely to be more violent. The working classes detest 
income tax. The war over, they will clamour to reduce it. The tax was well enough when it 
“‘ soaked the rich.” But “ soak the worker” ? Oh, no. And the war over, are the small- 
salaried people going to queue up, as for a cinema, to pay tax at 6/6 and 10/-? They will 
queue up to demand an instant reduction. The Chancellor of the Exchequer tells us that 
85 per cent. of the tax is paid by people earning {£500 a year and less. And after the war 
lease-lend aid will cease. I for one am putting my expeétations after the war very, very low, 
that I may be the less disappointed. 
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Just published ! WE LIVED IN LONDON 
Eileen Marsh 


W L I I\ I I) Here, in a fine first novel, Eileen Marsh has exactly captured the humour, 
hy I (INDDON courage and resiliency that brought Londoners through nights of horror 
and days of anxiety and discomfort. We have all known the Smith family, 
of Jessamine Grove, Penham, S.E. ; and from the Sunday in August, 1939, 
when we saw them round the large dinner table—Dad, Mum, Gran’ma, 
the boys and girls, the young lady and gentlemen friends—we recognize 
each of them as entirely true to life. Among the younger generation are 
Arthur, the young man with “ views *’, who doesn’t hold with war but is 
ready to die fighting in the air ; respectable Doris ; nervy “lreen”’, 
HLFEN MARSH whose perkiness conceals an unsatisfactory love affair ; lively Fred, with 
an eye for all the girls but adoring his quiet little wife ; steady Jim, who 
8s. 6d. net comes through Dunkirk to face a family tragedy. 


War breaks up the circle, threatens their homes and upsets their routine, but because it is made 
of the stuff which sustained the spirit of London through the severest ordeals, the family wins 


through. 
LUTTERWORTH PRESS 


LONDON and REDHILL 
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THREE-TAILED BASHAWS 

With larger local government areas library authorities will be larger. Should the Ahabs 
succeed it means not only that librarians now independent will return to the yoke but that 
present-day assistants must face life-long subordination. Librarianship will cease to be a 
humane profession, for librarians, except in the disregarded lower ranks, will cease to have 
free contacts with readers. They will be three-tailed bashaws, not knowing what a reader is. 
Inspections, Statistics, correspondence, forms, forms, forms. Don’t I know it all. The 
Englishman dislikes this kind of military bureaucracy. He is an individualist. He will never 
meet with success except as an individualist. History is crammed with stories of our com- 
patriots who have sailed little ships into every corner of the seas, and led small companies of 
soldiers to every land in the world. A young naval officer will be very proud of his battleship, 
but tell him he can take command of a destroyer, and he will make one dive off the battleship 
on to the deck of the destroyer. He dives for independent command. 

Nearly every reform in library technique has been suggested by librarians who have been 
trained in small libraries and who have learned to take charge in them. All these reforms have 
been resolutely opposed by those in charge of large services. Without exception they have 
opposed. Naturally. They want their services to be static. Reform means change, and change 
in a big service means a lot of work. In a small service it is a new, refreshing interest. Most of 
the larger services are now administered by librarians who have come from small libraries. 
Naturally. The librarian of Nether Happiburgh has time to think about his job, and does so. 
But the head of Graball P.L. is too busy with committee and secretarial work to realize that 
he is a librarian. From his talk he might be running a chain of eating-houses. If my fate gave 
me control of any large service I would just as soon it were a lot of eating-houses as of 
libraries, for at the top | should hardly know the difference. 

As to the Ahabs, whether the European or the home brand, I am reminded of Henry 
Vaughan, the religious poet, who condescended to our common humanity enough to 


exclaim : “‘ How brave a prospeét is a bright backside.” 


Co-ORDINATION AND A STATE DEPARTMENT 

‘The larger areas could only come into being, as far as libraries are concerned, by the setting 
up of a sub-department of a State ministry. On this point it seems to me that Mr. McColvin, 
writing a few years ago with his usual vigour and justifiable confidence, said the last word : 
“What part can co-ordination, or in other words, central control, play in this ?”” he asks. 
“It is obvious that it can do very little ; it may even be dangerous, for what could be the 
nature of this control ? It would mean simply the formation of a State department, either a 
new department or an extension of an existing department, which would be empowered either 
to compel local authorities to spend enough to provide library facilities up to a certain minimum 
Standard, or /o coerce them, by means of grants in aid (to be met by taxation), into expending more. 
The Englishman detests compulsion or coercion—he would not be a Britisher if be didn’t, Could such 
action in any way help to arouse his sympathies towards libraries ?. Emphatically not [my italics 
so far]—and moreover he would, with reason, objeé to the expense of the central organization, 
not matter how small that expense may be. [And I may add the extra expense of the larger 
area Organization.] There is even a greater danger displayed,” Mr. McColvin proceeds, “when 
we consider upon what authority this central control would necessarily devolve . . . we are 
not likely to institute any new Ministry of Public Libraries. There is only the Ministry of 
Education left... But education—no. We are not solely educative ; but join the public 
library movement with educational work and it will at once arouse suspicion in the popular mind 
that we are trying to make him good and clever—or, if these qualities are, as the popular 
saying infers, incompatible, one or the other. It would sof arouse his sympathy. It would 
narrow the sphere of our work.” [Mr. McC.’s italics.] Mr. McColvin was attacking Dr. 
Baker’s article in the Fortnightly Review, and he made mincemeat of his opponent. 

Particularly when he wrote: “ No system of co-ordination, no statutory legislation, no scheme 
whatsoever, will bring libraries to mature productiveness without the support of the people.” This 
text ought to be painted in gold above the platform in Chaucer House. GLAUCON. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LevreERS ON OuR AFFAIRS,” 
—Editor, Tue Liprary Worn, i 
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Topicalities 

Edited by H. G. T. Curisropner, A.L.A. 

TOTTENHAM.—The most interesting pub- 
lication received this month is the September 
issue of New Books from the Tottenham Public 
Libraries. This is an attraétive leaflet, and its 
eight pages contain, besides the list of recent 
additions, several interesting notes on the 
libraries’ activities. 

The first is concerned with the supply of 
books to the Services, and points out the 
apparent inadequacy of supplies from official 
sources, if the constant requests from ex- 
Tottenham Service men for books from their 
public library can be taken as a guide. 
Tottenham is doing its best by supplying 
withdrawn books direét to Service men from 
the distri€t, and also appeals to the public to 
give their surplus books for the same purpose. 

An exhibition of children’s books published 
in America was held during the week beginning 
September 21$t, the exhibition being on loan 
from the Nottingham Library. 

New Books also contains a short list of books 
—Allies in Fiction—consisting of books on the 
social and economic life and history of America, 
Russia and China. 

Another interesting feature is “ Over the 
Counter,” a chat between a reader and an 
assistant. The subject is sequel stories, and 
after dealing with several well-known series, 
the discussion leads up to the provision of 
reading lists to suit every reader’s requirements, 
prepared by “ the appropriate ‘ expert’” on 
the staff. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 
Coventry Public Libraries—Report for the 
period 1st April, 1940, to 318t March, 1942. 


Acting Librarian, Joseph Sidwell. Popula- 
tion (est. 1939), 225,000. Estimated total 
Stock, 61,000. Additions, 16,641. Total 


issues, 727,499. Borrowers’ tickets in force, 

42,947. Branches, 4. 

_ The Gulson (Central) Library, with the exception 
of the Reference Department, was destroyed by enemy 
action on the night of 14th-15th November, 1940. 
About 150,000 books, maps, prints, etc., including a 
large colleétion of priceless local records in the strong 
room, were lost. On the same night the Longford 
Branch Library was also destroyed, and other branches 
damaged. The staff salvaged some 25,000 volumes from 
the Central Reference Library. In January, 1941, 
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temporary administrative headquarters were eStablished 

in the junior department at the Earlsdon Library. The 

Central Reference Library and the Foleshill Branch 

were both damaged in a subsequent raid. The increased 

use made of the surviving branch libraries, together 
with the requests of numerous readers, indicated the 
need for a central service, therefore a temporary central 
library was opened in January, 1942, and was an 
immediate success. In September, 1941, Mr. E. Austin 

Hinton, the City Librarian, i his position to take 

up the Chief Librarianship of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

and Mr. Joseph Sidwell, Deputy Librarian, was 
appointed Aéting Librarian. 

LrverPoot Public Libraries.—Report for year 
ending 318t March, 1942. Chief Librarian, 
|. F. Smith. Population (est. 1941), 685,280. 
Total stock, 457,660. Additions, 54,068. 
Withdrawals, 292,578 (including 209,550 
vols. destroyed by enemy aétion). Issues : 
Lending, 4,112,583; Reference, 395,629. 
Borrowers’ tickets in force, 141,760. Separate 
establishments, 24. 

How different is this Report from what we are 
accustomed to receive from Liverpool. Instead of the 
finely produced annual brochure telling of the great 
work accomplished, this time a typewritten sheet with 
a long catalogue of disaSters is presented. It tells how 
during the night of 3rd-4th May, 1941, the Brown 
Library building and the Kirkdale Brarich Library was 
completely destroyed, and eleven other libraries 
damaged by enemy aétion. A total of nearly 210,000 
books, including the entire stock, not on issuc, of the 
Gulson and Kirkdale Libraries were destroyed, together 
with the manuscript catalogue of additions to the 
Reference Library since 1891; the whole of the 
Lending Libraries manuscript catalogue; and other 
records in the Branch Libraries Co-ordination Depart- 
ment. Five members of the Staff, on fire guard duty, 
were injured at the Central Library. The Piéton 
Reading Room suffered only slight damage. The 
Wavertree, Norris Green and Sefton Park Branch 
Libraries were all damaged in other raids, but all three 
are now working almost normally. The Hornby 
Library escaped damage and is being used as a 
cataloguing department and administration offices ; the 
Stock has been dispersed and the Library closed to the 
— In spite of all enemy attempts to dislocate the 
ibrary syStem a circulation total of over four and half 
millions is a great achievement. 

MansFIELD Public Libraries, Art Gallery and 
Museum.—Annual Report, 1941-1942. Chief 
Librarian and Curator, F. E. Cronshaw, 
F.L.A. Population (est. 1938), 47,420. 
Income from Rate, £4,357. Stock : Lending, 
37,497; Junior, 7,691; Reference, 2,356; 
Local Colleétion, 1,277. Additions, 7,330. 
Withdrawals, 6,497. Issues: Lending, 
475,041; Junior, 95,864; Schools, 40,486 ; 
Delivery Stations, 40,704. Borrowers, 20,996; 
extra tickets, 14,793. 1 Branch; Delivery 
Stations, 3. 

For the fourth successive year the increase in 
circulation has been more than maintained. Nearly 
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70,000 more books were used in the year being reviewed 
than in the year previous. Outstanding increases were 
recorded in seétions dealing with engineering, garden- 
ing, handicrafts, and foreign affairs. Many evacuees are 
Still in the Borough although numbers have returned 
home. The Libraries Committees of Southend and 
Worthing have lent 600 volumes for the use of evacuees 
from those areas. 1,063 evacuees are registered readers 
in the Adult Lending Library, and 743 are now using 
the Junior Department. The winter leétures in the 
Museum and Art Gallery were well attended, and 
exhibitions of prominent loan colleétions attracted large 
numbers of visitors. 


Book-Selection Guide 
\ DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 
PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE. 

ScorrisH -PoutsH Socrery PuBLICATIONs : 
No. 3. Compiled by Baxter (J. H.) and 
Revised by BusHnett (G. H.). What to 
Read about Poland. Oliver and Boyd. 

\ useful list of books and articles dealing with 
every aspeét of Polish life and politics. 

UNIVERSITY OF St. ANDREWs LiBRary Pus- 
LICATIONS, II. SatmMonp (J. B.) and 
BusHNELL (G. H.) Henderson’s Benefaétion. 
\ Tercentenary Acknowledgment of the 
University Debt to A.H. Illus. St. Andrews, 
W. C. Henderson, University Press. 

Alexander Henderson gave in 1642 the sum of 

{1,000 for the improvement of the Library and Public 

School of the University of St. Andrews. The University 

Court has taken advantage of the Tercentenary of 

Henderson’s Benefaétion to place on record the 

appreciation of the original gift and to combine with 

this a short history of the University and of its famous 


Library. 
GENERAL. 
Bartes (Frederick W.) Your Mind Can Heal 
You. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


** Disease,”’ writes Dr. Bailes in his Introduétion, 
“Is the outward sign of some inner mental dis- 
turbance,” and in this sentence lies a great, an 
overwhelming truth, if everyone could see it. In 
medical science the first law of healing is “to remove 
the cause.” The health-secker must learn how to 
remove the deStruétive thought-waves which Stand 
between him and the healing power before he can hope 
to attain physical harmony and well-being. This 
healing power works through law and Dr. Bailes 
explains in clear and simple te uage how it works. 
His scientific knowledge of — has given him 
insight into the mentality of the sick, their eon, their 
hopes and the lack of knowing how to apply the healing 
forces from within. He shows no religious or medical 
bias and his work proves the enlightened trend of 
thought which is to-day breaking through the clouds 
of ignorance and disease. 


Bet (E. Moderly) O&avia Hill: A Biography. 
With a Foreword by Sir Reginald Rowe. 
Illus. Constable. 15s. net. 





To those who are hoping to improve the living 
conditions for workers this volume will come as a 
revelation. It lays bare a career of Struggle and hope in 
which the continuous battle for a clearance of vile 
slums, the reservation of open parks and commons, the 
better lighting, heating and accommodation for the 
very poor was fought with unrelenting vigour and a 
large measure of success. Such was the struggle to 
which O€avia Hill devoted her days. In 1864 at the age 
of twenty-six, she Started weekly meetings in the kitchen 
at Nottingham Place School for mothers and taught 
them to make clothes for their children, gave them 
pleasant evenings, and gradually gained an insight into 
their home conditions and the disabilities under which 
they existed. From that time onward she never looked 
back. Her eagerness for help and money to carry out 
her schemes led her into touch with Ruskin and for 
many years the two worked together. Their friendly 
relations, their unfortunate disagreements and _ their 
ultimate reconciliation are dwelt upon with sympathy 
and understanding. Her whole life was devoted to the 
cause and it seems Strange that towards the last she, who 
had worked on equal terms with men, had sat on Royal 
Commissions and had influenced cabinet ministers and 
others in authority to advance her views which were far 
ahead of her own generation, should refuse to support 
those who had by then begun to work wholeheartedly 
for women’s enfranchisement. But so it was. She was 
ever modes and retiring and this biography wiil do 
much service in bringing to light the personality of a 
great woman of the Victorian age, about whom too 
little has hitherto been known. 

Gorvon (George Stuart) Anglo-American 
Literary Relations. Oxford University Press, 
5S. 

A valuable contribution to the subjeé of literary 
relations between this country and America, founded on 
le@tures delivered in 1931 and again in 1938 and 
hitherto unpublished. Owing to the author’s untimely 
death last March, the work has been edited by Dr. R. W. 
Chapman, who then received a considerable mass of raw 
material from which to reshape the whole which must 
Still be regarded as incomplete, however, as Professor 
Gordon had been unable to do justice to the American 
literature of the past ten years. The book is divided into 
six parts, Early American Literature to the end of the 
\merican Revolution, The Rise of American Literature, 
Friendship in Letters, British Authors in America, 
British Author’s copyright at the time of the vicious and 
indefensible syStem of pirated editions, and lastly a 
dissertation on the literary hopes of America which 
since that date have begun to show distin@ signs of 
fulfilment. 

Hoime (C. G.), Ed. Decorative Art 1942. 
The Studio Year Book. Thirty-Seventh 
Annual Issue. Studio Ltd. Illus. Paper, 
gs. 6d. net; cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

In these days when we are deprived of much that 
is lovely and while we cherish a hope that furniture and 
decoration may be restored to us with facilities for the 
loving care of same, it is doubly refreshing to turn over 
the pages of this beautifully reproduced Year Book and 
to piéture what can be done to make an ideal place to 
live in. Artists, architeé&ts, furniture-designers and many 
others have contributed to produce a piétorial and 
descriptive representation of pleasant homes. A useful 
seétion deals with the arrangement of the one-room 
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apartment and how to utilise it to the best advantage ; 
for eating (eight people) ; for living and entertaining 
(a dozen or so); and for sleeping (two beds). This is 
certainly a wartime proposition | 


Huxiey (Julian) Evolution the Modern 
Synthesis. Allen and Unwin. 25s. net. 


Dr. Julian Huxley is the right man for the 
stupendous task he has undertaken in working out the 
theories of evolution and natural selection which have 
rocked the world since the day of Charles Darwin. Ever 
since 1936 when he seletted his subje&t for the 
presidential address to the Zoology seétion of the 
British Association, he has continued his research 
in the hope of pinning down the causes of 
the breach which has widened since the days of the 
Darwinian theory and that of the later school of 
biologists. The third chapter deals more especially with 
Mendelism, the fifth with Geographical Speciation. 
Evolutionary trends and evolutionary progress are 
handled in masterly fashion. On the whole the language 
in which the work is written is suitable for the layman. 
It will prove indispensable to every student of general 
biology. The bibliography contains some thousand 
selected titles carefully chosen with a view to furthering 
Study and the whole forms a complete survey of the 
latest developments of the subject. 


Kerrn (A. Berriedale) The Constitution under 
Strain. Stevens and Sons. 2s. 6d. net. 


The author, as a leading Constitutional lawyer, is 
well qualified to examine the present position of the 
Constitution and the dangers to which the democratic 
system is exposed. ‘He deals with the main faés of the 
War and then proceeds to discuss the War Cabinet, 
Parliament and the Political Parties. An admirable piece 
of work which should be in the hands of all who wish 
to understand where we Stand politically at the present 
junéture. 


Pick (John) Gerard Manley Hopkins, Priest 
and Poet. Portraits. Oxford University 
Press. 8s. 6d. net. 


It has been said of Gerard Manley Hopkins that the 
ed po of his life was the moment when from the 
unfo youth he became the Jesuit Priest, and that 
the three facets of his charaéter as man, churchman and 
poet were then disharmonised. Mr. Pick has 
endeavoured to refute this aspeé& of his life and goes 
far to prove that his poems breathe forth his spirit, 
and that his manhood was at one with his mind and 
soul. Since the resuscitation of the poems in 1918, when 
Manley’s genius was first acknowledged, there has been 
no fair estimate of its true place in literature and no real 
appreciation of the mind that produced it. Here we 
have both and Mr. Pick has done a real service in 
clearing up the mistaken ideas which have been built 
round his subjeé, and presenting it in a true light. The 
result is an absorbing survey of a subtle, beautiful and 
conscientious personality. 

Preepy (George R.) The Courtly Charlatan. 
Jenkins. 16s. net. 

The mySterious Comte de St.-Germain is by 
no means an unfamiliar figure in the book-world, 
whatever he may have been in eighteenth century 
France, and here we have a colleétion of the more 


thrilling Stories, true and apochryphal, of what he did 





and said. Madame de Pompadour figures largely in the 
pages. He frightened her thoroughly with his tales of 
vampires, graveyards, incantations and general hocus- 
pocus. Whilst there is little new material here, the 
treatment is psychological and would-be occultists will 
find much to set them wondering anew. 


Simon (Paul) Un Seul Ennemi: l’Envahisseur. 
The Continental Publishers (Hachette). 5s. 
net. 

Until and when this book appears in the English 
language those who can appreciate the original should get 
hold of it and mark, learn and inwardly digest the many 
truths therein. Here they will find a true exposition of 
the State of France under German occupation, written 
by one who has witnessed the degradation and sullen 
enmity in which its people are living. Suffering and 
rebellious they await the day of release and rehabilita- 
tion. The author, a journalist and editor of one of the 
clandestine papers, includes a chapter on the under- 
ground press. Another describes the three Zones into 
which Hitler has divided France, namely the Free Zone, 
the Occupied Zone and the Forbidden Zone. The 
writing is fair and without prejudice. General de Gaulle 
in his short preface to the book declares that he can 
vouch for its truth. 


STEVENSON (A. C.) Build Your own Enlarger. 
Illus. Fountain Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


The enlarging of snapshots and other small 
negatives is a very important part of the would-be 
artist-photographer’s work. The enlarging ye 
must not only be accurate but reliable in eve tail and 
such apparatus is not only expensive but also difficult 
to obtain. Here then is the very thing for the enter- 
prising young photographer. He wore | tools and the 
type of mind and hand that knows how to use them, and 
then if he will take the trouble to study the instruétions 
here given he will achieve his pu and find that he 
has made an instrument which will serve him well. The 
wording is so clear and the diagrams so exaét and ample 
that with care he cannot go wrong. Mr. Stevenson and 
the publishers have done well to issue a description of 
the various models of enlargers in so handy a form. 


Srraus (Ralph) Sala: The Portrait of an 
Eminent Viétorian. Illus. Constable. 18s. 
net. 

After publishing interesting and _ successful 
monographs on the printers and booksellers, Basker- 
ville, Dodsley and Curll, Mr. Ralph Straus has turned 
to Victorian times and has written the life of a journalist 
of those spacious times. Did we say @ journalist? We 
mean THE journalist. If any one man Stands for 
Vitorian journalism it is George Augustus Sala. From 
1857 to the year of his death, in 1895, he wrote for the 
Daily Telegraph in that inimitable style which was 
christened Telegraphese. But this was only one side of 
his literary activities, books, articles, advertising 
booklets poured from his pen in such numbers that 
even Mr. Straus, the indefatigable bibliographer, has 
had to limit himself to a list of Sala’s separate publica- 
tions. A man about town, a special correspondent 
whenever anything exciting happened abroad, Sala 
lived the fullest life possible and a career of a kind only 
possible in Viétorian England. Mr. Straus has given us 
a first-class book on a pi€turesque but rather sordid 
subjeét. 
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Tripp (H. Alker), C.B.E. Town Planning, and 
Road Traffic. Foreword by Professor 
Patrick Abercrombie. Diagrams and folding 
plan. Edward Arnold. tos. net. 


The author has had the advantage of being in 
charge of traffic arrangements while an Assistant 
Commissioner of Police at Scotland Yard, and he 
places a well-considered view of traffic, both town and 
country, and its regulation before the public. He gives 
some very useful suggestions with plans for the plan- 
ning of new distri¢ts and also interesting views on 
town traffic and its re-organisation. 


FICTION. 


Basso (Hamilton) Wine of the Country. Con- 
stable. 9s. net. 


The scene of this novel is laid among the hills of 


New England and a wild distri& in the south amidst the 
cloying heat of the swamps. Ravenswill comes from 
his home to the University of Chadhurst to study 
anthropology under Professor Anthony Prescott. In 
the family are two daughters and a niece, the latter a 
morbid, passionate, beautiful creature with whom 
Ravenswill falls in love. At first they are happy, but 
this Northern girl is not liked in the South, nor does she 
find the atmosphere there congenial. Jealousy and 
distrust are her undoing and the marriage ends badly, 
but the tragedy is lightened by a glimpse of future 
happiness. A sowed Story filled to the brim with 
human temperament, its strength and its weaknesses. 

Beux (Adrian) Apple Acre. Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 

The scene is Suffolk, the acres of land are beset by 
war, there is work and more work, organic and intensive 
farming, harvesting, planting fruit-trees, animals to 
feed, potatoes to dig, apples to pick, beans to hoe—all 
the thousand and one tasks required on the land and the 
thousand and two domestic jobs in the house that never 

uite get done and are all to do again the next day. But 
» it is—the round of life, marred by wartime 
difficulties and restri€tions, and beautifully put into 
words by this artist of narrative, culled from personal 
experience and therefore so real that the reader lives 
it while he reads. 
Gask (Arthur) His Prey Was Man. 

7s. 6d. net. 

Another of Mr. Gask’s records of the triumphs of 
Gilbert Larose, late of Scotland Yard. Blackmail and 
murder give him a great deal of trouble but in spite of 
there being some suggestion of his own complicity in 
one of the murders he clears up everything satisfa€torily 
and dramatically. Mr. Gask must be careful. His 
colonial up-bringing has led him into a bad mistake on 
p. 29, where a solicitor is described as defending his 
client at the Old Bailey and having an excellent way 
with juries!!! 


Jenkins. 


LANE (Gret) Death Prowls the Cove. Jenkins. 


7s. 6d. 


An adventure of Kate and Tony Marsh and Mr. and 
Mrs. John Barrin, with Cocoa, the Pekinese, and 
Blaster Murphy the foul-mouthed parrot. They have 
already appeared in several Stories by this author and 
the combination always produces good yarns and 
amusing incidents. This is no exception to the rule 
and the beautiful Devonshire cove goes through some 








very nasty experiences before returning to its pristine 

peace. 

Wueeter (H. E.) Death Takes a Ride. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

When the body of Harmer Prail was found in 
Epping Forest it started a lot of complications which are 
not finally worked out until the reader arrives at p. 254. 
Quite a lot of real deteétion, but plenty of thrills. 


Wotrr (Maritta M.) Whistle Stop. Constable, 
Qs. net. 

Up-to-the-minute American fi€tion in the newest 
Style which holds the reader in thrall but is difficult to 
analyse because there is no art-form and no plot. It is 
impossible to say what is happening at the beginning, 
the middle or the end. Nothing seems to happen and 
yet everything happens. Mary marries the man she has 
lived with for years as soon as Kenny, her brother, 
whom she loves, has to dodge the police—the relation- 
ship between this brother and sister is extraordinary— 
Josette makes a runaway match, Jen sees her name on 
“big-time ” bills, the child Dorothy lies her way 
through the book and Carl still struggles with his 
adolescent fears at the end of it. Only Molly, the 
mother of this family, remains her imperturbable self, 
knowing the worst of her brood of children, loving 
them all, showing outrageous favouritism, biting and 
nagging at Sam, her husband, as they sit rocking on the 
squeaky porch swing. A kaleidoscopic, not to say 
remarkable and brilliant pi€ture of low-class Americans 
who live on the railroad track near a Whistle Stop. 

JUVENILES. 
MacManon (Desmond), Ed. The National 
Youth Song Book. Nelson. 10s. 6d. net. 

Many great favourites are here colleéted together 
and the whole forms a fine seleétion of songs for 
community singing, suitable not only for Youth Clubs, 
but also for “iP the places in which people sing. The 
Editor has made a splendid job of sele&ting tunes which 
appeal to the masses, among them shanties, spirituals, 
operatic airs, soldier and student songs, hymns, carols 
and recorder melodies. The last mentioned, of which 
there are twenty-six examples, are also suitable for 
clubs interested in instrumental music. There is a 
complete alphabetical index which renders reference 
easy, and in every way the publication should prove a 
huge success amongst “ singers of all ages who possess 
the spirit and joy of youth.” 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

AGENDA: A Quarterly Journal of Reconstruétion, 
July, 1942. —ANAIS PAULISTAS DE MEDICINA E 
CHIRURGICA, April, 1942——AMERICAN LI- 
BRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, July and 
August, 1942.—BUSINESS INFORMATION BU- 
REAU, Cleveland Public Library Bulletin, June, 1942, 
Business Information Sources :—War and Defense 
Information Centre Bulletin, July, 1942 :—What's 
New on War and Defense. Accession List No. 2, 


August, 1942.—THE LIBRARIAN, August and 
September, 1942—THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, 


\ugust—September, 1942.—THE LIBRARY ASSO- 
CIATION RECORD, August and September, 1942.— 
THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, July and August, 1942. 
NEW ZEALAND LIBR. ARIES, June, 1942. 
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Editorial 


HERALDED by a leading article in The Times which appeared on the morning of its publication, 
the Report on the Public Libraries System of Great Britain by Mr. Lionel R. McColvin is now 
available. It will, without doubt, be the most carefully read current work in its own field, and 
its suggestions will be subjected to the closest scrutiny. Our correspondent in “ Letters on 
Our Affairs ” makes the first step in our pages in this direétion, although, as he indicates, his 
views are merely preliminary. Last month we suggested that if such a report were issued by 
the Library Association, it should be made quite clear that it is the pronouncement of an 
individual and not an official document in the stri& sense. Already, of course, as The Times 
leader seems to suggest, the distin@tion between Mr. McColvin’s work and the views of the 
Library Association have been confused in the public mind. That was inevitable. But we 
understand that the Association at a later time will issue its own considered statement of what 
it thinks to be necessary and practicable in the re-construétion of the library service—if, indeed, 
it is reconstruéted—to meet after-war needs. On the whole, the book is quite readable and 
betrays very little of the hurry in which it must have been written: its facts seem to be sound 
and marshalled with considerable skill; its general outlook is generous. With much of it 
there will not only be agreement; there will be enthusiastic agreement. In so far as it is a 
proposed system for post-war organization, it follows the lines already suggested by the 
Regional Systems created for Civil Defence, involving larger library areas administered from 
what Mr. McColvin believes to be the central town or other focus of each area. The counties 
as such disappear, the smaller towns and villages merge into the central town, and so we get 
in one way or another a cohesive, self-sufficient and mutually supporting set of libraries in 
each area. It is around the choice of area and all its implications that discussion will rage and 
upon which it will be most difficult to obtain general consent. These units, however, while 
essential to Mr. McColvin’s scheme, cannot be regarded other than as proposals to be 
discussed. Librarians will be quick to see that many of them will become branch librarians 
if the scheme matures, but in every one of the many schemes we have seen for post-war 
re-construction, larger units than the present ones are invariably implied, and this of necessity 
means the disappearance as chief officers of many now holding office. This is only one item 
in a whole series of discussable proposals. We hope that every one or our readers will study 
the Report and will bring to the common discussions that must be forthcoming a complete 
and, we hope, impartial understanding of what is involved. 
* * * * * * 

In the O&ober number of The Fordwick, the handy little quarterly list of new books issued 
by the Brentford and Chiswick Libraries, there is a quite useful article on “ America, Britain, 
and Books” by Mrs. Alicia Street, who is Chairman of The American Outpost in Great 
Britain. Probably most of our readers know that the American Outpost is concerned, very 

uch as the British Council is in relation to foreign countries, with the promotion of better 
understanding between the American and British people: it issues lists of books and gives 
various types of advice. In the list in question are given some ten titles of recent books on 
America which should be in every English library. As we have suggested in earlier numbers, 
it would be well if our American friends would provide us with a list of some one hundred 
titles of current books which in their view represent American thought and aétivity at its best. 
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The Annual Report of the St. Louis Public Library takes the rather unusual title of 
Books and Bullets: how the St. Louis Public Library is helping to win the war. \n a set of brief 
paragraphs, Mr. Compton, the Librarian, tells us that since January, 1940, 967 circulating 
technical books on engineering subjeéts have been bought, and gives an analysis of how 
various types of munition worker or member of the Armed Forces made use of them. This 
is followed by letters from typical users of technical books, showing how they re-acted to 
them : such notes as “ Although was borrowed several times, | did not find it particularly 
useful. The books most useful to me are .” The interesting point is that Mr. Compton 
confines his report to this particular technical angle so far as its text is concerned, although he 
promises a future report on the home front value of the library. This, of course, should be 
very great in a library with an income of nearly a million dollars serving a population of over 
800,000, with a use for home reading of nearly three million volumes. Like many American 
libraries, it does not record the reference use made of books. In England when reference 
library book use is not recorded, it is normally because the issue is so small relatively to the 
rest of the library that the librarian fears to give the figures because their smaller number 
will be misunderstood : In America we believe that perhaps some other reason, which we 
have not yet seen stated, prevails. 

* * * * * * 


Every sign of the activity of our Australian brethren is naturally of great interest to us. 
We have been shown the following extraé from a letter by Mr. H. Rutherford Purnell, the 
State Librarian of South Australia, which certainly indicates the type of activity, not of course 
uncommon in England, but which we are nevertheless glad to see is meeting with success and 
appreciation in South Australia. 

“We do not grow less busy at the Library. There are fewer readers through the day 
which only serves to enable us to get through more work. Our Country Lending Service 
took a big jump when in June last we published the new Catalogue. Then came the Children’s 
Library Service to Country Schools, which has grown so rapidly that we are sending 
boxes of books to over 200 schools. About March one of my younger assistants suddenly 
erupted with a scheme to assist the munitions manufacturers, with whom the country ts 
now bristling. It was a job that | was wanting to do as a direé contribution to the war effort, 
so I encouraged him to go ahead to the limit. I sent him to visit some of the works to tell 
them of our wealth of books and periodicals on technical subjeéts. He came back brimfull 
of enthusiasm. Some of them didn’t know we existed! Others regarded us as ‘ merely a 
government department.’ When he explained to them that by means of the Wilson, Library 
Association and other indexes we could turn up articles on how to make most things under 
the sun, and that we could keep them posted on current progress, he came back bulging 
with requests for lists on such matters as they were concerned with. One firm subsequently 
said that we had at once put £1,500 per annum in their pockets. Others who were losing 
thousands through a sort of brass tarnishing which caused their produéts to be scrapped 
were immediately put on the right track, etc., etc., ad Jib. And so has begun another new 
* Research Service.’ ” 








* + * * * * 


One of the interesting documents that reaches us regularly is The Canterbury Public Library 
Journal from Christchurch, New Zealand. Although the war is now very close to this “ Other 
England ” overseas, Christchurch has not suffered yet from any form of enemy aétion: in 
May last, however, considerable damage was done to the public library by an ordinary fire. 
The Journal records that the Library is doing very aétive work in the distribution of books to 
the troops. We do not learn from it that black-out has yet been enforced in Christchurch, 
although we know that along part of the New Zealand coast it has at least been tried. The 
Journal records a good up-to-date selection of books as being available in New Zealand, 
very little interrupted apparently by the difficulties of the war. Canterbury Library is not a 
free library, although it is open to the public for a modest subscription, and it appears to 
answer the purpose of the public library for this city. It seems strange, however, in one of 
our most progressive Dominions that the old-fashioned subscription method should still exist. 
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Librarians and Post-War Reconstruction” 


By Epmunp V. Corsert, F.L.A. (Mitcham P.L., now serving in the R.A.F.). 


Wuitst it would be idle to anticipate Mr. McColvin’s report on post-war reconstruction in 
librarianship there are certain factors which might well engage our thoughts although the end 
of the war is at present far from view. 


The most pressing problem is that of staff. The war has seen both the engagement of 
many temporary librarians and the promotion of junior assistants to fill temporarily the senior 
positions left vacant by“their colleagues on aétive serwice. What will the post-war world of 
librarianship have to offer such assistants who have shouldered such heavy responsibilities 
during the national emergency ? Already the war has run for a span of three years and may 
yet continue for as long a period ; the assistants now filling the vacant senior positions may 
therefore obtain up to five or six years’ experience of senior work. Are we to expect them to 
retire gracefully to their former junior positions after the war, or are we to have a plan whereby 
temporary librarians anxious to remain in libraries may have the opportunity of realising 
their ambitions ? 

We are encouraging these assistants to proceed with their Library Association examina- 
tions and many of them are attaining distinét success in the profession ; at the end of the war 
many will be qualified Associates or Fellows of the association and we cannot afford to waste 
the knowledge they have acquired. No one will suggest, and the thought could never be 
entertained, that the pre-war librarians should not take up their former positions on 
demobilisation or fill the higher vacancies which have occurred during the war and have only 
been filled temporarily. Yet unless some remedy is found this will mean that the temporary 
assistants and former juniors must either leave the profession or once more revert to their 
lowly posts. 

To accept such a situation would be a waste of man and woman power and our thoughts 
and those of the Library Association should be directed to employing this vast potential of 
qualified librarians. At the conclusion of hostilities the government will doubtlessly indulge 
in a vast building programme and our association should see to it that librarianship has its 
part in this plan. Each local authority could be asked to prepare a “ five-year ” plan of library 
expansion, including new central libraries and branches; we are all full well aware that the 
need for better and more library buildings was most apparent even before the war. The staff 
for these new libraries could then be chosen from the assistants already mentioned. The 
knowledge that such projects were under consideration would do much to encourage these 
assistants to press on with their studies and would considerably swell the number of ¢rained 
librarians, and give added strength to the profession. As things stand to-day the thought must 
Strike all temporary and temporarily promoted assistants that it will be an unhappy day for 
them, from the point of view of their work and ambitions, when their former colleagues 
return and they must either leave the profession or resume their former menial posts. Apart 
from the expansion programme, the Library Association might also compile a register of such 
assistants, with their qualifications and experience, so that at the end of the war suitable 
vacancies might be filled from this pool in much the same way as a pool of persons wishing to 
take up temporary posts during wartime was compiled by the association. 


The second point in question is that of refresher schools for demobilised librarians. After 
a gap of many years in their professional careers they will have inevitably forgotten much of 
such technicalities as cataloguing, classification, bibliography, etc., and there will be a con- 
siderable gap in their knowledge of books. Plans should be ready so that at the end of the war 
a number of schools of librarianship can be opened at which demobilised librarians will 
refresh their memory in the varied subjeéts of their calling. The staffing of such schools 
will present difficulty as many of them will be only of a temporary nature, but with the 
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co-operation of local authorities it should be possible to loan, either whole-time or par-time 
the services of suitable le€turers. Such schools would be of inestimable value not only to 
librarians already qualified but to those whose Studies are only half complete and have yet 
further examinations to pass. 


Finally, all problems are connected with our relations with the public and in gaining public 
recognition of the importance of our work. To this end the Association should embark upon 
a plan of national publicity using the films, wireless, and every modern means of publicity, in 
making the public fully conscious of the facilities the public libraries have to offer. The old- 
time conservatism which has made us refrain from advertisement as being beneath our dignity 
should be banished for ever and the methods of the modern business house must be adopted. 
If we wish to obtain public support we must go out to get it instead of sitting smugly back in 
our office chairs expecting the public to fall gratefully around our necks. The very backward 
State of librarianship to-day can be direétly attributed to our lack of publicity and to the lack 
of public interest. Born under a very unhappy Star in 1850 the public libraries have struggled 
on supported by 25 per cent. of the population only, mostly made up of the lower and middle 
classes. Even now, over 20 years after the abolition of the rate limitation, the libraries still 
suffer from the stigma of the “ free ” library and are generally regarded as the province of the 
less well-to-do. Library incomes are never, even in the most flourishing of libraries, based on 
their aétual needs, rather are they based on the very minimum which a grudging authority will 
give to support a most modest and often meagre library service. The public must be made 
aware of the possibilities of books; the need for better buildings, increased book-funds, 
better qualified staff, and so on, must be brought home to them. The only means of achieving 
this interest and goodwill is by the use of publicity on a national scale. 


Once we have the public interest we can proceed with our plans for extension and may be 
nationalisation, but unless the public think libraries worth while the chances of a library 
service of a nationally uniform high quality will be negligible. With public support our 
present-day difficulties would largely disappear and the Library Association would take up its 
rightful place in government esteem along with such bodies as the British Medical Association 
and the National Union of Teachers, and would then be in a position to demand scales of 
salaries in accordance with the responsibilities of each individual post and the disgrace of local 
authorities offering absurdly low salaries for qualified librarians and being able to fill these 
posts at such salaries would for ever disappear. 


To add point to the preceding paragraphs let me quote an example of the public’s 
ignorance of our work. In an evening newspaper of a large provincial town appeared a short 
column describing the inability of a certain local bigwig to obtain a book necessary for a 
lecture he was to give. The lecturer had asked the editor of the newspaper to co-operate by 
publishing an appeal in his paper, asking if any local resident had a copy of the book and 

would be prepared to lend it. The appeal was published accordingly, with what result is not 
known, but what a disgrace to our profession that neither the lecturer nor the editor had 
apparently ever thought of trying the public library and apparently had no knowledge of the 
Regional Library Bureaux and the work of National Central Library, which would doubtlessly 
have produced the required book in the minimum of time! ! ! 


\n interesting literary adventure, although in a somewhat familiar field, is that being 
undertaken by Mr. L. Stanley Jast, to which he has given the title Live Books Resurrected. He 
desires to re-edit and produce in a not expensive form, books which have intrinsic value but 
which have _— —* unobtainable or difficult to obtain. His first volumes are Miss Mitford’s 
Belford Regis : Sketches of a Country Town, The Memoirs of Robert-Houdin, Ambassador, 

Author and C ten, N. P. Willis’ Pencillings by ‘the W. ay and James Morier’s The Adventures of 
Hajj Baba of Ispaban in England. The series, which is to be published by Mr. T. Werner Laurie, 
will, we believe, obtain the co-operation of librarians. Readability is Mr. Jast’s standard of 
choice. 
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Dublin Libraries 
By ALEXANDER DOHERTY. 


In Eire, which although observing stri& neutrality is suffering much economically from the 
effects of the war, libraries are playing a bigger part in the lives of the people than ever they 
have done before. 

The reason is to be found in the difficulty of obtaining recreation other than reading. 
There is no petrol available for the purposes of amusement, and for the most part people have 
therefore got to Stay at home in the evenings or go away only comparatively short distances 
on foot or by bicycle. In recent months many of thos¢ who are thus forced to stay at home are 
debarred from the pleasure of listening to the wireless because they are unable to get batteries 
for their sets; and it may be added that the scarcity of batteries extends to the types for 
bicycle lamps, a circumstance that restriéts cycling very considerably during the winter months. 

The net result of these difficulties is that more and more people are flocking to the 
libraries. Hundreds of people who have never been inside a library in their lives before are 
not only coming for books to the local library, but are, in many cases, beginning to take an 
intelligent interest in literature. All librarians who are really interested in their profession are 
doing everything possible to make the fullest use of the opportunity thus presented to ensure 
that the interest of the public will be maintained after the war. 

The situation in Dublin is very similar to that pertaining in the rest of the country. The 
library system in the city is, however, better able to deal with the demands made upon it than 
is the case in many of the provincial towns where libraries possess but very limited resources. 
When one remembers how exceedingly well Dublin is provided with libraries it is surprising, 
in a way, that it should have taken a war to have developed an interest in them on the part of 
so many people. 

And those who know Dublin psychology will be somewhat surprised to learn that there 
has been a marked popularity in books dealing with international affairs. Dublin has over a 
long period of years been one of the most nationalistically minded cities in Europe ; and there 
was a tendency on the part of book-borrowers, apart from readers of fiction, to confine 
themselves largely to works that had some bearing on one aspect or another of Irish life. 
To-day books about the war and the countries involved in it are being eagerly sought. Mein 
Kamphb is in keen demand, as are also such books as Epic Deeds of the R.A.F., The Battle of 
the Plate, etc. Popular fi€tion during the year has included most British best-sellers. 

Although the Dublin libraries have suspended the issue of annual reports until after the 
war, I am able to give some details about their aétivities through the courtesy of the 
librarians. The number of readers who made use of the National Library of Ireland during 
the year 1941-42 was 52,693. Printed books, pamphlets, newspapers, etc., added to stocks 
amounted to 10,340. The sum of £5,554 (plus bonuses) was expended on salaries and 
maintenance in the course of the year. The amount allocated for books (for the emergency) 
was {1,600. 

The City of Dublin Libraries have had a very busy year. The total number of books 
circulated was 2,095,233, of which 1,362,252 were fiction; non-fiction accounted for 638,116 
and juvenile fi€tion for 94,865. The total income of the libraries, including that for the 
Municipal Gallery of Modern Art, was £36,919 2s. 1d. Of the sum of £33,761 1s. 7d. spent 
on the libraries, the amount devoted to salaries and maintenance was represented by 
£22,962 12s. 11d. The cost of books, binding and periodicals came to £8,655 17s. 3d., and 
other expenditure amounted to £2,142 11s. 5d. 

The Charleville Mall branch of the libraries was seriously damaged when German 
aircraft dropped bombs on Dublin on the 31$t May, 1941, and it was not until a short time 
ago that the branch was re-opened. Considerable improvements have been made in the 
building, which now presents a less gloomy appearance inside than it did previously. While 
the branch was not funétioning many of its readers resorted to the Marino branch, whose 
Staff was in consequence kept a good deal busier than usual. 

The Irish Central Library for Students issues approximately from 10,000 to 12,000 books 
a year. Its main funétion is to provide books on specialised subjects for serious students in all 
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parts of the country. A small proportion of the books are distributed dire& to individual 
readers, but for the greater part they are distributed through County Libraries and Public 
Libraries, which are not, however, helped to the extent of receiving from it a stock of books 
selected for generai purposes ; the books which it distributes through the libraries must have 
been specifically asked for by readers. It has arrangements with a good many libraries and 
learned societies in Great Britain whereby it can obtain the loan of valuable books for bona 
fide students. 

Having been established in 1923 by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees, the Irish 
Central Library for Students derives its income solely from the Carnegie Trust, whose allocation 
to it is approximately {£2,250 a year. Of this, about 46 per cent. is spent on books, 34 per cent. 
on salaries and 20 per cent. on maintenance. 

Those who have been working hard to make Irish the national language have been 
somewhat perturbed by the comparatively small number of books in Gaelic borrowed from 
the Dublin Libraries. Some blame the type of subject usually dealt with in Gaelic publications, 
and others blame the scanty encouragement given by many parents to their children when 
they are Studying the language at school. Irish has been taught as a compulsory subject in 
schools for almost two decades, and one would have expected books written in the language 
to be more popular with library readers than what is the case. 


Divagations of an Old Busybody 


By Ernest A. SAVAGE. 


THE LARGER AREAS Pusu. 
I FIND myself in the happy position of being able to look upon this question with detachment 
and amusement. As a retired leisure it does not affe€&t me. Many years ago there was some 
vague talk about bigger library distri€ts. I was a young man then, but had this talk ended in 
the promised aéction I should have cleared out of librarianship, for I always detested the notion 
of belonging to a large bureaucracy, in which nobody but a few brass hats have liberty or 
initiative, all the rest being commanded drudges. And I should not like to have fled from 
librarianship, in which I have passed a happy life. 

But I can watch the present “ brass hat ” racket with detachment also because I have the 
best of evidence that neither Mr. McColvin’s proposals nor anything like them will ever be 
transferred from paper to reality. 

I have always been patient in waiting for great developments, but usually it 
seemed better to do something at once; small advances whenever you can make them 
often lead to greater progress in the long run than waiting for somebody to do something big 
in the hazy future. No larger areas of administration are to be delimited, we are told, until 
after the first post-war census. This census cannot be taken until all the men in the Forces 
return, and until people have been re-settled in the devastated areas. Add the re-settlement 
period to the probable duration of the war, and the census, let alone anything beyond that— 
oh, well, why bother ? 

Aut BABA AND THE NINETY GAULEITERS. 

Still I am amused at the idea of the library service commanded by ninety-odd “ brass 
hats ”’—or Gauleiters is perhaps the better word, for it suggests efficiency, abject subordination, 
electric obedience, whereas “ brass hat” suggests Blimpishness. Imagine the scene one fine sum- 
mer morning. Gauleiter Dombey, iron man that he is, sighs for the sun and the breeze and the 
wild flowers. He orders out two large high-powered Gauleiterish cars. Poor little librarian 
Bob Cratchit, drowsing in an empty library ereéted, according to plan, where it was not 
wanted, is shot out of his chair by the long blast of two Gauleiterish horns. He takes a flying 
leap to the door and gets there just in time to make a passable hatstand salute to his particular 
share of the Mighty Ninety. But his High Mightiness is not alone. There are two cars, filled 
with global men who have got fat in easy chairs and soft-seated cars, from which they order 
other poor silly devils to work. There they are—the Deputy Gauleiter (who has come to 
take notes for the Gauleiter), the Superintendent of Branches (who tells the Deputy Gauleiter 
what notes to take), the Transport Officer (in command of the Chauffeurs), the Chief of the 
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Accessions Department (to explain to the Gauleiter why no new books have reached little 
Bob Cratchit), the Secretary and Treasurer (to pay for the lunches and drinks of the inspecting 
phalanx), the Superintendent of Buildings (to draw up notes for the specification of the repair 
of a leaky tap that wee Bob Cratchit reported last year), the Assistant in Charge of Work with 
Children (to inspeé the twelve juvenile books on the shelves), each of these magnates accom- 
panied by his professional assistant (gen. prof. scale) and his non-professional assistants 
(non-prof. scale)—but I seem already to have overloaded even these Gauleiterish cars ! 

The whole business will not be quite such fun for Bob Cratchit, who has to put up with 
it, as for me, retired leisure. If I were younger I should adopt the role of Ali Baba, and set 
out to fight the Ninety. But though amused, I am more than a little amazed at the idea, all 
prominent in Mr. McColvin’s report, that brass-hattery will survive the war. If there’s one 
thing the British hate more than another it is brass-hattery. B.-H. thrives everywhere, even 
in this country, in wartime. All sorts of decorated nonentities dart ineffeétively here, there 
and everywhere, inspecting something or other. 

Well, we know what we are, but not what we may be. But there will be plenty of Ali 
Babas to smite the Ninety Gauleiters. 

Wrnpow Dispray. 

The following recently appeared in the newspapers: “ A new idea in public libraries 
has more than trebled the number of readers in the Colne Valley. New branch libraries at 
Marsden, Linthwaite and Slaithwaite were formerly shop premises. The large display windows 
are now fully utilized to make attra€tive shows of books, and these are changed regularly.” 
I’m sure the librarian of Colne Valley made no claim to a “ new idea” in window display, 
because he would know better. You can always depend upon the papers to mis-report any 
statement that is made. Generally they report nothing that is not new. Some time ago I made 
a change of little importance. A pressman noticed it, and asked whether he could write a note 
about it. “ Certainly,” I said. “ Is it a new idea ?” he asked cautiously. “ Oh, no! ”—and 
nothing was printed. 

External window display in this country is more than thirty years’ old, though it hasn’t 
been tried on a large scale. For some time it has been extensively practised at Cleveland, 
Baltimore, Chicago and elsewhere in the U.S.A. The great window displays at Baltimore 
rival those of a great department store. Miss Mathilde Kelly, of the Hild Regional Branch at 
Chicago, has done admirable work in designing window displays. 

Too little of this work has been done in our country. We are always bothering about 
Gauleiterish administrative machinery instead of about dire& personal service. Someone has 
said recently that “ an expert knows so much about so little that he cannot be contradicted, 
and indeed is not worth contradiéting.” I agree about the “ so little” but not about the 
“so much.” An expert is a man who, knowing a bit more about a subjeé than a non-expert, 
can afford to stand stockstill and forbid everybody to interfere with him. Against window 
display we in this country have stood in blockish opposition. 

CommitTrEE WorK AND SCOTTICISMS. 

Mr. Nowell, in an appreciative review, for which I thank him, reproves me for mistitling 
my book on The Librarian and His Committee. “The Committee certainly occupies his 
attention for the first few chapters,” he says, but the book “ deals with the librarian and his 
job.” But he is wrong. The whole book is written from the point of view of a librarian 
confronting his committee, right up to the last chapter, which deals with graft. The chapter 
on Preparing to Build, for example, is not on buildings, but on preparatory work in and out 
of committee for the committee. Of course the book is about the librarian and his job, but 
only as far as the librarian’s job is also the committee’s job. 

One criticism is of more general interest. Mr. Nowell twits me amusingly on my use of a 
few Scotticisms. He says he cannot understand them, and straightway proves that he does. 
I used about six words, each once, delibetately after being warned not to do so by a watchful 
publisher. We have taken and still take words from foreign countries, particularly from 
U.S.A. Why not a Scots word when it expresses the meaning more exaétly ? I use “ swither ” 
in company with Kipling, who wrote of “ swithering neutrals,” which hits more shrewdly 
than “ hesitating neutrals,” In using “ hirple,” which suggests a dragging, limping gait 
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better than “ hobble,” I sin with one of my favourite poets, John Clare of Northamptonshire. 
Many Striking Scotticisms, like many Americanisms, are English in origin, only we have 
neglected them. Galt tells us the cold wind blew with “ pith and birr ”—a phrase with a 
shiver in it—and both words are English in origin; Wyclif writes of the “ birr of the 
tempest.” 

I’m sorry the phrase “ sugarplum baby ” has been forgotten. I first heard it near London 
when | was a junior. Some boys, “ mothers’ boys,” after entering the service were allowed by 
their parents to retain most of their small pay, instead of putting it into the family purse. This 

ocket money they spent on sweets, which they always seemed to be sucking. Hence they 
liecees known as “ sugarplum babies,” a name which suited their generally soft appearance 
of spoilt boyhood. It was on “ S.P.” babies (most of whom were jobbed into the service, by 
the way) that we played the old trick known as “ kissing the bookbinder’s daughter.” 


Is THE READING Hasir UNIVERSAL ? 

I noted with approval your editorial comment that “ we have ourselves to blame 
for much of the cheapening of the book in average eyes that is now noticeable.” 
Your editorial note also tells us that “ the reading habit is now so universal...” That 
is a thing we should not say. I haven’t space to debate the question now, but I affirm 
flatly, as a challenge to you, Mr. Editor, that nearly fifty per cent. of the people, fifteen years 
old and over, are not habitual readers; that, though not illiterate, they do not want, and 
cannot be persuaded, to read habitually. Answer that, if you can: I want to be proved wrong. 


Letters on Our Affairs 
Dear GLAUCON, RECONSTRUCTION. 

In welcoming your letter, which has qualities I have always welcomed in this 
correspondence, of dire& and provoking statement, I confine myself, so far as your topics 
are concerned, to saying that you raise points which are necessarily controversial. The matter 
of to be or not to be in the planning of London is akin to it and is being canvassed with some 
vigour in The Times, The Daily Telegraph and innumerable other journals. The motives are all, 
no doubt, of the purest, but it is curious to note how articulate are those who believe that the 
comfortable pre-war conditions ought to be regained. It is, I trust, a vain hope. I see that 
even a venerable canon fears that if St. Paul’s is really re-set in a classical and appropriate 
landscape “ dirty children ” will no longer come to play on the steps of the cathedral and thus 
the cathedral will be divorced from the life of the city. To my mind this reaches the apex of 
absurdity. In a post-war world, properly designed, dirty children, except for the sheer 
youthful joy of being dirty, should be fewer in number by far. What people in all great cities 
yearn after is open space. St. Paul’s churchyard today is crowded in the lunch hour and the 
absence of room and seats leads many to use tombstones as seats. The Embankment Gardens 
are crowded. So, indeed, are all others everywhere. Do you recall how Manchester bought a 
central site for its reference library before the 1914-19 war, and how it was laid out as a garden 
for the duration ? And how that duration still endures ? The people revolted at the with- 
drawal of their garden. If, then, London is re-built to make fine spaces about great buildings 
the Londoner will accept them and sentiment will grow that will outweigh any mawkish 
fervour for commercial canyons as streets and dirty children. 

The whole world wants re-planning but the danger is that with so many unconneéted 
bodies and persons trying their skill at the popular pastime no generally agreed scheme will 
ever mature and the old interests will jump in and the old chaos come again. Can this be 
prevented ? I doubt it and as I turned over the pages of the newest document on public 
libraries | brought this question to the front of my mind: does it fit into the framework of 
the plans devised by other and larger local government organizations ? 

THe McCorvin Report 
will receive the careful and severe scrutiny of all librarians and perhaps of some who are 
able more direétly to influence the future. At the worst it deserves this. At the best it deserves 
much more as a document of skilful compilation, much facility in expression and considerable 
constructive talent, Itis a four de force of mere writing as Mr, McColvin, if 1am rightly informed, 
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was released by the generosity of the Westminster City Council to visit Libraries and Library 
Organizations to gather facts but more specially to gather opinions ; and to write a report which 
I compute contains 134,000 words, or over 800 daily for all the six months. There has been 
more rapid writing, but not often on a matter of such importance, I imagine, for the gathering 
of the faéts must have occupied most of the six months, and thinking about them must have 
consumed some time, to judge by the result. I stress all this because librarians everywhere 
owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. McColvin for great sacrifice of time and energy and if we in 
this correspondence find points to criticise we are conscious of our debt. 
THe Report Is ALSO A PLAN 
as some expected would be the case; those who have heard Mr. McColvin, or who like 
yourself know his writings, would expeé& nothing else from him. They would know, too, 
that the plan would be sweeping, if not original, because he never likes half-measures or 
compromises. After an introduétion, the book proceeds in three parts. The first, laying down 
the place and purpose of the public library, seems to me to be admirable although in some 
points, I am not clear which, it has already been challenged. Then féllows the extensive 
summary of his observations and conclusions, some 96 closely-packed pages, covering every 
phase of the service with a summary of about six pages. It is not exaétly exhilarating reading, 
the conclusion of the whole matter being that very few libraries are fulfilling the purposes 
premised in the first chapter of the book and many are barely attempting them. The revelations 
may be helpful if they are not used by ill-wishers, of whom a few Still survive, to attack the 
service, because in showing up the meagreness of our achievement very great Stress is laid 
upon its deficiencies. 1 am not willing to admit that we are as bad as Mr. McColvin finds us 
to be. Much of library work depends upon the unassessable impaé& of the books upon readers, 
which cannot be shown by figures or seen by a cursory examination by however expert an 
examiner of a library. Better librarians (but, better than whom ?), more money, more books, 
and universal accessibility seem to be our main needs. It is admirably argued. Can, however, 
a system be said to be bad, to have failed, which in five years, as the Interlude on page 10 shows, 
has increased the number of people to whom books have been made accessible from 30 to 46 
millions, the books themselves from 25 to 33 millions, the circulation of them from 187 to 247 
millions, the borrowers from 6 to 9 millions and the cost of it all from 2$ to 3} millions of 
pounds—all these figures are rough approximates to those in the table. That, statistically, is 
not a record of failure but of substantial achievement. But Mr. McColvin thinks, and admits 
that he thinks, in terms of potentials rather than actuals. It is good for us that he should do 
so, but we must know this to be the case. 
Part THREE IS THE PLAN. 

If only this book had an index I could find my references in it more quickly. Is this 
L.A. war-time economy or a Jesuitical device of Mr. McColvin’s to make us read the whole 
book to get at the answers to definite questions ? Thus: who pays and how much ?; and 
your own natural question: where do I come in? are not answered without some search. 
Oh, yes ; I have read the Report, but in returning to this part again, this lack rather annoyed 
me. Our Book-Produétion Committee has vanished, or this index-less volume would have 
raised Cain for that reason. To return: the main idea is a network of library areas to some 
extent autonomous, /.¢., independent of the Central Government, but the parts are subordinate 
to a chosen headquarters of the area. These areas are called “ units.” There is an elaborate 
table of them on pages 150-157 with a map on the lines of the N.C.L. Regional Library map. 
They are well chosen on a mathematical principle: that no unit should serve more than 
800,000 or less than 300,000, but with certain exceptions as the author is as able to see as we 
are that you can’t reduce areas already over his ideal maximum figure. The centre of each unit 
is the principal library town ; for example the unit Central Middlesex is based upon Willesden 
as centre and its embrace is of Wembley, Willesden, Harrow and Ruislip-Northwood, totalling 
$31,000 population. Each unit has a full unit staff and this consists of officials devoted to the 
work of the whole system. All the smaller places become in effeét branches, and a table setting 
out the various grades of unit and the salaries and attached to each is an intriguing feature 
of the report. 

The final part, IV, 
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LIBRARIES IN WAR-TIME 
is an attempt to assess and to meet the needs of libraries as they are touched by the present 
conflict. It is a Study of 413 individual reports on the effect of evacuation and reception, and 
forms a most useful picture of the field as it now is. And that is vastly different from the field 
in 1939, although some may not have realised how great the changes have been. 

Well, Glaucon, this is almost an insult to Mr. McColvin, this meagre sketch of early 
impressions. You may have deeper ideas about the work, as I have and shall try to express 
later. This is only a first approach to a work which, whatever its merits and its faults, arouses 
my gratitude and will be a source of enquiring discussion for several days to come. 

Vale ! 
CALLIMACHUS. 





DegAR GLAUCON, 

I have read your comments on the larger areas proposal with interest, but without 
your apprehension. The carrying of it into effeét is too far in the future to upset anyone 
now in the library service. At a dinner party a cricketer asked the girl who was his 
neighbour: “ Are you interested in cricket ?” “ No, I’m not,” she replied. “ I always think 
eleven men on a cricket field are too far off to be of any use.” So I feel about your larger areas. 
There are many other reforms more possible, and desirable changes which could be brought 
about fairly easily because there is some general agreement about them. But for the present 
I leave them. It is better now, when the future is so uncertain, to devote some attention to 
neglected general aspects of our work. 

Is ReapInG Aways A Goop THING ? 

I believe that we harm our cause seriously by our incorrigible habit of assuming (on this 
point we are sincere) and proclaiming that reading is a good thing in itself, that even careful 
reading is invariably worthy of encouragement. Perhaps as much poppycock has been written 
in praise of books and reading as in praise of flowers, with far less warrant. 

Let me turn for a moment to Matthew Arnold. “ Culture is reading,” he claimed, 
“but reading with a purpose to guide it, and with system.” That this quotation is 
hackneyed proves it has had some influence, or it would not have been bandied about. But 
reading, even with purpose and system, is a ridiculously overrated means of culture, if by that 
word we mean “ the training, development, and refinement of mind, taste, and manners, or 
the intellectual side of civilization.” The most that can be claimed is that attentive, critical 
reading of good books is one means of culture in the wider sense now indicated. What do I 
mean by a good book? I mean an accurate, intelligent, masterly treatise on a subject that 
repays Study with knowledge beneficial to mankind. Let me, greatly daring, amend Arnold : 
One means of culture is the attentive, critical reading of good books, but reading with a right 
purpose to guide it and with system. I believe it to be a truer, a more exact Statement. 

Bap Books 

When we read this amendment, however, other questions crowd into the mind. Good 
books, yes; but bad books pour from the press, and they contain a vast amount of crime, 
error, folly, delusion, superstition, fraud, propaganda and pornography. At least as many 
books wasteful of readers’ time or inimical to civilization are published as of the other kind. 
For example, many books, not to speak of periodical articles, published in France, Germany, 
Italy, Great Britian and the U.S.A. during the years of the troubled and precarious twenty 
years’ peace, embittered international relations. Hundreds of them tumbled from the press 
and each one was a pinprick or a dagger aimed at the comity of nations. Even between 
Americans and British enmity is fomented. In American periodicals and books I have read 
criticisms of the British people that were equalled in venom only by our criticisms of Americans 
and their policy. These bad books and articles are written by thoughtless fools, by sensation- 
mongers for lucre, by dupes of political agents, or by Bolos corrupted by secret service funds. 
By international agreement after the war it should be possible to try as criminals, before an 
international tribunal, all writers against whom the offence of international discourtesy is 
alleged, and if conviéted they should be condemned to death without hope of reprieve, for 
they are potential murderers, not of an individual, but of armies of men and women, and if 
war breaks out, actual murderers, 
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Yet these bad books by silly or greedy or deceived or venal scribblers are avidly read by 
an ignorant and confiding public. 

Docttety Receptive READING. 

Another question is provoked by the words “ attentive and critical.” The inattentive, 
lazy and docilely receptive readers outnumber the others; every librarian knows, perhaps 
better than anyone else, that the wrong kind of reading is the commoner, the wrong kind of 
readers the majority. A slovenly reader propagates and multiplies the errors of a bad book, 
and misrepresents the truth of a good book. Apart from the waste it matters little that Brown 
does not or cannot grasp what an author has written, but it matters a lot when he imparts 
incorreét knowledge, even verbally, to Robinson and Jones. And Brown, if he is a hay-turner 
who lifts information out of many books to throw it into a popular one of his own, is a malign 
influence when he is inaccurate and generally incompetent. Yet I verily believe that, by 
accepting everything in a bad book and by misrepresenting or corrupting statements in a good 
book, lazy, inattentive readers, being so numerous, propagate more error even than bad 
authors. 

Here the remedy is perhaps simpler. Teach the writing of English thoroughly. Teach 
reading in school and college. Require teachers to interrogate readers verbally with the object 
of finding out whether they understand what they have read. 

READING TO BAD Purpose. 

Again, is the purpose of reading always good ?—is reading always on a right system ? 
Thomas Huxley said that Herbert Spencer’s “ idea of a tragedy was a deduétion killed by a 
fact.” The point of the witticism is that Spencer admitted the killing faé&t whatever the outcome; 
as the catastrophic school of geologists, however reluctantly, were convinced by evidence that 
the agents now acting on the earth’s surface could produce all the changes indicated by the 
rocks of the earth’s crust. A theory propounded by a doétrinaire and maintained by picked 
faéts and fancies is my idea of a farce. A man labels himself crank or doétrinaire when he 
negleéts to hunt for truth at the bottom of a well or anywhere else. He has no use for truth. 
He will propound a religious, political, economic, literary or other theory, and read many 
books patiently and systematically—but only to gather facts that buttress it. Other facts he 
minimizes or brushes aside, or he even shuts his eyes against them, as do mules against a 
thunderstorm. 

In accordance with his duty a librarian provides books and articles for and against any 
problem or matter of public debate, and in the upshot, so inveterate is opinion, he is often 
disappointed. True, some readers study both sides in a determined effort to arrive at the truth. 
They read with good and sincere purpose. Others read only the books written from their 
point of view, condemning the remainder out of hand, or effectively blinker themselves against 
other views, whether uttered verbally or printed. They read with a purpose that is bad and 
dishonest, though I admit they are not often conscious of intentionally deceiving themselves 
or anybody else. For example, a Christian scientist is forbidden to read books “ exposing ” 
Mary Baker Eddy, and obeys, even begs that they be withdrawn. A Baconian—I have known 
cight or nine of them—will check every word of the plays and hunt through whole libraries 
for “ facts” to put Bacon on Shakespeare’s pedestal ; all the facts must point one way like 
weeds in a running brook. The point here is not whether Shakespeare or Bacon wrote the 
plays. I want to indicate the right and the wrong method of approach to a problem. I have 
no hesitation in saying that, as a rule, the genuine Shakespearean scholar, confronted with 
unimpeachable evidence of Bacon’s authorship, would accept it. On the other hand if all 
Shakespeare’s manuscripts were unearthed at New Place, in a package authenticated with 
Shakespeare’s seal, every Baconian that I have known would have begun forthwith a hunt 
for “ faéts ” to prove that Bacon wrote them in a disguised hand and hid them where they 
were found as a further means of veiling his authorship. 

Is that an exaggeration? There are three giant scourges of mankind: Racialism, 
Seétarian Religion, and Party Politics. Nine out of ten readers of books on these themes do so 
to prop up some -ism. Five out of ten, under fanatical leadership, would shed blood to prove 
their particular -ism right. And the fools never can prove it if they make the blue sea red 
with their blood. For this widespread evil it is difficult to suggest a remedy. We do much, 
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however, if we inculcate in ourselves and in readers a healthy distrust of books written to 
prove theses, and a preference for those that assemble verifiable facts. We must try to persuade 
readers that they have a duty to their own intelle€tual integrity and independence. Freedom of 
thought has always been in more peril from the voices of charmers than from the whips of 
oppressors, The oppressors can be fought. The charmers lead us into captivity. 


PHAEDRUS. 





We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ Letters ON Our AFFarRs.” 


—Editor, THe Lisrary Wor xp. 





Obituary 
FRANCIS WILLIAM CLIFFORD, 
16th March, 1880—21st September, 1942. 


A quiet, companionable, friendly and 
capable librarian has been lost to our meetings 
and our work by the passing of Francis 
William Clifford at the age of 62. The son of a 
pharmaceutical chemist, he began his library 
life in 1894 at the Willesden Green Public 
Library, passing thence to Hampstead Public 
Library, and in 1898 to University College 
Library. These assistantships ended in 1903 
when he became Librarian of the Chemical 
Society, an office which he held until his death. 
There was nothing dramatic in his library work 
itself ; it was efficient and done with a scholarly 
earnestness that won much appreciation. 
Outside Burlington House he did much other 
useful work, being Librarian of the Arts Club, 
the library of which he catalogued, for some 
years before the last war. He presented a 
written report to the Kenyon Public Libraries 
Committee in 1927. He was a member of the 
Committee of the British Science Guild, which 
issued the second and third editions of the 
Catalogue of British Scientific and Technical Books, 
1925 and 1930. The Printing Industry Research 
Association used him as a member of the 
Bookbinding Leather Committee, 1932-33. He 
was one of the six members of the Advisory 
Committee of the World List of Scientific 
Periodicals, and latterly a member of its 
Council of Management. From 1925 to 1930 
he was a member of the Council of the 
Association of Special Libraries and Informa- 
tion Bureaux. When Mr. E. Wyndham Hulme 
founded the now almost forgotten Panizzi 
Club, a delightful association of librarians of 
the British Museum type which deserves 
revival, he became one of its members and 
remained so while it survived. For eleven 





years he was a member of the Ealing Public 
Library Committee, being its Chairman from 
1923 to 1927. He was an enthusiastic member 
of the St. John Ambulance Brigade, was 
Superintendent of the Ealing division from 
1919 to 1924, and its Distri& Officer from 1924 
to 1942: for this he was decorated as a 
Serving Brother of the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem in 1926, becoming an Officer in 
1936, and eight years later, in the year of his 
death, rising to the rank of Commander. It is 
a curious fact that he never served on the 
Library Association Council, but I know that 
he was asked on occasion to serve. Probably 
his activities were too many for him to feel that 
he could do justice to such membership. 
Written thus, the record of the man is the 
merest outline, but for those who remember 
him he moves as a gracious effective person- 
ality across many years of the library record. 


W. C. Berwick SAYERs, 


Library Assistant 


Bound Volumes for disposal.* 
Nos. 82-93, O&ober, 1904-September, 1905 
94-119, O&ober, 1905—January, 1907 
110-117, February, 1907—September, 1907 
118-126, O&tober, 1907—June, 1908 
»» 131-139-40, December, 1908-August- 

September, 1909 

141-148, O&ober, 1909—May, 1910 
156-167, January, 1911-December, 1911 
168-173, January, 1912—June, 1912. 
192-203, January, 1914—December, 1914 
204-215, January, 1915—December, 1915 
216-226, January, 1916—December, 1916 
»» 227-240, January, 1917—March, 1918 
242-258, May, 1918—December, 1919 
259-280, January, 1920—December, 1921 
281-291, January, 1922—December, 1922 


> 








*Box A.20, “The Library World.” 
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. . . 
Topicalities 

Edited by H. G. T. Curistopner, A.L.A. 

BRISTOL.—An effort to preserve the 
historic Theatre Royal, Bristol, was strength- 
ened by an address from the stage given by the 
City Librarian, Mr. J. Ross. He gave an 
historical account of the building itself, and of 
its literary and dramatic associations, revealing 
an impressive list of actors and aétresses who 
have appeared there, and of visits by Dr. 
Johnson Wordsworth and many other literary 
celebrities. Mr. Ross concluded his address 
with an appeal that the beautiful playhouse 
which had been a centre of dramatic interest, 
education and entertainment for 176 years, 
should not be destroyed or maltreated. He also 
appealed for a small contribution from each 
citizen, which, he said, would be enough to 
preserve it, and to ensure its re-opening for its 
traditional purpose, and not merely as a 
museum piece. 

BURTON - UPON - TRENT. — A _ very 
thoughtful service is provided by the Burton 
Library to readers who by reason of age or 
infirmity are unable or unwilling to climb the 
Staircase leading to the Lending Department 
which is on the first floor. A small seleétion of 
books from which these persons may make 
their choice is kept in the Junior Library which 
is on the ground floor. It is noted that this 
Library still closes in the event of an air raid 
warning. I thought that this practice was 
generally abandoned after the experiences of 
the London libraries during “ blitz” con- 
ditions, when, for instance, one library was 
open for less that half-an-hour on one “ blitzy ” 
day. 

HER TFORDSHIRE.—From Hertfordshire 
comes the Herts. Nalgo News Letter for 
September, which is a special library number. 
This is devoted entirely to the Library system, 
and is an excellent example of informing other 
departments in the authority’s service of what 
the library does and can do. It contains 
articles on the History of County Libraries, the 
Hertfordshire County Library, which includes 
reports of the work of an urban branch and a 
village library, and an appreciation of the 
Library service by one of the users, Librarian- 
ship as a Career, and the County Library and 
the Student. The Foreword to this issue is 
written by the County Education Officer, who 
commences ...‘‘ The County Library is one 
of the most important services administered by 
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the County Council even if its influence is less 
easily defined than that of the Highways or 
Public Assistance Committees.” He con- 
tinues ...‘‘ To have given so much space to 
these essays on the Library is not, therefore, to 
over-estimate its importance...” 

NEWARK.—Number 4 of the Gilstrap 
Library’s “ Aids to Reading ” series is a very 
attractive and efficient looking book-list on 
Workshop Praétice. The list is good in 
material as well as make-up, and the addition 
of an index, even though it is only a 20-page 
booklet, finishes off a very competent job. 

NOTTINGHAM.—The Nottingham Edu- 
cation Committee has issued, under the 
combined authority of the Direétor of Educa- 
tion and the City Librarian, a four-page booklet 
of notes for the guidance of head teachers in 
the supply and control of school libraries. The 
notes cover book supply, selection and 
accommodation, records and routine duties, 
etc. As a point of interest it is noted that the 
minimum size of school libraries is regulated 
by the numbers of pupils on the school 
registers in the following manner—senior 
schools to have books to the number of 
125 per cent. of mames on the register, and 
junior schools 75 per cent. 
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Library Reports 


By Herserr C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 
KETTERING Public Libraries, Museum and Art 

Gallery.—Annual Report, 1941-1942. Acting 
Librarian and Curator, Florence M. Green, 
F.L.A. Population (cst. 1942), 38,300. 
Rate, 3.09d. Income from Rate, £3,043. 
Stock : Lending, 26,846; Reference, <,950. 
Additions, 4,441. Withdrawals, 1,612. 
Issues : Lending, 334,432 ; Children, 74,175; 
Reference, 11,143. Borrowers, 10,615 ; 

extra tickets, 12,546. Branches, 1 

Miss F. M. Green is A&ting Librarian while Mr. 
A. C, Panter is away with H.M. Forces. As a result of 
the past year’s work another large increase in book 
circulation is reported, 30,754 more volumes being used 
than in the record year of 1940-1. The number of 
borrowers was slightly reduced owing mainly to the 
return of evacuees to their homes, and the transfer of 
war workers to other areas. Extra general tickets issued 
totalled more than twice those of the year before. Once 
again increased aétivity in the Children’s Department 
resulted in overcrowding, and the eStablishment of a 
separate junior library is an urgent necessity, but, 
unfortunately, must be deferred until better times. The 
Art Gallery, which was closed in 1940, has now been 
opened to the public again. The Museum remains 
closed. 

LINCOLN Public Libraries, Museum and Art 
Gallery—Summary Report for 1941-2. 
Population (1937), 63,080. Issues : Lending, 
297,886; Junior, 88,078; Branch, 49,616. 
oe 21,218; extra tickets, 9,110. 
Branches, 

Cleculetion figures for the year summarized are 
the highest ever recorded, surpassing even those of the 
depression period of 1932-3. Adult fiction issues were 
increased by 5.5 per cent., while non-fiction were up by 
16.2 per cent. There was an increase of just over 3,000 
in the number of readers registered. The Children’s 
Library was expanded to its utmost early last year to 
cope with the extra demands being made upon it, and 
the extension has been fully justified. Issues from this 
department last year were an increase of 17 per cent. 
The small hut which serves as a branch library, until a 
properly equipped building can be ereéted, had a very 
busy time last year and returned a much increased 
circulation total. The Usher Art Gallery has continued 
to be a centre of attraétion where concerts, exhibitions 
and leétures have been staged. 

Mrrcuam Public Libraries.—Report for year 
ending 318t March, 1942. Borough Librarian, 
Muriel M. Green. Population (est. 1941), 
54,500. Rate, 2.7d. Income from Rate, 
{s5,100. Stock: Lending, 33,041; Junior, 
5,579; Intermediate, 992; Reference 5,102. 
Additions, 3,945.; Withdrawals, 1,248. 


Issues: Lending, 256,851; Junior, 59,743 ; 





Reference, 36,392. Borrowers, 
extra tickets, 16,029. Branches, 1 
Although book circulation does not yet reach 
pre-war Standard, it is Steadily rising, and the year 
under review finished with an increase of 28,407 over 
the previous year. The service to children through the 
Junior Library has almost reached normal proportions 
and was responsible for nearly half the increased total, 
Use made of the Reference Department showed a 
substantial increase. The Intermediate Seétion, a new 
innovation, has become very popular with the youth in 
the Borough. As a result of a special appeal for books, 
665 volumes were presented to the Libraries during the 
past year 


Book-Selection Guide 
A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS OF 
DEFINITE INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 
PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
AND REFERENCE BOOKS. 
CruDEN (Alexander) Cruden’s Complete Con- 
cordance to the Old and New Testament. 
With Notes and Biblical Names under one 
Alphabetical Arrangement. Edited by C. H. 
Irwin, A. D. Adams and S. A. Waters. 
Lutterworth. tos. 6d. 

This edition, completely revised, was first published 
in 1930. It contains upwards of 225,000 references. 
Cruden opened a bookseller’s shop in 1732 and the 
original Concordance first appeared in print in 1736. 
The forty-second edition was issued in 1879 and since 
then the work has reappeared again and again. It now 
has the benefit of being edited on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The text quoted throughout is that of the 
Authorised Version of 1611, and in cases where the 
Revised Version of 1881 has altered the sense or madé 
the meaning clearer this is indicated by an asterisk. 
Where such an alteration has been made by the 
American Revision this is indicated by a dagger sign. 
The type is clear, in spite of the compression necessary 
to produce the work in 784 pages, and the cost of it is 
exceptionally low for these times. 


OrmMeErop (James) Library Planning after the 
War. Derby. 

This is a reprint with additions of Mr. Ormerod’s 
useful article taken from the official Book List and 
Bulletin. It contains many valuable suggestions. 
Witiinc’s Press Guide, 1942. Sixty-Ninth 

Annual Issue. Willing’s. 7s. 6d. net. 

The 69th Annual Issue of this famous reference 

book is well up to standard. All the necessary alterations 


11,435; 


There are no less than forty papers in foreign languages, 

mostly started during the war for the benefit of refugees 

and the free armies of Continental peoples. 

GENERAL. 
Broprick (Alan Houghton) North Africa. 
Illus. Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

\ useful, clear account of the history and progress 

of the States of North Africa from the earliest times. It 

is well to get a general idea of what has happened in 
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this strip of country for which Romans and Cartha- 

ginians, Byzantines and Vandals, Mohammedans and 

Christians, French and Arabs, Italians and Turks and 

now British and Germans, have fought and are fighting 

today. 

LaNE (Jane) King James the Last. Frontis. 
Dakers. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Story of the fall of the Stuart Monarchy has 
often been told and generally in very distin@ black and 
white. This latest life of James II is no exception. The 
Catholic idea of kingship is elevated to the highest point 
and no aétion of the Catholic king is other than good. 
On the other hand William of Orange and all the great 
Protestant noblemen who supported him are painted in 
the darkest colours. 

Murr (Hugh) European Junction. 
Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

Refugees and spies seem to be the permanent 
population of Lisbon, but from time to time members 
of every nationality pass through on their way to some 
other part of the world. It is the junétion for all countries. 
The author was resident there for eighteen months and 
met everybody of any consequence. His book is of 
great interest at the moment. 

Puitiies (Godfrey E.) The Old Testament in 
the World Church. With Special Reference 
to the Younger Churches. Lutterworth, 
10s. net. 

The author does not claim that his work covers the 
whole ground of the relationship between Jews and 
Christians, but he does set forth a philosophy by which 
both sides can meet on common ground and learn the 
one from the other. With this end in view, he has made 
a thorough study of the Old Testament more especially 
as to the present position of its teachings in various 
areas of the globe, notably in Africa, China and India, 
and how to apply them in the present difficult 
circumstances. 

Sassoon (Siegfried) The Weald of Youth. 
Portrait. Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 

__ Mr. Sassoon is writing a trilogy of his life. The 
first volume appeared under the title, The Old Century, 
the present volume covers the years between 1907 and 
1914 and a third is to follow giving his later story. The 
life of these years takes a threefold form, first that of the 
hunting man, secondly that of the dreamer poet without 
the self-satisfaétion of achievement, surrounded by 
literary friends, and the third when he knew that he had 
failed to find himself and was bitter with disillusionment 
consequent on the outbreak of the last war. These 
autobiographical vignettes are treated with a delicacy 
and insight which give them tone and attra¢tive style. 


Warp (A. C., Ed.) Grim and Gay. An 
Anthology Heroic, Dramatic, Comic. Ox- 
ford University Press, Humphrey Milford. 
6s. 

The makings of an Anthology are in the reading 
and here we have one full of tasty good things. The 
extraéts, both tragic and comic, have been arranged 
with as much coherence and progression as their 
choice permitted, and the result makes for both 
unity and diversity. Endurance in many aspeés 


Portrait. 





form the major theme to be looked for in these extraéts 
which are taken from such famous writers as Jane 
Austen, Emily Bronte, George Borrow, Sir Thomas 
Browne, Thomas Carlyle, Defoe, Dickens, Shakespeare, 
Stevenson, Thackeray and Trollope, who are found 
jostling with the ol known moderns, Hilaire Belloc, 
Eve Curie, George Grossmith, T. E. Lawrence, John 
Masefield, Dorothy Sayers and many others. There is 
something in this Anthology to please everybody. 


FICTION. 


BetrerRIDGE (Don) Balkan Spy. 
7s. 6d. net. 


A thriller in the very best modern Style. The 
Balkans just before the present war, a secret treaty 
which is hidden in some very extraordinary places, a 
beautiful gypsy girl and several of the usual wonderful 
secret service men—what more does the most exacting 
reader require ? 

Boyrtston (Helen Dore) Sue Barton, Rural 
Nurse. Frontis. Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 

Sue Barton is already a well known figure in the 
nursing world, and the story before us forms the fourth 
of a series, to be followed and—presumably concluded 
—bya fifth. Here she is about to marry Dr. Bill Barry 
when fate steps in and, owing to the death of his father, 
the marriage has to be postponed. But Sue works 
bravely on to help her fiancé, and soon wins her way 
to the hearts of the people who distrust him. A typhoid 
germ carrier has to be “ deteéted’’ and she has an 
inspiration about it, but passes on the credit to him. 
A pleasant book full of sound humour and good sense. 
Readers will look forward to the continuation when Sue 
and Bill are married, and why should there not be 
another volume after that dealing with the second 
generation ? 

Burrorp (Eleanor) The Married Lover. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


A bright and readable story on a somewhat 
hackneyed theme, namely that of the young woman who, 
dissatisfied with country life in the charge of two stri& 
aunts, runs away to London and finds a friend, one 
George, who is almost too good to be true. Then as a 
typist of some excellence she falls in love with her chief, 
who is married. Catherine, the baby, separates, and 
yet unites, the various chara¢ters in the story. Sordid 
perhaps, but redeemed by the manner of its telling. 


CaBELL (Branch) The First American Gentle- 
man. A Comedy of Conquest. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

This is a romance of the days of King Philip of 
Spain, in which Virginians, Mexicans, Indians, and 
Spaniards play their various parts. The hero of the tale 
is Namattanon the Werrowance, later Don Louis de 
Velasco, who leaves his primitive and innocent home in 
Ajacan (Virginia) and his wife, Leota, to travel abroad 
with the magnificent Senor Pedro Menendez de Aviles, 
Captain General of the West Indian Fleet. In foreign 
lands he learns all the vicious habits of a luxury-loving 
people. His adventures in both love and war are 
Stupendous and when at length he returns home he 
greets his wife with a long description of “ the bright 
bustling world of which Ajacan is but a tiny corner,” 


Jenkins. 
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This information she receives with some asperity, saying 
that he had come back quite different from the young 
man she had loved and that his behaviour did not 
behove the demi-god, son of the God Quetzal, she had 
known in her younger days. Anyway the Story is as 
bright and breezy as any Cabell lover could desire ; in 
short, it is as tasty a dish as the cocktail to which it has 
been likened. 

Carcitt (Leslie) The Missing Background. 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

The murder of Martin Hylton the film Star, was a 
mystery and it was only by indefatigable research into 
the past of the viétim that Major Mosson of Scotland 
Yard was able to throw light on the affair and identify 
the murderer. A comparatively Straight deteétive 
Story. 

Corsetr (James) Wednesday at 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Corbett can always be relied on to supply 
thrills, and his latest volume is no exception. Why 
Derek Moreton was killed was a real myStery. An 
extraordinary drug made things more complicated 
But it all worked out right and “* Boy gets Girl.’ 


Noon. 


Marsu (Eileen) We Lived in London. 
Lutterworth. 8s. 6d. net. 

This is described as a first novel. Then the author 
may well be proud of it. It is very interesting—this 
sketch of a working class family in London during the 
worst of the Battle of London. The War breaks up the 
circle and several are killed, but when the mother is 
asked whether she will stay in the country where she 
has gone to a daughter-in-law’s, her answer is typical : 
“* Settle here ? Oh, no! The country’s all right—ever 
so nice, you might say—but we—we lived in London.” 
SCHMEIDLER (Carl) Conquest in Exile. Dakers. 

8s. 6d. net. 

Charles Fonde, a Polish Jew, who is head of large 
chemical works in Berlin, is bereft of his fortune and 
forced into exile. Even in London he is followed by 
the persecutions of the Gestapo and Starvation faces 
him. But things grow brighter for him when the girl he 
loves, Lo Fischer, follows him to London and from that 
day slowly but steadily things begin to improve until at 
length the light of happiness pw upon these two 
refugees. 

Sernicout (Davide) Whispering Desert. Jen- 
kins. 7s. 6d. 

Matrimonial complications which take longer than 
usual to straighten out, with a picturesque background 
in England and France and the romantic desert, make up 
this readable story. The author knows so well how to 
keep up the interest in her characters, and her colourful 
Style is so attractive that the faét that the novel begins 
with the Great War and ends in the World War of 
to-day does nothing to detra& from the true love story 
it tells. 


SHEPPARD (Hilary) So Lovely the 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


A Story of jealousy between stepmother and step- 
daughter laid in a background of war scenes. 


Dawn. 


Misunderstandings follow and struggles, intensified by 
bombing, and at last the villain is outwitted and the 
lovers are united. A Story that will pass the time 
admirably. 





Srarr (Leonora) The Heart of the Falconer. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

A modern romance of a young woman left penniless 
by a careless stepmother, who takes her life into her 
own hands and sets out vaguely to seek pastures new. 
Her choice leads her to Scotland and she falls on her 
feet when she is taken to Falconer’s House, Glenlargo, 
Aberdeenshire, after a slight accident. There she Sta 
on the land and works, though she feels tempted to do 
other war work in London, but love and romance 
intervene. A Story in war-time which has many bright 
aspects. 

JUVENILES. 
Dempster (Guy) Winged Ventures. Frontis. 
Lutterworth. 4s 6d. 


A Story of Crete and guerilla warfare by a few 
British troops and airmen who manage to make it 
unpleasant for the Nazis and ultimately to make their 
escape and get back home. The right book for 
adolescent readers. 

Douctas (Muriel, F.R.G.S.) A Book of Travel 
Fairy Stories. Illus. Distributors: Simpkin 
Marshall. 3s. 6d. net. 

A charming book for children and others who care 
for simple travel tales through Lapland, to Teneriffe, 
to Iceland, Venice, and the Mediterranean, Egypt, 
Palestine, Russia and many other places. The Stories are 
full of imaginative and fairylike touches, and the author 
is well known for her leétures at the chief Public 
Libraries in the country, so that Librarians will be well 
advised to place this attraétive volume on the shelves 
of their Junior Departments. Then when the time 
comes for distant travels the young people will be able 
to Start their journey with some understanding and 
feeling for what they are going to see. 

Jouns (W. E.) Worrals Carries On. Illus, 
Lutterworth. 4s. 6d. net. 

Further adventures of Worrals, the young Flying 
Officer of the W.A.A.F. Chasing spies from the 
country aerodrome to the London night club, and 
finally to a village in occupied France, she has a great 
time and incidentally rescues a mob of British soldiers 
marooned after Dunkirk. 

Procrer (Rosalie) Told to Patrick. Bible 
Bed-time Stories. Photos by Ronald Proéter. 
Illus. Jenkins. 5s. net. 

Happy times of a mother and her little boy, in 
which simple stories from biblical scenes are clearly 
attractively told. When the story is done the two talk 
about it and the whole is just like “ real life.” The 
reproduétions of photographs are excellent and greatly 
enhance the value of the book. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ANAIS PAULISTAS DE MEDICINA E CIRUR- 
GIA, June and July, 1942, Indice do Vol. XLIIL— 
\MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, 
September rt, 1942.—THE LIBRARIAN, Oé€ober, 
1942.—-THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, O@ober, 1942. 
—THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, September rst, 1942.— 
MORE BOOKS, the Bulletin of the Boston Public 
Library, September, 1942.—WILSON Library Bulletin, 
September, 1942. 
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Editorial 
We wish our readers, especially in this war year, the Best of the Season’s Good Things ! 
* * * * 


* * 


The career of the McColvin Report goes on promisingly. Critics there are,and must be ; 
no one knows that better than its author. Most of them have agreed that it is a piece of work 
which, one way or another, will set a course for libraries to Steer, or to avoid. It is only a 
human trait in all of us that we who may find our career altered, in some cases Stultified 
possibly, should not view his division of the country into areas, one of which may absorb us, 
with the dispassionate mind with which those librarians who appear to be in no such danger 
are inclined to urge upon us. That the report is a personal one adds greatly to its value at 
present. The keen eye of this highly trained observer has seen to some purpose the bleakness 
of much of the present library scene ; and has exposed it, with virility but without unkind- 
ness. Is there one of us, however, who putting himself in the place of an imagined successor 
could not write a report on the shortcomings of his own library which would be devastating 
in its effect? If this is appreciated, the real value of the McColvin review will also be 
appreciated. 

* * * * * 7 

Every scheme for after-war reconstruction adopts some sort of regional scheme as its 
foundation. This is known to Mr. McColvin undoubtedly. Any scheme ever contrived is 
conditioned by the fact that libraries, important as we insist they are, are only a fractional 
feature of the reconstructed Britain ; our setting-out of the landscape will find no acceptance 
if it does not harmonize with the plans of the majority. The other side of the position is that 
it is our business as librarians to lay down what we know to be desirable for satisfactory library 
development. Already babel is abroad in the land; every organization of men and women 
from parliamentary committees and party committees to groups of private citizens is at work 
discussing reconstruction. There is real danger that in the multitude of counsellors there may 
be wisdom but little of the unity which alone makes aétion possible. A glance at the two most 
prominent London dailies, especially in the correspondence columns, will show that the 
forces of reaction are fully alive to their danger; so much talk they regard as a blowing off 
of steam and believe that their good old times will return. It is most urgent, therefore, that 
some attempt should be made at once to co-ordinate all the plans and to establish the points 
on which they agree. Unless this is done nothing will be done. 

* + *~ * * 7 

Staff questions become more acute. Library work, as we have known it, is largely in 
abeyance. Yet more books are being issued than ever and as the war lengthens so probably 
will the demands for books grow. The new regulations which have denied exemption to any 
single class of workers are, it must be admitted, more just than those of the last war, where 
luckless applicants were dragged before greybeard tribunals where they were trounced by 
military representatives and heard sermons, admonitions and objurgations from elderly 
patriots who with safe skins themselves were willing to fight to the last other person’s babe. 
Now all have to go unless their occupation can be proved by the employer to be essential. 
The difficulty for librarians is that they have to make the case that libraries are essential first 
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and, although we know they are, not everyone else does ; and secondly, that it requires some 
training to do it, a point on which most outsiders are unconvinced or positively derisory. 
So we expeé all girls under twenty-six to be taken—the men, of course, have gone already— 
and those under thirty will in all probability follow. Some libraries are happy in that they 
have been able to recall married former assistants, and others must make shift with any tem- 
porary labour the Employment Exchange allows them to use. These can be nice to readers, 
issue books accurately and very occasionally be helpful to readers. If we can do that we have 
not failed entirely. 
» * » * * * 

It has always been difficult to persuade librarians to discuss Annual Estimates in public 
or to exchange information about the financial side of their bookbuying and Sstaffing—the 
two principal matters concerning us all. At this time, when most of us are contemplating our 
budgets and our staff recommendations, exchanges of views would be invaluable. One of the 
lacks in librarianship is the meeting of chief librarians in given areas or administering libraries 
of a given size to arrange common policies or at least to exchange suggestions. Sooner or 
later this should be brought about. This year there may not be the cutting down of reasonable 
estimates which is wont to mar the year. There are fewer unemployed and less financial 
distress amongst the large ratepayers,who were the main complainants, than in living memory. 
The cry of poverty, if heard, will be hypocritical. 

* * * * * * 

A notable retirement is that of Mr. William Benson Thorne, who relinquished office 
at Poplar at the end of November. To older librarians he is the part author of ‘ Roebuck 
and Thorne,” which meant A Library Primer, whose green paper cover was one of the most 
familiar of books. It is now in its second edition. Since it was written Mr. Thorne has held 
the chief office in the A.A.L., has served the Council of the Library Association with such 
distinétion that the blue ribbon of the Honorary Fellowship has been bestowed upoa him ; 
and he has been the most familiar figure at London and other library meetings. His influence 
on younger men has been remarkable and always for good. 

* ~ ~ * * * 

(nother retirement is that of Mr. W. T. Beeston, Chief Librarian of Wolverhampton 
Public Library. Mr. Beeston, who has not been in the best of health recently, retires at the 
end of this year after 49 years’ service, during which his activities and enterprise have helped 
greatly to extend and popularise the library movement in his district. 

¥ * * * * » 

The education syllabus was formerly a six-part arrangement in which the first and not 
least difficult part was Literary History. It assumed that the student had this major and 
fundamental subjeét always before his eyes. Today the career of young people in libraries is 
influenced by their possession of the Associateship and this can be won without well certified 
acquaintance with literature. This places undue emphasis on cataloguing, classification and 
routine, essential Studies, but not complete librarianship ; and that emphasis leads to silly 
attacks on these necessary Studies by students who want to be librarians but to avoid its severer 
Studies. Classification and cataloguing are as necessary to a librarian as mathematics to an 
engineer or materia medica toa doctor, but mathematics do not make the engineer nor materia 
medica the doctor. Our own subjects are means of making the community of books avail- 
able to all, a job which cannot be done without them and which certainly cannot be done 
without a knowledge of books themselves. No one ever suggested it could be, except those 
who have the hardihood to suggest that the men who made librarianship were without it. 
The only justification for the library career is a love of books. 

* * * * * * 

We hope to include in our January issue an article by Mr. Duncan Gray, City Librarian 
of Nottingham, in continuation of his “‘ Questionings,” No. I of which appeared in our April 
issue and No. II in our June issue. No. III will deal with “The McColvin Report,” and 


will doubtless set the ball rolling for a thorough discussion on the important points raised by 
the Report. 
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A Law Library Manual 
By Marrnew A. McKavirr (Department of Justice, Washington, D.C.).* 


[ reEL very humble about discussing the Department of Justice Library Manual, because I 
have just finished reading the life of that very wonderful person, Madame Marie Curie, the 
great radium scientist. When I consider what she accomplished, while wearing a black, 
thread-bare dress, then this Library Manual, although it might be considered a more or less 
progressive step, fades into insignificance. 

As you probably know, this is the first Library Manual to be published by a law library 
in which the various processes are described in detail. As you also know, there are not many 
published library manuals, either in the general or special library field. This is deplorable, 
but perhaps there are many reasons for such an omission. Of course, it is as easy to over- 
emphasize procedures as it is to over-emphasize subjects. To over-emphasize one to the 
detriment of the other, is not ideal. However, I believe that few of us can be proud either of 
our comprehensive knowledge of subject matter, or of our knowledge of form. Certainly it is 
true that subject matter cannot be properly diffused for service unless that subjeé matter is 
administered with a view toward the objectives of the institution or agency which the library 
serves. It is just as absurd to have a horse and not know how to ride it, or how to hitch it 
up to a wagon, as it is to have a collection of books and not know how to administer it. 


I had not been in the library field very long before I noticed, first, an unnecessary antipathy 
between many law librarians and orthodox library methods; ad, secondly, the antipathy 
between a considerable number of general and other librarians, and the subje& of law. 
Because | love order, which is the first rule of a library, and because | realised that most 
fields of knowledge have manuals to insure certain and consistent procedure, and finally, 
because I noticed a most unnecessary aversion to the most rudimentary and tested techniques 
of librarianship in too many law libraries, | felt what might be loosely-termed, a pioneering 
urge to show some general and special librarians, and particularly many of that special type 
of special librarian, the law librarian, that it was just as ridiculous for some law librarians to 
spurn good library methods as it was for some ofher librarians to believe that there was more 
abracadabra in the subjeét of the law than there was in many other subjects of a more or 
less abStruse nature of which they had no fear whatsoever, such as Economics or Finance. 


It is true that the layman cannot be expected to be his own lawyer any more than it can 
be expected that the layman can be his own doétor or dentist. You cannot perform a surgical 
operation on yourself, but you can read how the surgeon does it. I do not believe that any 
group of people have the divine right of hiding knowledge from anyone. However, as I 
brought out in my article, “‘ The Layman and the Law Library ”'!—the original idea of which 
I received from your distinguished colleague, Miss Adelaide Hasse—there is a great wealth 
of material of an economic, sociological and other type, buried, so-to-speak, but st/// obtain- 
able in law books. Therefore, if there is knowledge in these books, such knowledge cannot 
be considered as non-existent by the general and other librarians, and it should be used. We 
might add here that it is possible to get into the law books now by the use of topical or subjeé& 
indexes. You do not have to know legal terminology. Nevertheless, when you do run up 
against a legal term there are legal dictionaries to explain meanings, just as there are other 
technical dictionaries which the general and other special librarians do not fear to use. 

But to return to the Manual, when | became Librarian of the Department of Justice in 
1937, I discovered that nearly 60,000 volumes lacked complete cataloguing, that the loan and 
other necessary systems were antiquated, and that a thing was rarely done twice in the same 
manner. So, while we were trying to launch special services and improve on old methods, 
we also took the time to make this Library Manual. | call this period our golden age. After 
a possible, war-time, intellectual blackout, | hope to see a platinum, and then, perhaps, a 








* A speech delivered before The Special Libraries Association in the National Archives Auditorium, 
October 13th, 1942. 
1 The Layman and the Law Library. 33 Law Library Journal 324-331, Sept., 1940. 
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radium age. |, personally, do not think that I should be given much credit for its creation 
other than the fact that | did have the original idea and did see the matter through. You will 
note that | have given credit in the Manual “ Foreward ” to ten members of my Staff, in the 
various departments, for their able assistance. The Library Manual is entirely the result of 
co-operative effort. The Assistant Librarian and myself did considerable editing, and the 
\ssistant Librarian made the very fine index. It is unfortunate that we were not able to have 
more of these Manuals printed, but there is always the old response to a request : “* We must 
consider the appropriations.” | might add here that we were able to give away quite a number 
of these Manuals and, that if there is anybody here who would like to have a Manual and, 
if he does not know a colleague who has one which he can copy by photostat or some other 
duplicating process, we shall be happy to loan a Manual for copying. 

| do not claim to be an expert on any of the processes we use. I am kept quite busy on 
purely administrative matters and naturally cannot be expeéted to go very deeply into some 
of the problems connected with cataloguing and classification, although naturally | am con- 
sulted on the general aspects. | have been very fortunate in having people on my staff who 
had a scholarly and, thank God, a reasonable attitude, and if anybody would like to consult 
these experts | can assure you our doors are always open. For those people who have law 
libraries, and who may be wondering about the ¢/assification of law books, I would like to 
suggest that they look at our Tentative Law Classification Scheme which is really a “‘ form” 
classification ; that is, it is built on the manner in which the lawyers can more conveniently 
use the books rather than on a subject foundation. It is very difficult to set up a classification 
by subject for law. For instance, we have not found it wise to put all of the legislation in one 
location in the library. Such a procedure may be excellent for those libraries that specialize 
in legislation. The classification by subject of legal treatises involves problems which cannot 
be found in any other field of knowledge. As you know, there is no LC classification for law, 
that is “‘ K”, except a more or less skeletonized scheme which we used as a partial basis of 
our more detailed schedules. | mention classification because it is a subject which has long 
claimed the attention of law librarians but which has not received enough close attention, 
and which has more or less baffled the non-law librarians. Naturally, we mention our classifi- 
cation scheme in the Catalogue Seétion of the Manual and it is, perhaps, unfortunate that we 
did not add the Scheme to the Manual. However, we shall be very happy to give the Classifi- 
cation Scheme to anybody who will write us a letter requesting it. 

This Library Manual was not made in just a few days, but was the result of many hours 
of labour. We have had two rather good reviews of it, one appearing in the Library Journal? 
by Mr. Price, the very progressive Law Librarian of Columbia University, and another one 
by Mr. Rothman of the New York University Law Library, appearing in the Law Library 
Journal. \ might add that it appeared rather late in the /aw periodical and proves again that a 
man can be a prophet without honour in his own field. We have had several requests from 
special librarians tor the Manual. A few librarians have made us feel that our work was not 
in vain, by sending us fine letters of professional appreciation—a splendid way of thanking us 
for the gift. The letter of Mrs. Ellen Commons, Librarian, Social Security Board, Federal 
Works Agency, | remember particularly; and those of Rose Vormelker of the Cleveland 
Public Library ; Dr. Fitzgerald, of the Office of the Quartermaster General's Library ; Mrs. 
Bernita Long, President, American Association of Law Libraries, of the University of Illinois 
Law Library, and others, were deeply appreciated, 

We are quite proud of the fact that Mr. Ralph Thompson, one of the Assistant Librarians 
of the Public Library of the Distriét of Columbia, complimented us recently by taking our 
Library Manual with him on his vacation. He brought back the report that he thought it 
was a“ swell Manual.”” We appreciate extremely this and other understanding remarks made 


in praise of our little brain child. 
| am not so stupid as to believe that this Library Manual is the “ last word,” but I think 


that it is a Start in the right direction and we welcome criticism toward its improvement. We 


2 Price. Library Manual. In 67 Library Journal 529, June 1, 1942. (Miles O. Price). 
3 35 Law Library Journal 239. Frederick B. Rothman (N.Y. University Law Librarian). 
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do not claim that our methods are the most efficient, that they cannot be improved upon, or 
perhaps that there are not less expensive and just as efficient methods. However, my prime 
idea was to use feasible, orthodox methods. You may be interested to know that some law 
libraries have been so far behind in the use of ordinary, obvious methods that one of the 
more prominent law librarians in his annual report three or four years ago told proudly how 
he had thrown out the old ledger system of charging books for a card system ! Some of these 
same “ horse and buggy ” gentlemen have called me a “ radical” for wanting to introduce 
orthodox methods of librarianship into a law library. 


There is a minimum amount of basic methods necessary in all libraries, regardless of 
subject, and it is a sad thing, indeed, to know that some of these most usual routines are 
lacking in many libraries, law and otherwise. Sometimes this is because there is an un- 
enlightened administrator behind the scenes, or out in the open ; sometimes it is because not 
enough care has been shown in the selection of that type of personnel which honestly wants 
to examine the books containing these techniques and use them even in their most simplified 
forms ; or sometimes it is because an enlightened administrator has not been able to obtain 
sufficient personnel to do the work. Perhaps one of the most damning failures of administrators 
has been their complete lack of understanding of the purposes and value and powers of per- 
sonnel. It seems that if you find employees who know the subjeét matter they don’t know 
library methods, and if they know library methods they don’t know the subjeé& matter. You 
cannot sew with just a needle or just the thread. Both are necessary and I believe that the 
reason for the undervaluing, and, unappreciative attitude of some administrators toward 
librarians, can be laid to some extent at the door of the Library profession itself. 

I believe that librarians in the legal and other fields have not received the respect they 
might obtain because they have not had a scholarly attitude toward their subject, or toward 
the methods to be used in preventing materials from gathering dust on the shelf. The subject 
must be attractively presented. I do not mean that we should use colourful placards, although 
that might help, but I do believe that we should educate our readers to expeét to find in the 
card catalogue and other services, a recognized and workable medium between the materials 
and the reader. Of course, I believe that special librarians are more fortunate than general 
librarians because the only educational funétion of the special librarian is to teach the library 
reader to use the card catalogue and to present his materials in an interesting fashion by special 
services. The special librarian does not deal with what you could call inspiring subjects, 
that is subjects designed to elevate the soul of man such as poetry, metaphysics, religion, etc. 
The special librarian does not, generally speaking, have to assist the school teachers or the 
women’s clubs so that is one funétion of the general librarian that does not have to be con- 
sidered. The function of faé& finding, or procuring information, is the primary one for special 
librarians. Now I believe that special librarians can do more than any other type of librarian 
to increase the respect of an important and influential section of American life. I refer to the 
man of business, of industry, and the man of the professional class such as the doétor, the 
engineer, the chemist, etc. He loves faéts and appreciates the good and complete catalogue 
which helps him locate his information. Therefore, because special librarians are in contact 
with these men of influence, that is, they have more adult clients than the general librarian, 
the special librarian who has injected every good and feasible method of administration, and of 
service, can really do more to enhance the respeét that librarians should receive than any other 
group. 

If a general librarian finds out for little Tommy Jones, aged 12, that the mistletoe is a 
parasitic evergreen shrub of the Loranthaceae family, then little Tommy will no doubt 
appreciate the assistance given him dwt he will not have that influence, resulting from the adult 
appreciation of the chemical engineer, for instance, who happens to be an administrator also, 
and to whom the Librarian can go to get more money to buy more books, to get more 
personnel, and to purchase more equipment. This should hold true as much with Govern- 
ment libraries as with those special libraries direétly conne&ted with industry. 


(To be continued), 
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Railway History 


By R. A. Peppre (author of Railway Literature, 1931) 
Tue history of the development of Railways in this country may best be read in the history of the 
Railway Companies themselves. These separate histories generally give much more detail than 
appears in the volumes which attempt to deal with the railways of the country as a whole. The 
following list inctudes all the separate volumes or pamphlets which deal with the history of one 
railway company that are known to me. I shall be glad to hear if there are any I have omitted. 


BAGWORTH COLLIERY (Private) 
StrreTTon (C. E.) The History of the B.C. (P.) 
R. 1904 
BARRY 
Rime t (R. J.) History of the B.R. Co., 1884- 
1921. 1923 
BELVOIR CASTLE EDGE 
Srretron (C, E.) The History of the B.C.E.R. 
1893 
BIRMINGHAM, WOLVERHAMPTON 
AND STOUR VALLEY 
Srretron (C. E.) The History of the B.W. & 
S.V.R. 1893 
BOLTON AND LEIGH 
StrrEtTTON (C. E.) The History of the B. & L. 
and the Kenyon & L. Junétion Railways. 
3rd ed. 1901 
CAMBRIAN 
Gasquotne (C. P.) The Story of the C. 1922 
CANTERBURY AND WHITSTABLE 
Feiows (R. B.) History of the C. & W.R. 1930 
CHESTER AND CREWE 
STRETTON (C, E.) The History of the C. & C.R. 
1890 
CHESTER AND HOLYHEAD 
STRETTON (C. E.) The History of the C. & H.R. 
1898 
DARLINGTON AND BARNARD CASTLE 
History of the D. & B.C.R. 1877 
EREWASH VALLEY 
Srrerron (C. E.) The History of the E.V. and 
the E.V. Extension Railways. 1904 
GLASGOW AND SOUTH-WESTERN 
MclIiwratrtnH (W.) The G. & S.W.R. 1880 
GLASGOW DISTRICT SUBWAY 
Greson (R.) Glasgow District Subway: its 
construction and equipment. 1905 
GRAND JUNCTION 
Roscozr (T.) The Book of the G.J.R.: a 
history and description of the line. 1839 
Srretron (C. E.) The History of the G.J.R. 


2nd ed. Igo! 





GREAT NORTH OF SCOTLAND 
FerGuson (W.) The G.N. of S.R. 1881 
Harvey (Sir M. B.) A History of the G.N. of 

S.R. 1940 
GREAT NORTHERN 
Grinuinc (C. H.) History of the G.N.R., 1845- 
1895. 1898 
—=1903 
GREAT WESTERN 
Bourne (J. C.) The History and Description 
of the G.W.R. 49 pits. 1846 
Sekon (G. A.) History of the G.W.R. 1895 
MacDernmor (E. T.) History of the G.W.R, 
2 vols. 1927-31 
GROBY GRANITE (Private) 
SrretTon (C. E.) The History of the G.G, (P.) 
R. 1904 
HIGHLAND 
VALLANCE (H. A.) The History of the H.R. 


[1938] 
HULL 


MacrurK (G. G.) A History of the H. Rail- 
ways. 1879 
IBSTOCK COLLIERY (Private) 
SrretTon (C. E.) The History of the I.C. (P.) 
R. 1904 
ISLE OF WIGHT 
ALLEN (P. C.) The Railways of the I. of W. 
1928 
KENDAL AND WINDERMERE, see 
LANCASTER AND PRESTON 
KENYON AND LEIGH JUNCTION, see 
BOLTON AND LEIGH 
LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE 
NorMincTon (T.) L. & Y.R. 1898 
History and account of development of L. & 
Y. Railway. 1913 
LANCASTER AND CARLISLE, see 
LANCASTER AND PRESTON JUNCTION 
LANCASTER AND PRESTON JUNCTION 
STRETTON (C. E.) The History of the L. & P.J., 
Lancaster and Carlisle, and Kendal and 
Windermere Railways. 2nd ed. 1901 
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LEEDS AND BRADFORD 

SrrETTON (C. E.) History of the L. & B. and 
L. & B. Extension Railways. znd ed. 1901 

LEICESTER AND HITCHIN, see 
SOUTH MIDLAND 
LEICESTER AND SWANNINGTON 

StrETTON (C. E.) A Few Notes on the L. & 
S.R. [1867] 

LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER 

SrrETTON (C. E.) History of the L. & M.R. 
1901 

MarsHALL (C. FP. D.) Centenary History of the 
L. & M.R. 1930 

LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM 

Lecount (P.) The History of the Railway 
connecting L. & B. [1838] 

Lecount (P.) and Roscog (T.) History and 
Description of the L. & B.R. 1838 

StrRETTON (C. E.) The History of the L. & B.R. 
2nd ed. 1901 

LONDON AND GREENWICH 

BENNETT (A. R.) The First Railway in London : 
being the Story of the L. & G.R., 1832-1878. 
1912 
LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN 

Roscoe (T.) Illustrated History of the L. & 
N.W.R. 1847 ; 

StrETTON (C. E.) The History of the Amal- 
gamation and formation of the L. & N.W.R. 
Co. 2nd ed. 1901 

Sreet (W. L.) The History of the L. & N.W.R. 
1914 
LONDON AND SOUTH-WESTERN 

Fay (S.) A Royal Road: history of the L. & 
S.W.R. 1883 

Sexon (G. A.) The L. & S.W.R. Half a cen- 
tury of progress. 1896 

LONDON, BRIGHTON AND 
SOUTH COAST 

Sexon (G. A.) The Evolution of a Popular 
Railway. 1911 

LOUGHBOROUGH AND NANPANTAN 

EDGE 

Strerron (C. E.) The History of the L. & 

N.E.R. 1893 
LYNTON AND BARNSTAPLE 

Carcupoie (L. T.) The L. & B.R., 1895-1935. 
znd ed. 1936 
MANCHESTER SOUTH JUNCTION 

AND ALTRINCHAM 

MANCHESTER South Junétion and Altrincham 
Railway: its inception and development. 
1899 


| 
| 
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MANCHESTER AND ALTRINCHAM 
THe M. & A. Railway. Its inception and 
development. 1899 
MANCHESTER AND BIRMINGHAM 
Stretton (C. E.) The History of the M. & 
B.R. 2nd ed. 1901 
MANCHESTER AND LEEDS 
BurrerwortuH (E.) An Historical Sketch of 
the M. & L.R. 1839 
MIDLAND 
Writs (F. S.) The M.R. 1888 
STRETTON (C. E.) The History of the M.R. 1901 
Historica Notes of the M.R. 1903 
MIDLAND: NOTTINGHAM AND 
LINCOLN 
Srretron (C. E.) The History of the N. & L. 
Line. 1875 
MIDLAND: NQTTINGHAM AND 
MANSFIELD 
STRETTON (C. E.) The History of the N. & M. 
Line. 1905 
NEWMARKET AND CHESTERFORD 
Brown (K.) A Derelict Railway: the N. & 
C.R. 1931 
NORTH-EASTERN 
Tomuinson (W. W.) The N.E.R., its rise and 
development. 1915 
NORTH LONDON 
CuisHoim (A. J.) History of the N.L.R. 
Rossins (R. M.) The N.L.R. 1937 
NORTH UNION, see WIGAN BRANCH 
NORTH WESTERN 
STRETTON (C. E.) History of the N.W.R. 1893 
PRESTON AND WALTON SUMMIT 
SrretTon (C. E.) The History of the P. & W.S. 
Plate-Way. 1893 
PRESTON AND WIGAN, see 
WIGAN BRANCH 
RAVENGLASS AND ESKDALE 
GreEENLY (H.) The R. & E.R. 1923 
ROMNEY, HYTHE AND DYMCHURCH 
Tue Romney, Hythe and Dymchurch R. 1928 
SALISBURY AND YEOVIL 
Ruecc (L. H.) History of a Railway. 1878 
SHEFFIELD DISTRICT 
SHEFFIELD Distri& Railway. Illustrated histori- 
cal description of undertaking. 1900 
SNIBSTON No. 2 COLLIERY (Private) 
SrretTon (C. E.) The History of the S. No. 2 
C.(P.) R. 1904 
SOUTH-EASTERN 
Sexon (G. A.) History of the S.E.R. 1895 


1902 
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SOUTH MIDLAND 


Srretton (C. E.) The History of the S.M., 
afterwards the Leicester and Hitchin Line. 


1875 
SOUTH STAFFORDSHIRE 


Srretron (C. E.) The History of the S.S.R. 


1901 


SOUTHERN 


MarsHatt (C. F. D.) A History of the S.R. 


19 


36 
STOCKTON AND DARLINGTON 


Tweppe 1 (G. M.) The History of the S. & D. 


Railway. Nos. 1-6 [all pubd.}. 1869-70 


Jeans (J. S.) Jubilee Memorial of the Railway 


System. A History of the S. & D.R. 1875 


Heavisipes (M.) History of the First Public 


1912 
SURREY IRON 
Brine (F. G.) The Grand,S.I.R. 1931 


Railway. 


Lee (C. E.) The World’s First Public Railway. 


An account of the S.1.R. 1931 
TAFF VALE 
Barris (D. S.) The T.V.R. 1939 





TRENT VALLEY 
Tue Trent Valley Railway: origin and pro- 
gress of the undertaking. 1845 
StreTTON (C. E.) The History of the T.V.R. 
2nd ed. 1901 
WAKEFIELD, PONTEFRACT 
AND GOOLE 
Coptey (G. F.) Historical and descriptive guide 
to the W., P. & G.R. [e. 1845] 
WARRINGTON AND NEWTON 
Srrerron (C. E.) The History of the W. & 
N.R. 3rd ed. 1901 
WHITBY AND PICKERING 
Potrer (G. W. J.) History of the W. & P.R. 
1906 
WHITWICK COLLIERY (Private) 
SrretTon (C. E.) The History of the W.C. (P. 
R. 1904 
WIGAN BRANCH 
Stretron (C. E.) The History of the W.B., 
and the Preston and W. Railways, after- 
wards the North Union Railway. 2nd ed, 
1901 


Suitable Books for Children 


By Muriet Douc.as, F,R.G.S. 


In early days when manuscript volumes, exquisitely wrought, were in vogue 


a book was 


the treasure of its proud possessor ;_ but after the invention of printing when libraries became 
common, and books passed into more general use—a larger public made varied and ever 
increasing demands upon their scope. The hand illustrations of old vellum manuscripts have 
given us the key to life in the early middle ages ; and so through the years books have mirrored 
daily living and played their part in serving current events. 

A few years ago anyone asked to suggest “ suitable books for children,” might have 
compiled an interesting, pleasing and altogether satisfactory list which would appeal to every 
type. Today, however, we see children during or after school hours making a contribution 
in one form or another with both understanding and enthusiasm to what should be no part 
of sensitive child life—world conflié. 

Our whole horizon has been changed by the raging sea of war, and with it the conception 
of individual responsibility. The true Hedonist today is the man or woman who will dare to 
believe that right is might, and put it into immediate practise | 

This means clear unbiassed thinking—the discipline of service before self—and aétive 
love of our fellowmen ; so, with the urgency of the problem before us, our choice of books 
must be directed by present circumstances. 

One thing stands out clearly—if world peace in the future is to be maintained, older boys 
and girls today must attain an intimate knowledge of the lives of people in other lands than 
our own, and become conversant with their problems quickly ; for the time of soLviNG them 
is upon us, and will brook no delay ! 

Perhaps we underestimate the possibilities of children’s organized imagination—yet one 
remembers the debacle of the 2,000,000 orphans of the Russian revolution in the vicinity of 
the Imperial village at Tzarkoye Selo; who systematically roamed in packs pillaging and 


stealing—until, becoming a public menace, they were rounded up by the Soviet Government 
in an effort to transform them into good citizens! And in antithesis the amazing exploits 
of mere girls and boys of the 13th century in what we know as the *‘ Children’s Crusade.” 
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Might not therefore the enthusiasm of youth be harnessed to an ideal the attainment of which 
may have far reaching effects ? 

The present war has brought into sharp relief the fact that we can no longer think merely 
in terms of nationality—but must consider the claim of universal kinship, clamouring for the 
recognition long overdue. 

Today we speak of the “ British Commonwealth of Nations ”’ rather than our “ Empire,” 
and the crux of the matter seems to be here. 

An Empire suggests homage by lesser nations to a greater, and a garnering in as it were 
by the latter—whereas a Commonwealth is essentially a fraternity imbued by the same spirit 
seeking the good of all, giving rather than gleaning. 

Montaigne, it is said, placed his library in a tower overlooking the courtyard, and on 
one of the rafters inscribed ‘1 do not understand—I pause—I examine”; and this may 
reasonably translate itself into what might be looked for in choosing children’s books— 
sincerity and self reliance in seeking to understand, a pause to allow imagination play, and the 
spirit of enquiry aroused-by examination ! 

Geography, Empire Achievement, and Travel—are three subjeéts by no means lacking 
real fascination. Geography now lives, and natural boundaries become personal—resembling 
a mother seeking to fold her children in her arms in an endeavour to keep the family together ! 
Empire administration has had its defeéts and shortcomings, and the price of partial negleét is 
being paid ; but a star shines brightly over the place where hope is born and wise men will 
be guided on their way! Trare/at the moment is difficult, but pre-war experience will provide 
post-war opportunity—and it is imperative that some means be devised to enable a greater 
proportion of children of a// classes to visit other countries. Existing organizations need 
greater facilities, and present schemes revising to afford intelligent children barred by expense, 
this knowledge so profitable to the country as a whole. Some course of reading might be 
encouraged by way of preparation, though the best reader even then might not prove the best 
traveller or pioneer. 

Perhaps mention may not be out of place of a country with whom no doubt we all regret 
to find ourselves at war—Finland ! 

Finland has an advanced educational system from kindergarten upwards; there are no 
class distinétions, and any boy or girl wishing to enter is eligible for university training. 
Special “ living in ”’ courses also are available during winter months for older students, who 
then return to their domestic or open air life invigorated in mind and better equipped for any 
kind of work. University students by unique opportunity, are employed in Tourist Hotels 
during the summer vacation where they gain experience in foreign languages. 

In Helsinki, Stockmanns claim to have one of the finest book stores in the world—it is a 
modern Selfridges given over to books ; children in Finland (as in Lapland) are of primary 
importance, so are profusely catered for in this direction along with their elders. One of the 
charms of “ Suomi ”’ is that artistically bound, and beautifully illustrated volumes giving data 
and general information of interest, seem to be found everywhere at most reasonable prices ; 
and literature introducing Finland to the foreigner in a concise form, is also attractively 
produced. 

Libraries are much in evidence—not only in the towns, but also in little hamlets far 
removed from the beaten track—and in wayside huts dotted along the Arétic Highway ! 

The Finn has long since realized that the world will not come to him; so in preparation 
to see the world he equips himself by early reading—the books in demand being those on 
history, travel, religion, and philosophy ! 

No article on suitable books for children would be complete without mention of the 
Greatest Book in the World—for to it we owe both our national and individual freedom, our 
common law, our standard of living, and ideals of service. 

There is a real need for proclaiming our Christian principles today—not as some pious 
myth of which we may well feel ashamed ; but as a practical, commonsense, working standard. 
Too much stress cannot be laid on this, for in our generation the testing time has come—and 
the survival of all we hold to be dear may well depend upon the place we and the younger 
generation give in our reading to this Book of Books. 
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A Selection of Juvenile Books 


By Ivy MIppLETON 


CHILDREN’S books have become increasingly attractive in appearance and content during the 
past ten years, and in spite of the shortage of paper, binding materials and labour, this 
Christmas brings with it a splendid assortment of new gift books calculated to appeal to young 
people of all ages. 

Sam Pig, who has endeared himself to thousands of children through Children’s Hour 
broadcasts, reappears in a new colleétion of illustrated stories entitled Sam Pig and Sally, 
by Alison Uttley (Faber and Faber, 6s.), which will receive a warm welcome from Sam’s 
countless young friends. 

‘* Just one more Story before bed ! ” is a cry familiar to all parents. They will turn grate- 
fully to The Ten Minute Story Book, compiled by Kathleen Lines and illustrated by Winifred 
Marks (Oxford University Press, 3s. 6d.), for it contains a wealth of stories for four- to eight- 
year-olds, including many well-known fairy tales and a number of lesser-known folk legends. 

In response to numerous requests following the publication some years ago of her book 
Millions of Cats, Wanda Gag has written a delightful dog story under the title Nothing-At-All 
(Faber and Faber, ss.). Nothing-at-all was as nice a dog as anyone could wish for: but no-one 
could see him. He was invisible ! 

The Cuckoo Book, by Edith Mary Bell (Lutterworth Press, 3s.), contains a series of en- 
chanting little nature stories for children. Illustrated with full-page coloured drawings and 
amusing thumbnail sketches, the charaéters in the stories—toys, fairies, cloudlets and honey- 
bees—have an airy grace and delightful reality which makes them live. 

Coucon la Goutte, written and illustrated by Helene Terre (Chatto and Windus, 3s. 6d.) 
is a most entrancing little book about a small girl who succeeds in joining the Free French 
and carrying out a dangerous mission. The story is written both in French and English and 
the coloured illustrations are delightful. 

For older children, too, there are topical stories, crcowded with action. Escape to Chungking, 
by Jan Maclure (Oxford University Press, 5s.) describes the adventures of an English boy, 
Chris Maddison, in Japan in the days immediately following the outbreak of the present 
war in the Far East, and is particularly well written. The author had an intimate knowledge 
of Japan and a gift for live characterization. 

Capt. W. E. Johns has written a second “ Worrals ” book, Worra/s Carries On (Lutter- 
worth Press, 4s. 6d.), which will thrill all girls in their teens. This time the resourceful 
W.A.A.P’s spy-hunting takes her to occupied France, where, in company with her friends 
Frecks, she fools the Gestapo and rescues a brave group of British soldiers and airmen ! 

Written in an air-raid shelter by a fourteen-year-old schoolgirl during the fiercest of the 
London raids, Oueen by Proxy, by Joan Snelling (Lutterworth Press, 6s.), is an exciting Story 
of a young English girl who finds herself involved in the complicated intrigues of a Ruri- 
tanian country. With bandit chiefs, an adventurous boy cousin and a peasant girl, she succeeds 
in rescuing the rightful queen from an ambitious Regent. 

Finally, a very fine volume of children’s stories from the Bible, recounted in modern 
language, is To/d ¢o Patrick, by Rosalie Proéter (Herbert Jenkins, 5s.). Illustrated with beautiful 
photographs taken by Ronald Proéter, F.1.B.P., F.R.P.S., specially for the purpose, this book 
shows deep understanding of the child mind. At the end of each story is a conversation 
between Patrick and his mother, which links up the story with everyday life in a way that 
children will immediately understand and appreciate. 

Space does not permit further recommendations, but it is hoped that Librarians of the 
Junior Seétion will find these suggestions helpful when adding new books to the library. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear CALLIMACHUS, 
“A BADLY ORGANIZED SERVICE ? ” 


What I was afraid would happen, sas happened. The Times Literary Supplement, in a brief 
notice of the latest report on libraries, has fastened upon the statement that “ the outstanding 
impression ”’ is ‘“‘ that it [the municipal and county library service] is badly organized.”” What 
an enormous appetite we have for stinking fish! To my mind the statement is an unjust 
reflection upon library committees and librarians throughout the country. The unprecedented 
increase in the use of libraries during the past twenty years smashingly refutes it. Everywhere 
bumper issues are being recorded. If every public service in the country could show the same 
progress there would be far less guff and gas uttered in rich, full-fed, plummy voices about 
a ne-ew wor-rld. No human organization is perfeét. Our service is not. But it does not 
deserve the condemnation to which The T.L.S. gives wider and much more damaging pub- 
licity. This statement, in fact, provokes questions. The ratepayers will cry: ‘‘ You sad that 
if the penny rate were removed you would be content. Well, it was removed. And you are 
spending 4d. where at one time you only spent a penny. Now you want double what you are 
getting, and are going to spend most of it on big bosses. When will there be an end of your 
demands ?”’ I do not say those questions put the case quite as it should be put, but they are 
natural questions. 

A Fascist ORGANIZATION. 

The report may be resolved into two parts. One part expatiates, at quite needless length, 
upon changes and reforms that have met, not wholly, but for the most part, with general 
approval. The other part proposes a military organization—the term “ unit” is beloved at 
the War Office—which will, we are asked to believe, compel the introduétion of these reforms. 
This organization is purely fascist. I was going to say that it was episcopal, but it is far worse. 
It develops social inequality by a tenfold increase of subordination. It develops high officialism 
out of all proportion even to the needs of a militarized organization ; that officialism which 
foments hatred in all communities, whether professional or administrative : the little mandarin, 
the petty satrap, the tin god everywhere. At a time when we are hoping for the encouragemen} 
of equality, friendliness, comradeship and neighbourliness, we are offered this pinnacle of 
hierarchs. We have gone into the battle for freedom of thought and freedom of discussion, 
yet we are still to hear the bark of the Roman centurion: “ You are not paid to think. Do 
this—do that.” How long, O Lord, are we to suffer the domination of Dr. Tunbelly and 
Mr. Bald Fathead ? 

A SENSIBLE REFORM 

Here is a reform worth considering. The far-famed City of Lanterns has a library service 
with about twenty branches, which are controlled beaureaucratically, by form and rule, from 
an all-powerful central, where Rigby, Superintendent of branches, waggles the pigtail of 
Pontifex, mandarin in chief. Why not drop the word “ branches,” call them by the names of 
the districts where they are situated, and put them under independent librarians, controlled 
by ward committees? If this scheme were well-tried—it never has been—I believe the 
results would be revolutionary. New ideas do not fruétify in big official organizations ; nor 
in the heads of superintending Pontifexes, who only unroll more and more red tape. All the 
distri@ librarians would not be equally successful any more than all independent borough 
librarians are equally successful. But some of them would soon become pacemakers. They 
would lift the service in perhaps half the distri&ts above the beaureaucratic level imposed by 
the dead hand of Pontifex. And Pontifex himself would get some jolts—he needs them— 
when the local papers reported that Mr. Gogetter of the Lux Public Library (before only one 
0” my branches, as Pontifex called it) had introduced a new method, or Mr. Thruster of the 
Allalive Public Library had begun a rally to enrol more borrowers. Remember that the 
Gogetters and the Thrusters of the small borough libraries have a/ways been the sole con- 
tributors of new ideas to the library movement. The Pontifexes have always obstructed them. 

Critics may retort that the present branch librarians are hardly the stuff of which good 
independent librarians are made. Very well. But they cannot have it both ways. To argue 
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that branch librarians are not fit is to condemn the present system root and branch. And 
underlines the folly of extending it. But until you give them independence you cannot tell 
how they will turn out. As things are branch librarians have no incentive to do better. If 
things go wrong they are kicked. If things go right it is Pontifex who gets the praise and the 
extra salary, as the big bosses always do. 

If these ward committees consisted of nine members, three being ward councillors, 
three being elected by the ward readers, and three being elected by the staff, the whole service 
would be vitalized by dynamic management, which the intermittent, languid attentions of 
Pontifex can never give it. 

STAFF REPRESENTATION. 

Even those who like the idea of turning branches into independent libraries may jib 
at the proposal to have staff representatives on the ward committees. But why ? Can you 
imagine anything more democratic than a committee representing readers—the despised 
readers—the stafi—who ought to be encouraged to take a greater interest in policy—and the 
local authority ? In my opinion no reform will be worth a bean unless elected members of the 
Staff are on the boards of management. Some of the younger members of the staff have 
plenty of bright ideas making for progress. If they have the courage to put them before a 
chief, and if he is of the right sympathetic type, they may get them adopted. But chiefs of 
this type are rare. A large library organization, which depends upon vital human contaéts, 
is particularly likely to run to seed. The rank and file obey orders mechanically, with as little 
discomfort to themselves as possible, and look forward to screw day, almost the only thing 
they have to look forward to in an environment regulated for them. Why should they bother ? 
Pontifex draws a good salary, sits fatly in a good armchair in a luxurious office, which he is 
loth to leave, and he refleéts sadly that new ideas, devil take these young men, mean chops 
and changes, and bother all round. Why bother ? And nobody bothers. 

But the staff would have a platform for their ideas if they were represented upon the 
managing committee. 

More Democracy. 

The truth is we must have more democracy in public libraries. I have always been content 
to work in libraries because | felt | was not working to make a master wealthy. It would gall 
me if, while receiving a pittance, | knew that my employer was making a pile. In libraries 
we do not have this annoyance. But, at this late period in our history, to be threatened with 
an extension of the Pontifex system, with a lot more overlookers and inspectors and hum- 
bugging fusspots, puts me in a wax. The democratic library is to become more and more 
conservative, more fascist and military in its organization. Do this, or be damned! Oh, no, 
no ! 

Wat ts Bentnp THIs LARGER AREA Ramp ? 

The disciplined yell for larger areas is easily explained. I know its origin exa@tly. For a 
long time the official bosses in the cities and towns have been envious of their brethren in the 
counties. In the city the aldermen and councillors live too near the town hall. They are 
always running in and out, interfering, as the officials say. In the counties the representatives 
of the people cannot do this, for they are scattered up and down the county. As a result 
county official bosses have more freedom and power. In many counties their salaries are 
higher than in the biggest towns. The obvious remedy is to enlarge the city areas until they 
become county size. And so, among official bosses, that is the game to play. It is always the 
same: this terrible lust for boodle and power! Sir William Beveridge was very pertinently 
asked a short time ago whether he was prepared to recommend that everybody, bishop or 
busman, librarian or liftman, be paid an equal wage. He said he was not, because such an 
equal system would encourage that obsession with material things that we ought not to 
encourage. Did you ever ? Economic equality would drive away that obsession once for all. 
I agree with Phaedrus about racialism, sectarianism, and party politics, but he forgets the 
main source of human unhappiness—economic inequality. 

As I said before, never will bigger bosses make a better world. GLAUCON. 
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We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of LETTERS ON OuR AFFAIRS,’ 
—Editor, THe Liprary Wor.p. 
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Important Announcement! 


* FOYLES 


New Public 
Libraries 
Department 





Has Moved to 


125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Manager: Mr. J. P. FLOOD 
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Now Ready 


RICH IN MY HERITAGE 
Anne Blakemore 


Here, in the first chapter of a farming auto- 
biography that will make Greenacres, the author’s 
Cotswold home, loved by a wide circle of 
readers, Mrs. Blakemore describes the pains and 
pleasures of country life in a way that satisfies 
both the professional farmer, who cannot always 
express them, and the town-dwelling reader who 
knows nothing of what it means to live through 
the mud, the isolation and the anxieties of a 
country winter. 


Her Story is one of great charm, humour, 
shrewdness and happiness—“ the happiness of a 
life lived with nature, where the first cowslip sets 
the feet dancing, and the song of the birds is a 
constant delight. Where the smell of the newly- 
ploughed earth rises like a benediétion . . . and 
the cutting of the wheat brings a feeling of deep 
thanksgiving that once more the promised cycle 
—ploughing, sowing, reaping—is completed.” 

105. net 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
LONDON and REDHILL 














ELEVEN SHORT STORIES. G. Olya. 
2 6 net. “Strong appeal . . . depict character 
and temperament vividly ... told with a 
masterly literary touch and power of concise 
ness... ’’—Cornish Post 

| A BAPTISM OF FIRE. Clell Edgar 
Bowman. 6 6 net. A most intriguing novel 
of Western (or ‘‘ Upstate’’) New York, which 
epitomizes the passing of the “ artistic 
enterprise’’ from the American industrial 
scene. 

THE PEOPLE OF YESTERDAY. Thomas 
Henshilwood. 6 - net. A story of the early 
Australian bush, and of the trials, hardships, 
anxieties, and the unceasing toil our fore- 
fathers endured to found the great Australian 
Commonwealth 

THE LOCKED DOOR. F. Whitehead. 
3/6 net. “A collection of ‘spot the criminal ’ 
detective yarns . imaginative...’ 
Evening News (Bolton) 





These books may be ordered of any bookseller, library, or direct from the Publishers :— 


ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL LTD. 
Elms Court, Ilfracombe, N. Devon (Duration Address) 


| NEW FICTION FOR CHRISTMAS | 


APPOINTMENT FOR THURSDAY. 
Jayar Maksee. 2/6 net. Entertaining 
reading. Absorbing fiction. 

THE MAGICIAN KILLS. John Reid. 
2/6 net \ new thriller—of murder and 
mystery. Exciting. 

DEATH IN THE BLITZ. A. M. Bunyan. 
2/6net. Anoriginal murder mystery story, in 
which the interest is closely held throughout. 

FLEMING’S DAUGHTER. C. E. Airth. 
6/- net. A novel of life in the Argentine, 
mainly located in Buenos Aires. The back- | 
ground is of particular interest and the Story 
is an enthralling one throughout. 

THE PENCIL FALLS. Agnes Haime. 
2/- net. ‘“ Very readable stories . . . simply 
and effectively told . . .’’"—London Teacher. 

THE FOX WHO DISOBEYED. Pamela 
Wallington. 2/- net. A splendid gift book 
for the children. 
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Topicalities 
Edited by H. G. T. Curisropuer, A.L.A. 


The sixty-ninth Autumn Exhibition of 
Pictures at the BRIGHTON Art Gallery will 
remain open until December 31St. Also on 
view are Miss Grace M. Collcutt’s Water- 
Colours of Old Brighton. The November 
Readers’ Guide gives the total issues of the 
HALIFAX Public Libraries during O&ober as 
76,522, namely a daily average.of 2,834 volumes. 
Many additions have been made to the libraries 
recently. ISLINGTON has also issued a 
List of Many New Books acquired during 
November, 1942. KING’S LYNN in its 
November Readers’ Quarterly, gives some 
interesting historical details relating to the 
town’s libraries in the early days. The Bethnal 
Green Library has presented a number of 
books to the Library which will be put in 
circulation almost immediately. LUTON has 
prepared a 12-page Technical Bulletin (No. 
8) giving especially useful titles for Trainees. 

WIGAN.—An Exhibition of Books is to 
be held in the Central Reference Library in 
honour of the Tercentenary of the Birth of 
Isaac Newton, Christmas Day, 1642. The Ex- 
hibition is now running and will remain open 
until the first week in January next. There are 
many interesting and valuable editions of 
Newton’s works and works connected with 
the great philosopher. 


Library Reports 


By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 

Bermondsey Public Libraries 
Dersy Public Libraries, Museum and Art 
Gallery.—718t Annual Report. Dyrector and 
Librarian, James Ormerod, F.L.A. Popula- 
tion (est. 1942), 129,900. Rate, 2.80d. Total 
stock, 87,313. Additions, 6,109. Withdrawals, 
4,113. Issues: Lending, 429,067; Refer- 
ence, 19,885 ; Branches, 347,945. Borrowers’ 

tickets in force, 41,266. Branches, 2. 

Mr. James Ormerod was appointed Direétor and 
Librarian in succession to Mr. F. Williamson who re- 
tired on superannuation in April, 1941, after 27 years 
in the service of the Libraries. Mr. A. L. Thorpe, 
\ssistant Curator, became Deputy Direétor and Curator. 
In the period being reviewed book circulation amounted 
to 44,705 above the total for the previous year. Mem- 
bers of the Forces are admitted to the shelves on the 
same terms as residents. Discarded books were given 


in large numbers to various civil defence units and to 
the Forces. A good number of leétures, film shows and 


) 





exhibitions were included in the new aétivities of the 

Art Gallery. These are the main items mentioned in a 

much abbreviated report. 

Hackney Public Libraries. — Report for 
1941-1942. Borough Librarian, H. W. Moore, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 130,000. Rate, 
3.§d. Income from Rate, £17,794. Stock: 
Lending, 137,930; Reference, 9,471. Ad- 
ditions, 27,847. Withdrawals, 8,832. Issues: 
Lending, 1,097,223; Juvenile, 137,860. 
Reference, 9,225. Borrowers, 33,081; extra 
tickets, 52,740. Branches, 6. 

A notable feature of the aétivities of the Library 
service during a very busy year, was the opening of two 
sub-branch emergency libraries, and the acquisition of 

remises for a third. These new libraries were eStab- 
ished as a precautionary measure in the event of the 
existing service points being put out of aétion. They 

have both become very popular although open but a 

few hours daily. Circulation from the Adult Lending 

Library reached its highest figure for a good many years, 

while issues to children were substantially higher than 

in the year before. The aggregate circulation was 

148,016 above the total for 1940-1941. 


Macc.iesFietp Public Library.—Report for 
year ending 318t March, 1942. Borough 
Librarian, F. Olive Hitchcock. Population 
(eSt. 1941), 35,870. Rate, 2.29d. Income 
from Rate, £1,770. Total stock, 17,147. 
Additions, 2,793. Withdrawals, 3,319. 
Issues: Lending, 133,820; Junior, 37,286. 
Borrowers, 7,338; extra tickets, 3,825. 

This is the first report to be published since the 
outbreak of war, and tells of the ups and downs of the 
library service during that period. Book circulation has 
seesawed each year, and at the end of last year was 
slightly above the previous twelve months. One 

Striking feature of the year was the number of non- 

fictional works issued in comparison with former years. 

An increase of nearly 4,000 was recorded against a 

decrease of almost the same total in fiétion. An influx of 

juvenile evacuees caused a rush on the work of the 
junior library, and an increase in its circulation. An 

Intermediate seétion has been formed in the Junior 

Room, and has become very popular. The scheme for 

the provision of two branch libraries has been shelved 

for the present. The charge made to non-residents 
desiring to use the Library has been reduced by half. 


MIDDLESBROUGH Public Libraries, Museums 
and Art Gallery.—Annual Report for year 
ending 318t March, 1942. Acting Librarian 
and Curator, M. Shepherd. Population, 
139,800. Total stock, 127,802. Additions, 
12,371. Withdrawals, 5,534. Issues : Lend- 
ing, 746,557; Reference, 119,513 ; Schools, 
190,761; Infirmary, 3,622. Borrowers, 
17,762 ; extra tickets, 21,009. Branches, 2. 

Although maintained under most difficult con- 
ditions the library service, in the year under review, 
reached a‘noteworthy landmark in that, for the first 
time, a circulation of one million volumes was achieved 
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in the one year. Record totals were returned by the 
Central and North Ormesby Libraries, and the aggregate 
issue amopnted to 121,576 above the previous year’s 
figures. 8,891 new borrowers were registered during 
the past year. The Junior and Intermediate departments 
continued their important service with most satisfa€tory 
results. Sixty-two school libraries are maintained by 
the Library Authority. Twelve exhibitions were held in 
the Art Gallery and attracted 32,499 patrons. Visitors 
to the Museums numbered 86,995. 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE AND 
REFERENCE BOOKS 
GuERRERO (Antonio Perol) New Technical 
and Commercial Dictionary. Brooklyn N.Y. 
Editorial Tecnica Unida (Chemical Publish- 

ing Co.). $10.00 net. 

A reference book of the utmost importance in 
every commercial and technical library. The future of 
our export trade depends on the amount of knowledge 
possessed by our exporters of the great Spanish fields of 
commerce in South America and this really up-to-date 
Technical and Commercial Diétionary will be found of 
the greatest use. The series of conversion table for 
weights, measures and monetary units add to its value. 
The volume is issued in a strong flexible binding with 
alphabetical thumbholes which render ready reference 
simple and effective. 


LEHMANN-Haupt (Hellmut) Seventy Books 
about Bookmaking. A Guide to the Study 
and Appreciation of Printing. New York, 
Columbia University Press. (London, Sir 
Humphrey Milford). 6s. 6d. net. 

An annotated list of 70 of the most useful books 
on the Printing Arts and the Book generally. This 
little work is already well known in its first edition 
which was entitled “ Fifty Books about Bookmaking.” 
It was published in 1933, and reprinted several times, 
but the enlarged version will be found to be up-to-date 
and therefore approximately more valuable. 
McKavirr (Matthew A.) Library Manual. 

Washington Department of Justice. 

The Department of Justice at Washington has 
built up a library of over 70,000 volumes. Its Staff 
numbers fifteen and the Manual now issued deals with 
all the duties of each member of the staffand with all 
the processes that a book goes through in the course of 
its making, accessioning, cataloguing, circulation, 
binding, ee. There is an index occupying 10 pages and 
a complete copy of the Manual has 49 pages of forms. 
These were not attached to the copy sent to us. We 
note that there is an official designated as “‘ Night 
Librarian.”’ His office does not occur in the index and 
we are left to wonder what his duties are. We draw our 
readers’ attention to our article from the pen of Mr. 
McKavitt. 





GENERAL. 

ARKELL (Reginald) Green Fingers Again. A 
further present for a Good Gardener. 
Pictured by Edgar Norfield. Jenkins. 
ss. net. 

Homely little verses about garden produce and 
other everyday affairs. Should appeal to thousands of 
allotment holders, not to mention those who cultivate 
window boxes. 


BLAKEMORE (Anne) Rich in my Heritage. 
Illus. Lutterworth. tos. net. 


Amateur and (curiously enough) comparatively 
successful dairy farming in the years between the wars 
is the subjeét of this interesting volume. Well told and 
well illustrated. ‘* Greenacres,” which appears facing 
p. 14, will not easily be forgotten. 

Hamiron (E. R.) Air Navigation. Nelson’s 
Aeroscience Manuals. General Editor: 
H. Levy. Folding chart and diagrams. 
Nelson. §s. net. 

For all those who wish to acquire a working 
knowledge of air navigation. More especially, perhaps, 
for those who aim to become pilots, navigators or 
observers. Seétions which deal with the more advanced 
parts of the Study are singled out and marked with an 
asterisk, such as Chapter VIII on Relative Motion, 
Chapter X on Astronavigation, and Chapter XI on 
Radionavigation. A large number of useful exercises 
are included at the close of the chapters, and the whole 
is adapted both to the needs of the Royal Air Force and 
to those who, after the war, have civil aviation in view 
Masson (Rosaline) A Short History of Scot- 

land the Nation. Nelson, 3s. 6d. net. 

An excellent résumé of a great story, Scotland from 
the Romans to the accession of James the VI to the 
throne of England on the death of Elizabeth. Miss 
Masson is of course well known for her writings on 
Scottish subjeéts and this, her latest book, is to be trans- 
lated into Norwegian and Dutch. 


O’SuLiivan (M. D.) Old Galway. The History 
of a Norman Colony in Ireland. Illus. and 
folding plates. Cambridge, Heffer. 18s. net. 

From the foundation of Galway by the Normans 
at the end of the 12th century to the disfranchisement 
of the Old Corporation by the English Government in 

1654 is the period covered by this volume. It is an 

excellent piece of historical research based mainly on 

unpublished materials and throws a light on Irish 

History which must be of great value to Students of the 

period. Both bibliography and index are comprehen- 

sive and the volume is admirably produced. 


PINKERTON (Kathrene) Two Ends to our 
Shoestring. Jenkins. 12s. 6d. net. 

The wanderings of a merry couple who get engaged 
and married early in 1911 on seven jobs, a ene and a 
canary. But this settled State of affairs does not last. 
Robert’s doétor advised “ no office work, no cities, an 
outdoor life, exercise and absorbing interests.’ Thus 
the wanderings which form this remarkable chronicle 
began, passing from The Rockies, the Sierra Nevadas, 
Southern California and to New York, where a lot of 
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writing was done. Thirty years of fruitful journeys 

make pleasant reading, and teach readers that where 

your heart is there your home can be. 

PLowMAN (Max) The Right to Live. With an 
Introduction by J. Middleton Murry. 
Frontis. Dakers. 7s. 6d. net. 

The author of these essays died in 1941 and here 
is a sele&tion of his work which should live as a monu- 
ment to his genius. Many of the pieces appeared 
originally in the Adelphi Magazine, of which he was for 
some time editor. His faith was founded in peace and 
love. “ There is only one war worth fighting,” he said, 
“ Itis the war for truth.”” Perhaps Mr. Middleton Murry, 
in his excellent introduction, sums up the idea most 
clearly. lo this joy of the faith called pacifism this 
lovely book is the finest witness that I know,” he 
writes, “ It is radiant with the life-wisdom .. . of a rare, 
brave, beautiful and intensely human man.” 

Rorke (J. D. M.) The Latch-Key to Music. 
Oxford University Press. 2s. net. 

The author had an inspiration. He felt that it was 
an exasperation to read of other people’s musical 
experience when one might find the key to one’s own. 
Light came to him and he produced a booklet which 
tells everyone how to enter as far as he can the realms 
of music. Here it is and sincere thanks are due to him. 
VERNIER (Philippe) With the Master, Short 

Devotional Studies, Translated by J. W. 
Little. Lutterworth. 3s. 6d. net. 

\ colleé&tion of short pieces of inspiring thought 
written during his imprisonment by a young pastor of 
Quaregnon, Belgium. Full of beauty and consolation. 


WaLkeEr (R.) The Christian and Warfare. An 
Examination of the Pacifist Position. Walker. 


3d. net. 

\ fair and frank discussion of the problems 
involved in conscientious objeétion to bearing arms 
and to killing the enemy. 

Woopwarp (E. L.) Short Journey. Faber. 
ros. 6d. net. 

In this personal story of his years of childhood 
during the nineties, when he went to a day scho | in 
London and of his Oxford days from 1908 to 1913, 
thence to Paris and the war, and back to Oxford in 
1918, give a picture of the author’s life and the times in 
which it was set that is well wotth studying. Questions 
of religion, politics and social conditions are here 
raised, full of the hopes and disappointments which 
come to every thinking man. There are chapters on 
life in the east and a summary is included in what the 
author calls ‘“‘ The Foolish Years ”’ of 1933-1939. 
WriGutr (Esther Terry) Pilot’s Wife’s Tale. 

The Diary of a Camp-Follower. Lane. 
7s. 6d. net. 

\ true and detailed account of the day by day 
adventures of the wife of an R.A.F. Fighter Pilot. 
Accidents, hospitals, bombs, temporary lodgings in 
Strange places ; everything that happens hour by hour 


gets caught up and woven into a readable account of 


life seen from the woman’s point of view, while she 
has to live under daily anxiety that,her husband may not 
be safe, and in the hope of some day having a settled 
place which she can call Home. 





FICTION, 


(ALLAN (Mea) Lonely. Harrap. 6s. net. 

It would hardly be fair to dismiss this novel 
lightly because it is the Story of a lonely lady of sixty 
who thinks she has still time for the romance which h 
so far escaped her in life. It is more than that, for if 
shows the delicacy of her soul and her timid olds 
fashioned way of thinking. Towards the end of the 
Story a moment of great happiness comes to her—she 
buys her trousseau and marries the man she loves, bu 
the fate of loneliness which has dogged her footstep 
since she was a child pursues her even to the end. 
ArMstTRONG (Anthony) Prune’s Progress. Thé 

Genealogical Tree of Pilot-Officer Percy 
Prune. Pictured by Raff. Jenkins. 3s. 6d) 
net. 

Percy Prune is the legendary fool of the R.A.FE 
He can do nothing right and is held up to the youngster, 
as an example of what not to become. He has explained 
in this volume through the witty pen of Anthony 
\rm$trong, the development of the Prune family from§ 
pre-historic times to the present day. The humorous 
illustrations add futher amusement. 

BunyANn (Alan Maurice) Death in the Blitz 


Stockwell. 2s. 6d. net. 

\ Story of a murder which was almost concealed 
by a bomb. 
Mites (Susan) Rabboni. Dakers. 8s. 6d. net. 

The first part of this novel is laid in a lonely Welsh 
valley where hunger and unemployment are rife. 
period is during the early nineteen thirties. The second 
seétion deals with scenes in London a few years latef 
and is written in the form of a play entitled “‘ The Peace 
Shop.” Then comes the return to the Welsh Valley and 
the outbreak of war. 

JUVENILE, 

SNELLING (Joan) Queen by Proxy. Frontis, 


Lutterworth. 6s. net. 

his is a girl’s book written by a young girl who 
has gauged with clear insight just what her circle of 
sister-readers will enjoy. It is a marvellous achievement 
for one so young and shows promise of good things to 
come in the future. The Story is set in an imaginary 
Balkan country to which a little English girl goes 2 
meets with many adventures. Her name is Monica 
Petalie Jane, but she is always called Peter, and she is 80 
much like Queen Oétavia the first of Vlaland, whose 
real name is Marguerite (Meg for short) that she finds 
herself mixed up in every kind of political intrigue andl 
excitement. The reader cannot but follow her story 
with the same breathless interest. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 

No. 7. Containing Mineral Resources and the 
Charter: A Conference and The First Interim Repo 
of the British Association’s Committee on Post-Wag 
University Education.—BLACKWELL’S ——— 
No. 489, Miscellany of Antiquarian and Modert 
Second-Hand Books. —THE LIBRARIAN, Novembeg, 
1942.—THE LIBRARY ASSISTANT, November, 
1942.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, 
November, 1942.—-THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, Sef 
tember 15th, 1942, Ottober 1S8t and 15th, 1942.-NEW? 
ZEALAND LIBRARIES, July, 1942 and August, 1942. 
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Editorial 


ANOTHER New Year affords another opportunity to wish our readers at home and abroad, 
serving with the Armed Forces or doing their work of maintaining the home front, the best 
of fortune in the most hopeful time ahead. We have come through much anxiety but, if the 
truth is told, 1942 was a year when the worst prophecies with which it opened proved to be 
false. It is hardly imaginable that the peril in which we stood two years ago, then colossal 
and present, should have become something which, however formidable, now seems 


manageable. 
* * + * * * 


A review of the year would be a most desirable writing, but the lack of space will prevent 
more than a cursory glance. 1942 was not without incident at home, for it saw the Baedeker 
raids which destroyed the Exeter public library and did severe damage to others. In these 
raids we are glad to believe that no member of a library staff was lost. Books may be replace- 
able and much is being done to get together stocks to replace those lost last year and 
previously. The salvage drive, owing to the exertions of the Library Association and other 


interested people, has been brought nearer to commonsense and we hope every public 
librarian, indeed every librarian, is co-operating with the local salvage officers to colleét books 
not only for making munitions—a purpose to which many books may be devoted without 
qualms—but to preserve from blind sacrifice those books which libraries and the serving men 


and women are crying out for. 
* * * * + * 


Our Staffs grow beautifully smaller. Some of our large libraries retain only about ten 
per cent. of their trained men and now the women are being drawn away rapidly. Problems 
of the employment of untrained people and of part-timers are with many of us. In a few 
cases none of the competent library staff has been left. Lately there have been local con- 
ferences with the Man Power Boards set up in various regions and some better proportion 
than hitherto has been allowed between the admitted needs of the services and those of the 
libraries. Much, however, in this matter may depend upon personality on both sides. We 
have met with the admission that libraries were never more needed than now ; and, if librarians 
show a willingness to allow the removal of others, their deputies, branch librarians and ¢heir 
deputies who will manage older and part-time people, are not being disturbed. We should 
be glad to know if this is the general attitude ? 


* * * * * * 


Librarians, men and women, are now serving in all parts of the world, and this will 
increasingly be the case. We who are left at home have a pride in that although we take no 
credit for the work the absent ones do for us. We can repay them, in part only of course, 
by caring for their interests at home. Many of them in the nature of things are young students 
whose training courses have been interrupted for three years already, and many will have 
passed into maturity with their certificates still to get. This was so with their forerunners in 


Vol. xlv., 516. 
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the last war and one of the duties and privileges of the Library Association is to provide means 
by which they may be able to regain as far as is humanly possible what they have lost. It is 
not an easy matter, because nothing can recover lost years or give again that flexibility of 
nind which we have in our earlicst youth to enable us to face examinations with relative ease. 
It is to be hoped that the Government may again provide personal grants for such educational 
purposes as after 1914-1919. 


* ; ; * * 


On the home library front the principal event has been the McColvin Report, which 
must continue to occupy our minds. It is open knowledge that the Library Association has 
a special Post-War Policy Committee considering a corporate policy and programme for 
ufter-war libraries. This step it was wise to take and we are sure that the Committee will keep 
in touch with all other professions, and municipal and other organizations which are pursuing 
their own programmes. Such of these as we have seen are usually couched in general terms 
and enunciate general principles, but one on which many are agreed is that present local 
government areas ate too small for anything like uniformity in the services they may give. 
What the larger areas should be, counties, or new areas created ad hoc, is a matter on which 
there is no agreement. 

aa * 


Librarians must consider carefully not only such reports as these but the potentialities 
of the other reports, and especially the Beveridge Report, on the work of libraries. Such 
reports all indicate that education is a cardinal part of our new order and increased education 
hould mean larger demands on libraries. [Immediately prospective is the raising of the 
school-leaving age, but at the moment there has been produced no recognized after-war 
Education Report—and this important omission is no doubt receiving the attention of those 
concerned. Every effort at planning is of consequence to us. 

* * 


1942 saw one or two personal changes of much interest. \rchbishop Temple, who made 

o admirable a President of the Library Association in 1937, was clevated to the See of Canter 
bury and his powerful personality is making itself even more widely felt. The death of Sir 
Henry Miers towards the end of the year meant the loss of another President of the L.A., 
wise, kindly and modest, an excellent chairman and a man with an infinite Store of good Stories. 
The retirement of Mr. William Benson Thorne is an event for many librarians and assistants ; 
recognition at a special luncheon of Metropolitan Librarians at the Royal Hotel, London, 


last ynth was well won. 
Literature durine 1942 maintained a tair, unexciting level. That poetry is emotion 
remembered in tranquillity has been proved by the absence of dramatist or poet who has 
| 
wen able to represent anything like the vastness in extent and spirit of the Struggle. There 
wave been a fe interesting war books and a few competent novels, but none outstanding. 
Nevertheless, there have been books worth reading and we only hope for 1943 that this level 


iv be maintained. More, until there is more paper and more bookbinders are available, 


e can hardly expeét. 


\n ex-service man who has a comprehensive knowledge of books and literature in 
reneral and is in need of employment writes us that he would like to know how to obtain 
work in a library for the duration of the war, if not permanently. He would be pleased to 
submit references and testimonials. \s staffs are so curtailed at the present time, perhaps 
ome of our readers might suggest something suitable. 


* * * * * 5 


943 IS a year of tremendou possibilities It will not be an easy onc, but it will be one 


n which it will be worth while both to live and to be a librarian. 
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Questionings III. 
THE McCOLVIN REPORT 


By Duncan Gray (City Librarian, Nottingham) 


On page 196 Mr. McColvin refers to his book as “ an uncompromising report.” Indeed it is, 
It is also very long and detailed, containing, as it does, 19 chapters, 218 closely printed pages, 
and roughly 130,000 words. Bearing this in mind, there is a touch of, no doubt, unconscious 
humour on page 198 where we are told “‘ There must be sufficient discussion for the majority 
of informed persons to arrive at a general basis of agreement, but not so much that aétion is 
Strangled by words.’ My goodness, Mr. McColvin—the italics are mine. 

Before going any further, I want to congratulate the author. I doubt if any other member 
of the Library Association could have produced so clear a picture of what public libraries are, 
combined with so carefully detailed and realistic a picture of what they could be (though 
not necessarily organised as stated), and there is no doubt whatever either of the considerable 
ability or of the complete sincerity of their creator. 

But there are questions that must be asked, and criticisms that must be made, and it 
will be no service whatever either to Mr. McColvin or to the future of librarianship in this 
country to allow him to aét the role of spell-binder, or to wait for criticisms to come from 
outside our own membership. 

\fter a very careful second reading of the book—with third, fourth and fifth dips here 
and there—I am Still unable to give a satisfa€tory answer to the question ‘“ To whom is the 
work addressed ?”” Not the L.A. Emergency Committee, for although presumably that 
Committee initiated the work, and gave Mr. McColvin his authority to proceed, the Com- 
mittee did not see the published work any earlier than the general membership of the L.A. 
Council. Not the L.A. Council, nor responsible members of the Association, surely, or the 
whole of Part II might have been omitted. All informed librarians of public libraries know 
sufficiently the substance of chapters II to XIII, though the details of their enquiries and 
experiences may have differed. To whom then is it addressed ? To the officers of depart- 
ments of State who may be engaged in framing post-war alterations in local government ? 
To legislators who may be concerned with the necessary Bills of post-war legislation? To 
members of local authorities who must accept at least some of the responsibility for the 
present discontents ? To the general public ? 

Perhaps it is addressed to all these. Perhaps Mr. McColvin thought it necessary to set 
out his ideas on the present public library position so as to be reasonably sure that a suitable 
frame would be available for his picture of the future. The opinion may be expressed, however, 
that his case would have been better served by submitting only an abbreviated Part III, and 
by using his Parts I, If and IV elsewhere. However this may be—or, rather, may have been— 
we are saddled with 130,000 words and must do the best we can. 

First of all, then, let us consider—very briefly so as to avoid any possibility of strangu- 
lation—Parts I, Il and LV. On the whole they are both good and reasonable, though there 
are many debatable statements, so the work must not be taken for granted, but as an expression 
of an individual opinion. To give a few examples: 

(a) I doubt the accuracy of the last paragraph on page 11, which relates to the adoption 
by County Councils of their library areas. | do not think there was anything specifically 
purposive in exclusion or inclusion of areas, and to say that ‘‘ most counties did not make 
such specific exclusions as they realised that it was only a matter of time before they would attempt 
suitable provision” is something I beg leave to doubt. 

(+) On page 13 and elsewhere there are numerous statements that X branch libraries are 
needed for area Y. No basis for calculation is given, and without this data it is impossible 
either to affirm or to deny. 

(c) On page 17 I do not consider Mr. McColvin’s revised definition of county branches 
and centres any improvement on that of the County Libraries Section which he criticises. 

(d) On page 29 the first paragraph under the heading “ Differential Rating ” is mislead- 
ing. This form of special rating began at Kenilworth in 1922. 
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The instances given above may seem small and unimportant. We should always re- 
member, however, that the Report is an attempt to re-shape our future, and we must be 
prepared to side with or against its conclusions, and be ready to expound and to take sides 
for or against. If the findings in the work become the basis of proposed legislation, we must 
be ready to give a lead to the committee discussions that will take place in all public library 
authorities. For these and other reasons we must read critically. 

In general discussions inside and outside committee rooms, the interest will centre 
on the contents of Part III, hence our interest must centre on Part Ill, and to this we now 
turn our attention. 

In brief, the central proposal is to scrap the public library system as it exists, and, by 
legislation, to divide Great Britain and Northern Ireland into 93 self-governing areas or 
units, with state department supervision and State grants; also to have some half-dozen 
“ regional ” reference libraries with special state support. 

| am well aware that the suggestion is made here and there in the book that, if the units 
of local government generally were to be re-apportioned after the war in the same or similar 
way to that which the Report describes in detail, the public library units would dove-tail 
into the new local government units; but as this is most unlikely, the main proposal of the 
report is for ad hoc precepting public library units, with state supervision and State grants. 
These State grants, it is suggested, should be calculated similarly to the state education grants 
and be up to 50 per cent. of local expenditure. Rather naively this is advanced as a basis for 
doubling local expenditure. 

I feel it necessary to say there is practically no chance at all of such a scheme being 
brought into being, and, if it were, it would be found to be fundamentally unsound. 

Reasons will be called for, and here they are. 

First, | am quite sure that local authorities generally will not voluntarily agree to pass 
their public library departments to regional bodies over whom they can exercise no control 
whatever. The membership they are offered on such regional bodies would not be any 
advantage to them so far as control is concerned, as the representatives from constituent 
parts of a unit would be expected to think and plan for the unit without any regard in par- 
ticular for their own authority area. Opposition from public library authorities could, of 
course, be overcome by an Act empowering the newly created “ unit” authorities to take 
over the public libraries in their areas. But who is going to promote such an A& without the 
ascertained good will particularly of the large cities ? And is Parliament going to pass such 
an Act in the face of almost certain and considerable opposition ? 1 doubt it. 

\re we, then, to continue to put up with the chaos and inefficiency of the many small 
and bad public library authorities which Mr. McColvin describes so ably ? By no means. 
Chaos and inefficiency in these places is not likely to be confined to their public libraries but 
probably extends to their local government generally, and movements are on foot to re- 
arrange the whole body of local government in the country into units sufficiently large to be 
effective and efficient. Into these newly-constituted local government units, we should be 
prepared to fit our own organization. | am old enough to remember the isolation of public 
libraries from the other departments of local government in the penny rate days, and much 
prefer the closer contact of the present. There is no reason why much of what Mr. McColvin 
has described could not be used in the re-development of local government generally which 
is foreshadowed. 

Secondly, | am not in favour of any increase in State grants, in their present form, to local 
authorities, with the consequent increase in bureaucratic control and the tendency to impose 
a dead level on local government organization. If state grants must be continued—and they 
have grown to such enormous proportions that to discontinue them, excepting perhaps, 
gradually, seems impossible—it would be better for them to be block grants to local authorities 
for general expenditure, and based either on total local authority expenditure, or on local 
population. It may be that some form of rate equalization for the country generally is also 
desirable. | do not believe that any good comes to local government generally through 
Whitehall supervision, and the time taken in administration work to secure grants is very 


considerable and could be used to better purpose. 
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Finally, as to Regional Reference Libraries; what purpose would they serve which 
is not already served by the large city reference libraries, the British Museum, and other 
existing large reference libraries? If Mr. McColvin can tell me of faults in the Nottingham 
Reference Library which | do not already know, and am endeavouring to overcome, I will 
be in his debt. 

Mr. McColvin very rightly asks that criticism shall be constructive. I have endeavoured 
to aim at this. It would be both ungracious and ungrateful to be otherwise. 

I hope to say something about other parts of the Report on a future occasion. 


A Law Library Manual 


By MarrHew A. McKavrrr (Department of Justice, Washington D.C.). 
(Concluded). 

I have been reading recently a number of books on the history of Ireland and in doing so 
I learned that Ireland had a Renaissance in the year Joo, several centuries before the European 
Renaissance, and that made me think that had I been a better scholar | would, no doubt, have 
known this faét a long time ago. | think that this lack of scholarship on the part of librarians, 
and I mean of course realistic scholarship, a scholarship that genuinely wants to serve, is 
lacking among many librarians. I say this humbly because | do not consider myself a scholar, 
but I can see how a person without a philosophic or historical background, can learn to do 
many things passably well, as a lawyer can learn to use the law books without knowing a 
great deal about the history or jurisprudence of the law, and just as a person can drive an 
automobile without knowing much about cleétricity and ignition and mechanics. This 
failure to stop and consider underlying principles has, | believe, prevented us from being 
scholarly librarians and has cost us, I believe also, the respect of the administrators, and those 
who use libraries. Time and time again, | have heard of administrators placing people in 
librarian positions because the administrator thought that the librarian’s job was easy, that it 
ranked no higher than that of a custodian, and that the librarian could spend a great part of 
his day sitting around reading up on the subjeét matter, or doing other /ess productive things, 
and who would place people in libraries because they “ liked books!” Too often those 
people who “ like books ” don’t have much of an aptitude for scholarship and their reading, 
if examined closely, would show that the books they “ liked” were of little depth. 

It seems to me that if a librarian is honest with his institution or agency, and with himself, 
he cannot permit himself to be called a “ librarian” unless he has a real interest in both subject 
matter and procedures. You have seen the individual who proudly called himself “ The 
Librarian ’’ but who didn’t know the difference between a shelf-list and an accession record. 
The title “ Librarian ” carries more respeét in some quarters than it does in others. There is 
a reason. For instance, librarians, school teachers, Ministers of the Gospel, poets and opera 
singers are grouped together in the minds of some people as being necessary, but not ‘oo 
valuable, in the social scheme. In faét I really believe that some people think a butcher has 
more value in the social scheme. Of course, I realize we can’t receive much bodily nourish- 
ment by masticating poetry or philosophy, and | hope we won’t have to do it in this war, 
but that would probably be the only way some people would ever obtain a taste for books of 
depth. Now we know that lawyers, medical men, dentists, and engineers, have lifted them- 
selves in the estimation of most people and they have, therefore, become men not only of 
scholarly influence, but, quite often of afluence—which, by the way, appears to wield the 
greater influence. One reason for this respeét is the fact that their professional associations 
have demanded rather high qualifications before a man or woman could practice in a 
profession. Why anybody should think that such qualifications should not be demanded of librarians 
is beyond my comprehension. So, \ believe that it is up to many librarians to place their own 
houses in order. In this manner will they get people to knock at their door and ask for 
help in a gracious manner, rather than having readers barge in the front door and demand 
assistance, believing that it is their God-given right to expeé the librarian to wear himself 
out for little salary, little respeét, and not too much admiration. Too often, after having 
obtained the information they want, they slam the door and promptly forget you until they 
again need your valuable assistance. 
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I do not want to be misunderstood. It is perfeétly possible for a person to know both 
the subject and library procedures without having gone to professional schools, but certainly 
a person who has not gone to a library or other professional school should feel that it is a 
matter of conscience that he should learn enough from the books studied in these schools, 
and in the various professional publications, to enable him to grasp, at least generally, the 
principles behind subject and method—these are more vital to success than a bibliography, 
a library service publication, or any other library tool designed to serve. Unless principles 
are understood, a library publication or any home-made library tool, is an anemic curiosity, 
indeed. If the person who does nos know his subjeé& well will become a student of the subjeét, 
he will be less combative with a person who does know the subject, and the person who 
becomes a Student of procedures will be less antagonistic toward those who have learned 
procedures, whether z library school, or owt of library school. It is unimportant where or 
how we learn. It is importamt, of course, that we learn and learn we//. I fear some librarians 
have barely tasted the bread of “ subjeét”’ or the wine of “ procedure ”—certainly few of us 
have eaten of the cake of excellence ! 

In conclusion, I would like to cite an excerpt from a letter I received recently from 
Dr. Ralph Munn, the Director of the Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh. I had been explaining 
the injustice of library salaries and was blaming the various library associations for the great 
difference between the salaries of librarians and their subordinates, and I asked him when he 
thought that librarians, generally, would be so respected that all classes of librarians, pro- 
fessional, sub-professional and clerical, would receive a decent living wage. He responded as 
follows : 

‘I wish of course that I knew the answer to the section of your letter dealing 
with the inadequacies of the library profession. Librarians do not rate higher in the estimation 
of the world because so many libraries actually deserve no more respect than they receive. They 
are such poor things because of the lack of adequate financial support: support is inadequate 
because they are such poor things, seeming to deserve no better. The entire problem thus appears 
to form a vicious circle. Some wedge must be driven into this circle in order to secure a 
Starting place for improvement. My own prescription is for librarians to focus whatever 
resources they now control on aétivities which will be recognized by the community 
as important to civil betterment. In most cases this involves a shift from merely giving the public 
what it wants to a definite policy of emphasizing the informational and educational services of 
the library.” So saith the eminent Dr. Munn. 

The salaries paid the general library workers are perhaps another reason for the failure 
to have well-organized libraries, because it is becoming more difficult, I believe, to attraét 
scholarly people to the library profession because of /ow salaries. In this connection read the 
article “ Recruits to the Library Profession,” by Samuel Sass, in charge of the Physics Library 
of the University of Michigan, which appears in the Odtober issue of the Library Journal. 
In this conneétion, also, | suggest that a committee made up of Federal librarians from the 
various library associations, both in Washington and in the field, study the library personnel 
classification and then present to the Civil Service Commission an appeal for a hearing regard- 
ing the allocation of the whole library series. 

The unscholarly person has only a surface interest in either materials or methods. Now 
the least thing that can be done in any library where the small salaries have prevented the 
selection of trained personnel, and where the non-professional worker is in predominance, /s 
to provide them with a Manual setting forth procedures which would partially supply the 
training which they lacked. 

| do not wish to leave the impression that librarians are less scholarly than other pro- 
fessional people because all of us have seen lawyers, doétors, engineers, dentists, etc., who 
might have done humanity more good had they gone into less scholarly professions, but 
the fact remains that a certain knowledge of techniques is required before they were allowed 
to practise and that only rea/ ffudy, where there are no pe rsonnel qualifications demanded, can give a 
knowledge of the subject matter and techniques. Librarians, as a professional group, have 
always been considered rather highly in the estimation of the community but they have nor 
wielded the influence now held by other professions, and, perhaps this is because their know- 
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ledge was a jack-of-all-trades variety rather than a specialization type. | prefer the jack-of-all 
trades who knows, in addition, his own subject and the methods of using it expertly, rather 
than the specialist who knows his own subje¢t—and not much of anything else. 

In conclusion, | wish to thank the officers of the Special Libraries Association for con- 
sidering me important enough to have something to say to you experts of special libraries, 
and | am particularly grateful to have this audience because I believe there is no more energetic 
eroup of people, with higher ideals of service, than special librarians. 

| know that you, as Special Librarians, love service so much that you would not hestitate 
to adopt any method to further this ideal of service. However, the idea that I wish to leave 
behind is that we mus? examine objectives and principles. Obje&tives come first—the subjeé, 
and methods, particularly, will follow when the objectives, and underlying principles are 
clarified in our minds. I might add that one cannot improve on orthodox methods or note 
misapplication of principles unless he knows, and knows exceedingly well, both subjeét and 
method. We must keep principles and objectives uppermost in mind, yet we must not become 
enveloped by an entangling mass of procedure, but, at the same time, we should value method 
where it advances the objective and brings the library user closer to the materials. This 
makes it easier to administer the materials in a uniform manner, so that from an orderly and 
consistent procedure, the librarian will have saved enough time to examine his current material, 
at least, which will constantly assure him that he is abreast with the trends of his subjeét which 


his pre »fession demands. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


DeAR ZENODOTUS, 

Some of the younger men in the Library Profession have been asking for consideration 
of more advanced views in librarianship. They say they are 

rIRED OF THE OLDER MEN 

who are running the Profession. My answer and yours would be, so far as our own tastes 
are concerned, ‘‘ So are we,” only to be followed by the reflection that the younger men and 
women do not come out with their own pronouncements in sufficient quantity to make us 
quite as superfluous as we should like to be. Our youngest men are away, but many between 
35 and 50 remain, and few qualified girls over 26 have yet been drawn into the Services, 
except of course those who were volunteers. If the will were there, and the energy, they 
could soon by their contributions displace those of the oldsters. This is a challenge. After 
all, we are trying to hold our particular fort until the boys and girls come home. 

Being tired of the old 

DOES NOT JUSTIFY LIBELLING THEM. 
This thought rises in my mind from a perusal of the Winter, 1942, issue of Library Review, 
a magazine we all appreciate, which is edited by a senior F.L.A. who was at one time a public 
librarian. From its inception it advanced the plausibility that librarianship on its technical 
side was so complete that any further study of it was unnecessary. From this, by subtle stages, 
it has dropped hints that the older librarians were not bookmen, were mechanics who lacked 
culture because of their devotion to such Studies as cataloguing and classification. This is 
so much the reverse of the truth that | am going to use my privilege today in a brief examina- 
tion of some of the notions implied. Some of them were due to the late 
Cor. MIrCHELL’s INCURSIONS 

into library affairs. Owing to his position, he dominated the county library system 
and secured a sway over some municipal librarians which his excellent attainments and his 
experience did not justify. His influence was good, with most definite reservations. His 
picture of a librarian as a recluse worshipping incunabula on an altar of Deweys, had never 
any relation to fact: it was the smart saying of a clever phraseologist. The implication was 
bluntly this: if you study, or even know, anything about praétical library economy, you 
cannot be a book-expert, you must assuredly be ignorant of the range and glory of English, 
or any other, literature. Our older librarians—such for example as Edward Edwards, Richard 
Garnett, Charles Sutton, Basil Anderton, Frank Pacy, W. H. K. Wright, Mullins, Dr. Henry 
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Guppy, W. F. Doubleday, W. R. B. Prideaux, Henry R. Tedder and L. Stanley Jast—were all 
good technicians. Any of them could, if required, leture with a few minutes’ notice on any 
aspect of technical library economy. Therefore, to complete the syllogism, they were all in a 
greater or less degree ignorant in their true funétion: they knew and know no great books— 
not even a selection of Browning, Leaves of Grass and the Comedies of Shakespeare! What 
do you think of that stuff, my Zenodotus ? 
In Library Review is published the 
ANONYMOUS LETTER 
of a man—or woman—who is supposed to be, and no doubt is, on active service. He seems 
not to be on a fighting front, as he has plenty of leisure in which to converse with other men. 
The first fact is one for which | honour him ; the second may at any time be changed to a field 
of danger and he has my sympathetic good wishes. But these conditions, although they may 
excuse, do not lessen the maudlin charaéer of his letter which Library Review has thought 
fit to publish. He does not think he will be able to return to library work. Why ? Because in 
his conversation with other professional men he has been unable to hold his own; his book- 
knowledge has been too scanty. This comes, he avers, from the following of the saying that 
“ the librarian who reads is lost,’””—which he attributes to a British Museum librarian—and 
the example of our “ elder librarians—-librarians at a cheap rate and most of them cheap men 
themselves "—who “ hid their lack of knowledge behind that oracular phrase.” It does 
not seem necessary to quote this further, but only to add the amazing comment of the Editor : 
The unhappy position of the profession in the past has been due to the fact that its policy 
was dominated by the routine thinkers. We should like the visionaries to go into aétion.” 
Now , WwW hat is 
THE REAL POSITION ? 
Libraries in which the great men whose names I have given operated were cheap in a way. 
Few of them had a reasonable income and if, as our sneering junior observes, they were cheap 
men, it was because the salary of a present-day assistant of five years’ service was rarely 
available even for a librarian. The saying about the reading librarian was not the utterance 
of a British Museum or any other librarian; a librarian would possess more sense ; it was 
that of Mark Pattison, whose meaning, let it be admitted, was the simple one that the 
librarian’s job is to provide books for readers, not for his own exclusive use. For twenty- 
three years (this very month) libraries have not been under the handicaps of the preceding 
seventy years. The career has been open to any youth of good initial education and the 
matriculated student began to arrive. This produé of the secondary schools, alas, was 
supposed to have been taught English literature, and had usually been taught it so well that 
he knew the idiosyncrasies of about six books and had superficial knowledge of one brief 
Stage in the vast story of the written record of his race. If I judge by the letter | am discussing, 
this has been the position of the correspondent. 
He comes into his library. 
Dogs IT INSPIRE HIM ? 
Does his daily contaét, with the covers at the very least, of thousands of books, and amongst 
them the treasures of the human mind and spirit of all ages, invite him to converse with 
them? \t seems astonishingly the fact that he did indeed read none of them, never followed 
the readers who used any part of the stock except the fiction section. Can there be a librarian 
of such incredible mental laziness ? No, he replied, | was wholly immersed in the tediously 
dull Manual of Library Fconony and a Manual of Classification. I don’t believe it. At the 
longest, both of these books could be read in six months, and to attribute to library studies 
an obvious negleé of the supreme library study, which is the book, and to conclude therefrom 
that the librarian must also negleét the only technique which differentiates him as a librarian 
from ordinary well read men, is suicidal. A true university is a collection of books ; a colleétion 
of books may be a library ; but the best university of this sort in the world is vain to the 
person who is without the nous to see that it is there to be used, and must have the prodding 
of a special training by the Library Association before he can see. 
Nort A LIBRARIAN ? 


It may, therefore, be necessary for the Education Committee to bring to the notice of the 
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new comers who pine to be “ movers and shakers” that the man who has passed its Inter- 
mediate Examination is not a librarian: he is merely an A.L.A., if he registers. Further, that 
the introduétion into the Elementary Examination of a simple literature test is meant to be 
an indication that literature is a fundamental study to be pursued at least throughout to the 
Final Examination which makes a sound if by no means exhaustive survey of both literature 
and bibliography. Exhaustive it cannot be; our reading is a daily necessity of our own life- 
length as librarians. Men like J]. D. Brown knew and taught that and would have been 
astounded at the idea that they were routinists. The writer of the letter I have discussed cannot 
at all have envisaged the training of the librarian as a whole; does not understand the L.A. 
syllabus and tilts at his own lack of perception really ; that he feels frustrated is only the 
natural consequence. 
STATUS. 

It seems that some librarians have certainly failed to be obtrusive enough in their 

communities, as librarians. I have always been a chief official mixing on equal terms with 


my fellow town officers. This, if Library Review may be believed, is something unique, 
Zenodotus. The delightful journal is many years out of date so far as my own experience of 
libraries goes. Vale! FRATOSTHENES. 





Drar GLAUCON, 
Our EXAMINATIONS. 

I have been referring to the later reports of the I..A. Examiners and Assessors. The 
Education Committee was no doubt wise to order their publication because the members at 
large may judge the conduét of the exams. But after reading the reports printed in 1942 I ask : 

Do the examiners read the proofs before they pass their reports for press, or are these 
reports, in their final form, the work of the assessors? If the proofs are read by the examiners 
why are the comments so often inaccurate ? 

Are the reports abridged or edited ? If they are not abridged how can we explain some 
of the omissions ?. Why are the examiners in classification not allowed to publish ¢he7r markings 
of books in the pra¢tical exam ? Unless the markings are published no examinee can know 
where he has tripped up, and nobody can tell whether the examiners have marked correctly 
or not. Why should the examiners in Administration or Literature indicate the answers they 
expect while the examiners in practical Classification are not required, or not allowed, to do 
the same ? 

It is impossible not to feel uneasy when we read the reports. The Education Committee 
is not in session, and there can hardly be any judgment upon the propriety of the questions 
set, or upon the fitness of the examiners’ comments. But some of the later reports suggest 
that watchfulness is necessary for the benefit of examiners and examinees and for the good 
of the L.A. 

For example: In the Record for April, 1942 (p. 43) the examiners in Intermediate, 
Pt. 1 (Classification) comment: “A majority of answers refer simply to co-ordination in 
the sense of an orderly combination. There is seldom any recognition that co-ordinate classes 
are classes of the same order ; equal in rank, degree or importance ; opposed to subordinate.” The 
words italicised have been taken by the examiners from the O.E.D., where they appear as 
Number 1 under the noun-adjeétive “ Co-ordinate.” The examiners have overlooked 2 
under the verb: “ to place or arrange (things) in proper position relatively to each other 
and to the system of which they form parts ; to bring into proper combined order as parts of 
the whole.” In book classification that is the only definition that matters. Headings are 
rarely, if ever, equal in rank, degree or importance, as far as meaning is concerned. Our 
meaning of the word signifies orderly combination. Our highest authority on classification, 
Mr, Savers, writing of the process from extension to intension, tells us: ‘‘ In this process 
the Steps should be gradual, each term modulating from the term before it and into the term 
following, thus exhibiting perfeé co-ordination of parts.” yndham Hulme and other writers 
on the subjeét adopt this view of co-ordination, and no other. Candidates were right therefore 
to think of co-ordination “in the sense of an orderly combination,” for they were being 
examined in classification, in the meaning of terms used in classification. How many candidates 
were marked down for negleéting a definition that is of no importance in classification ? 
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That is but a mild example. If others are wanted readers should look at the reports 
(Record, Sept., 1942) on the Final Examination, Pt. 1, note the comments on English Literary 
History, and refle& upon them. Every member of the L.A., in faét, should read the examiners’ 
reports carefully. 

THE CLOVEN PINE. 

Do the examiners allow candidates any liberty of opinion about technical questions ? 

As far as I can see they angle for particular answers, and insist on them and on no others, 
They become more and more conservative, more tightly bound to textbook rulings. The 
L.A. Education Committee wants thoroughly shaking up. Impervious to new ideas in 
librarianship, it is content to walk in the old ways, some of which are no doubt good. The 
younger members of the Committee are the more crusted, as we might expect, for they were 
brought up on textbook diet, and think it good enough for the next generation. Do I blame 
them or the writers of textbooks ? Not a bit. The trouble arises from tail-chasing. The 
Education Committee draws up a Medo-Persian syllabus, which outlines a superficial, tit-bitty 
training, best forgotten as soon as it is finished. Examiners are warned not to depart from it ; 
if they do candidates yowl. The writers of textbooks stick to it; if they did not candidates 
would not study them. An original textbook would be a freak, the author of it fit for an 
asylum. So education for librarianship has become potbound. Today the Committee is a 
most stubborn enemy to progressive librarianship. The machine is all in all. Originality, 
personality, initiative, independence are worthless, even dangerous qualities. Like Ariel, the 
examinee in these times is hard bound in the cloven pine, and there is no Prospero to relieve 
him. Or to change the metaphor, we must all put on uniform and salute with precision, or 
we shall be shut out by the professional gate. And in no long time those who enter will be 
so docile, so servile, so craven, that they will sink gently, as Newman did, into the arms of 
central infallibility, and feel so safe. Parcere subjectis, sed debellare superbos. 

Humpry Dumpty Sat on A WALL. 

There is a recoil from democratic and representative local government. Everywhere 
are to be noted signs that municipal officials would like to be more free, it not altogether free, 
from the control of committees, and their chairmen. 

Democracy is weak. All admit it. But never forget that all government is bad. Man 
has not yet learned to govern himself. Perhaps the best form of government would be that 
of an able, just, benevolent despot. But can we be so sure of the justice and benevolence as 
of the ability ? Look at Europe’s masters. To a man they are toughs who have bludgeoned 
their way to power in times of public disorder. A few /sok efficient, none benevolent. But is it 
real efficiency to govern in such fear of opposition that the dissident population must be in- 
terned, beaten up, driven into exile, or “ liquidated ” by assassins in the dead middle of the 
night ? 

Democracy is the least bad form of government. Hence I’m a democrat. 

Now, get rid of committees and their chairmen. What then? Will ratepayers let us 
run libraries without control? The only alternative is a city or area manager. Heaven save 
us from that. Committees come and go; they may be divided in opinion. But a city manager 
is likely to go on for ever. Who is to expose Ais faults ? To get on, every departmental chief 
would have to lick-spittle him. Between committee and city boss, I plump for committee. 
Once upon a time I was an official of a corporation dominated by an alderman of such powerful 
personality that the council dare not vote except in obedience to his fiat. 

Mark this, too. The officials most eager to be rid of committee control are the very 
people unfit to walk alone; they seek freedom from bodies they are unable to persuade and 
carry with them. If they cannot persuade and carry committees with them—an easy task to 
an able official and man of the world—-they ought not to be trusted with the management of 
anything, not even hot-potato barrows. And if they cannot work with committees, what 
hope on earth have they of persuading city managers? Or are they conceited enough to 
believe that they themselves will become city managers ? 

BEVERIDGE IN A BANDAGE. 

The L.A. ought to protest vigorously against the omission of an index from the 

Beveridge report. This document is being consulted by all kinds of people, expecially by 
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workers who hope to benefit from its proposals in times of unemployment. It is pitiable to 
see them floundering among the 298 pages trying to find the passage they want. 

Once when I grumbled because a book had no index I was told that the want of a guide 
to its parts would compel people to read the whole. It has never been so with me. I avoid 
reading an unindexed book because I can never be sure of quickly finding again any passage 
init. More, I declined to buy an unindexed book that needed an index. 

An index to this report has been omitted to save labour or money or paper. But labour, 
instead of being saved, has been transferred from indexer and printer to every serious user. 
Money ?—the report cost £4,625 to produce, and who would have grudged a few pounds 
more fora key to it ? And paper ?—well, read the report, note its verbiage, its longwindedness. 
No wonder a summary has been prepared. Had every part been written compaétly it would 
have been clearer, more persuasive, and more than enough money for an index would have 
been saved. 

Time was when the L.A., keen to promote good produétion, would have aéted without 
prodding. Here is an opportunity to point out a deficiency that a hundred thousand people 
must have noted already. Let a question be asked in Parliament by a member who will not 
be put off with the ordinary official burble. 

A small point to bother about in these terrible days? No doubt. But inefficiency in 
small things indicates inefficiency in great. 

PROSPECTS IN THE Book TRADE. 

A short time ago I was talking with a bookseller about book prices and conditions in 
the trade generally. In his opinion published prices could not go higher; production costs 
must. After the war, he believed, the books which cost least to manufaéture and promised 
most profit would not only have the preference—they had always had that—but for a time 
would be almost the only books produced. The book trade was doing well now, because it 
was not restricted by purchase taxation and coupon’. But a year or two after the war, other 
goods, then freed from these burdens, would be bought rather than books, from which by 
that time buyers would be inclined to reaé. 

! asked him why prices could not go higher. Fifty years ago, I said, a novel, published 
at six shillings, could be bought anywhere for 4/6, and in London for 4/-. Costs having trebled 
since then, a novel ought to cost 12/- at the lowest discount price. Nobody would pay that 
price for a novel, he replied ; still less would anyone pay 31/6 for a book obtainable at 10/6 
half-a-century ago. In faét, books had barely doubled in price, though produétion costs were 
at the very least three times what they were in 1890 or thereabouts for the same quantity of 
work. But work had been cut down. Books, particularly novels, were shorter. Paper was 
of inferior quality. Many books were published after only one proof had been read. Book- 
covers were flimsier. Front cover decorations and titles were omitted. Produétion costs 
had in many other ways been fined down. But after the war costs would rise again, and he 
expetted a crisis in the trade a year or two after the end of hostilities. In his opinion publica- 
tions then would comprise expensive volumes by war leaders, popular novels, textbooks, and 
little else. As it was, the market for serious books of a general kind was very dull, and he 
could not imagine any profitable market for them at all if production costs advanced as much 
as they were bound to do. Even when people had the money they were unwilling to pay a 
fair price for a book. For example, medical men packed a lifetime of experience into text- 
books, and students grumbled at having to pay 15/- or 21/- for them, yet few doétors, when 
qualified, would visit for less than 7/6 or 10/6 a time. 

Perhaps the lessons in economy that publishers have learned may lead to a solution of the 
problem. But, think of it!—192 pp. of small type on newsprint, with 20 illustrations printed 
on two sides of cheap glazed paper !—a thin, rattle-boned book in galloping consumption 
at 18/-, While dear books make libraries prosperous, we do not want prices to go so high 
that nothing much but popular rubbish is manufaétured. 

Wuat’s THE Demp ToraL, sAIpD MANTALINI. 

I see that the British Drama League has tabled demands for a theatrical organization 

with a fifty per cent State subsidy. Into the details of it I need not enter, for it has had much 
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space in the press. But there are at least two other cultural activities in as much need of help. B 
Music is one. Every town of 20,000 people or over ought to have its own orchestra to play, de 
in and out of doors. So far | agree. But would these orchestras, under popular management, ju 
become degraded to the level of town bands ? Under Lord Reith the B.B.C. had high ideals. Pt 
But the majority howled for tosh, and now, except for a few hours a week, we get it. The fo 
people who pay the piper get the tunes the majority want. Has not that been our cry in the le 
library service ? Pe 
(nother deserving scheme is not open, as far as I can see, to the same degrading process, 
Too many people in this country watch games. For hours in the winter they stand in the open wi 
on waterlogged terraces to yell at a few men playing football. Result: colds, influenza, = 
pneumonia all the winter. We need playing fields in far greater number, organized games for “4 
all the people of playing age, with monetary help towards the provision of nets and bats and L 
balls and what not. The movement has begun. Of late, however, as rates have tended to vas 
mount higher and higher, there has been some slackening in the effort to provide playing rr 
fields. And as there have not been enough grounds, and as those that exist are too often at 
crowded, local finance officers have elbowed the poor off them by raising the fees for golf or 
tennis or bowls. The matter is of great interest to us, as the best reading is done by a healthy it 
people. pl 
\rt and particularly archite¢ture are also in need of encouragement and subsidy. As = 
we have so much to rebuild perhaps archite€ture should come first. But many other deserving B 
objeéts are worth encouraging, and it would be out of place to refer to any except those that V 
e, as librarians, can co-operate with, 0! 
It is all a matter of money. Was it not Swift who said that a wise man should have C 
money in his head, but not in his heart ? There are no wise men. Common men want it in C 
the pocket. PHAEDRUS. y 
We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LerreRS ON Our AFFAIRS.” T 
—Editor, Tur Lisrary Wor vp. CC 
Personal News | Libraries held a Series of Leéures at the ~ 
Central Library, College Green, on “ War in 
Miss Mary Atherton, F.L.A., has been ap- the Mediterranean,” by Sir Charles Petrie; tk 
pointed Aéing Chief Librarian of Wolver- | “ Yugoslavia,” by Rebecca West ; and “ What I 
hampton Public Library as from the 1%t is Happening in France ?” by Henry Hauck. 
January, 1943, in succession to Mr. William T. \ List has been compiled by the HALIFAX 
Beeston, who retires at the end of December, Youth Committee with the co- operation of 
1942. Miss Atherton was first appointed as the Chief Librarian, entitled “ Halifax Youth B 
\ssistant-in-charge of the Commercial Refer- Service,” Books for Youth Leaders. The 
ence Library on June 1st, 1919, and was Autumn Quarterly Book List comes from 
appointed Deputy Librarian in September, KENT County Library. LEICESTER Muni- 
1923. cipal Libraries have been working to advance 
Miss D. M. Jones has been appointed and foster Anglo-Soviet relations, le€tures 
A&ting Deputy Librarian as from the 1st and displays having been arranged descriptive 
January, 1943. Miss Jones was previously of Russian life and aétivities. Mr. H. Jolliffe, 
Chief Assistant. She entered the library service Branch Librarian, assisted in organizing the 
at Wolverhampton on November roth, 1915. Library meetings. A list of Books on Russia 
Mr. J. Swift, A.L.A., Borough Librarian has been printed in this conneétion. 
und Curator, Loughborough, has been ap- LIVERPOOL Public Libraries report that 
pointed Borough Librarian of Swindon, the number of books borrowed for home 
reading during the half-year ending the N 
Topicalities 30th September, 1942, was 2,309,464, an Ww 
increase of 296,776, or nearly 1¢* per cent., C 
BETHNAL GREEN Public Libraries has in comparison with the corresponding period 
issued No. 5 of their ‘“‘ New Books,” a four- of the previous year, when the Libraries’ th 
page leaflet neatly printed in dark blue ink. In | activities suffered from the effeéts of heavy aif lil 
Otober and November BRISTOL Public | raids, the Central Lending Library and the 
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Kirkdale Branch Library being completely 
destroyed in May, 1941. Lord Vansittart, Dr. 
Julian Huxley, Miss Rosita Forbes and Mr. 
Philip Graves ate among the lecturers engaged 
for the seventy-eighth annual series of free 
le&tures to be given in the Piéton Hall, Liver- 
pool, this winter. NORWICH Public Libraries 
“ Readers’ Guide,”’ O&.-Dec., 1942, contains 
a comprehensive List of Books recently added 
to the Libraries. The PORTSMOUTH Reader 
which is devoted to the interests of local Book 
Lovers and Museum Visitors, contains some 
amusing notes on the variety of information 
required by readers. “If the query is reason- 
able,” writes the Editor of the Magazine, 
“and the answer is here, it is our duty to supply 
it without question. And we frequently take 
pleasure in our duty.” Three cheers, Ports- 
mouth! In the SOUTHPORT “ Quarterly 
Bulletin,” with its attractive green cover, Miss 
Vera M. Pollard has compiled a classified list 
of Books on China. Miss Pollard is the Chief 
Cataloguer and Reference Librarian, and the 
Chief Librarian, Mr. B. T. W. Stevenson, has 
edited the list. We have before us Bulletins 
Vol. XV, Nos. 8 and 9, published by SWIN- 
TON and PENDLEBURY Libraries. They 
contain inspiring editorial notes, “ The Brave 
New World,” and ‘“‘ The Message of Peace.” 
We endorse Mr. Frederick Cowles’ sentiments, 
therein so excellently expressed. 

Library Reports 

By Herpert C. SAWTELLI 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 

BoorLe Public Libraries, Museum, and Art 
Gallery.—Statistics for year ending 31St 
March, 1942, issued in lieu of the 55th 
General Report. Director, B. Robinson. 
Population (est.), 74,080. Stock: Lending, 
35,955; Reference, 11,214; Junior Lending, 
2,661; Junior Reference, 1,029; Schools, 

10,062. Additions, 5,267. Withdrawals, 
7,327. Issues: Lending, 169,576; Refer- 
ence, 1,365 ; Junior Lending, 11,216; Junior 
Reference, 6,296 ; Schools, 100,632. Borrow- 
ers’ tickets in force, 15,474. Branches, 3. 

During the past year the Libraries Committee 
sustained a severe loss in the total destruétion of the 

Marsh Lane Branch Library during an air raid. Damage 

was also caused to the Central Library and the temporary 

Orrell Branch. The experiment of opening two 

temporary emergency libraries did not come up to 

expectations, readers seemingly preferred to obtain 
their books from the nearest permanent library. School 
libraries are still maintained, and provision is made for 





local children who have been evacuated. Book circula- 

tion totals fell below those of the previous year. 

BRIGHOUSE Public Libraries, Museum and Art 
Gallery.—Annual Report for year ending 
318t March, 1942. Acting Librarian, Miss 
Winifred Bentley. Population (est.), 30,135. 
Rate, 4.36d. Income from Rate, £2,867. 
Stock: Lending, 21,281; Reference, 1,822. 
Additions, 3,961. Withdrawals, 854. Total 
issues, 224,026. Borrowers, 11,348; extra 
tickets, 1,140. Branches, 7. 

Circulation figures for the year being reviewed 
again constitute a record for the Libraries. Nearly 
50,000 more books were issued last year than in the year 
before. An increase of over 93,000 since the first 
year of the war has been recorded. Many readers have 
availed themselves of the privilege of taking out extra 
tickets. The system of book exchange between the 
libraries in the system, recently put into operation, is 
working most satisfaétorily. The work among junior 
borrowers has grown rapidly and the need for a separate 
department to accommodate so many enthusiastic 
children is most urgent, although nothing can be done 
about it under present circumstances. Mr. J. Bailey, 
the Chief Librarian, joined the R.A.F. during the past 
year, and Miss W. Bentley was appointed to aé& in his 
Stead. A number of exhibitions were held in the Art 
Gallery during the year and attraéted hundreds of 
visitors. 

BristoL Public Libraries.—Reading in Bristol, 
1941-1942. City Librarian, James Ross, 
M.A., F.R.S.L., F.L.A. Population (est.), 
415,100. Rate, 2.87d. Income from Rate, 
£36,331. Stock: Lending, 157,658; Refer- 
ence, 167,305. Additions, 31,524. With- 
drawals, 25,933. Issues : Lending, 1,694,855 ; 
Children (including schools), 450,100; 
Reference, 122,799; Library of Commerce, 
111,968; Newspaper and Patents Library, 
5,073; Reading Rooms, 2,362. Borrowers, 
76,132; extra tickets, 26,050. Branches, 14. 

Good progress is reported in every direétion in 
spite of the many difficulties inseparable from war 
conditions. All through the year a normal service has 
been maintained and there has been a_ substantial 
increase in the volume and quality of reading. Slight 
damage by enemy aétion was sustained at a number of 
the distriét libraries during the period under review but 
there was no interruption of the service. The North 
Distri@ Library, which was partially destroyed early in 
the year, was repaired, re-arranged and re-opened in 
O€@ober last. Book circulation in the past year was well 
up to normal standards, and an increase of 100,094 was 
recorded. All classes of literature showed greatly 
increased use, the lowest percentage of increase being in 
fiction. Large numbers of members of H.M. Forces 
have taken advantage of the privilege of using the 
Libraries without charge. Over 22,000 items were dealt 
with in the Library Bindery during the year. Large and 
appreciative audiences were attraéted to the series of 
fortnightly le&tures, and considerable interest was taken 
in the exhibitions frequently arranged. 
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Bock Selection Guide 


\ DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


AND REFERENCI BOOKS. 
HirRsSHBERG (Herbert S.) Subjeé&t Guide to 
Reference Books. Chicago, American 
Library Association. $4. 


This volume forms an alphabetic Subjeét Guide to 
the Books used in Reference Work in Libraries. It is 
not limited to the works registered in Mudge’s Guide to 
Reference Books, but includes a large number of other 
works. Each subjeé has the sub-headings of Bihio- 
graphy and Reference Sources. 

A most valuable work for all Reference Libraries. 
The Compiler is the Dean of the School of Library 
Science, Western Reserve Universit 


GENERAI 
Erskine (B. Steuart) The Two Edinburghs. 
W. M. Blackwood. ts. net. 

\ slight but interesting sketch of the history of 
Edinburgh. The author describes the various changes 
in the town, especially the removal of the important 
residential quarter from the Royal Mile to the New 
Town, and mentions many of the famous inhabitants 
of the past. Surely it was The Fortunes of Nigel and not 
Quentin Durward in which George Heriot was im- 
mortalized 


Franks (H. George) Holland Afloat. Illus. 
The Netherland Publishing Co. tos. 6d. net. 
Ihe story of the Dutch Navy from the 16th centut 

to the present day. Emphasis is laid on its exploits 
during the present war, especially against the great 

Japanese armament in the East Indies. Excellent illustra- 


trons. 
Geransuemm (Ilelmut) New Photo Vision 
Illus. Fountain Press. 10s. 6d. net 
his well illustrated work intended for the 


photographer who desires to give the utmost artistic 
significance to his work. In the twenticth century, the 
author rightly desires to produce photographic achieve 
ments in a twentieth century spirit, and he shows other 
people how to follow his example. In short, we have 
here a lucid description of what photographic art really 
is and what it can become to those who are alive to 
their art. 
Gornian. The Ageless Wav. Dakers. §s. net. 
\ small work primarily intended for the student 
of esoteric wisdom, but with a certain appeal to all who 
are confused by the confli€éting personal, national and 
world problems of the day. Important chapters deal 
with Lite after Death, What is the Purpose of Life and 
Meditation, or Soul-thinking ? 


GRAN lulius) \ Laboratory Handbook ot 
Pulp and oe Manufacture. Incorporating 
the Fourth Edition of Stevens’s — 


Mill C ser * Diagrams. Arnold. 28s. 
For many years Stevens’s Paper Mill Chemist ve 
been the standard handbook for use in paper mill 
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laboratories. Its latest edition was published 16 years 

ago. In this volume it has been brought up to date and 

a very large amount of entirely new matter added s0 

that Dr. Grant’s work may properly be described as 

really a new book covering the chemist’s side of the 
whole Paper and Pulp Industry. 

Grey (C. G.) Sea-Flyers. Illus. 
net. 

An excellent record of the development of flying 
over the sea and in conjunétion with the Navy. Starting 
with the earliest attempts at cross-Channel flying and 
the first Atlantic flights, the Story is brought up through 
the 1914-1918 War and the development of the Airship 
to the great expansion during the present War. The 
illustrations are very good. Unfortunately there is no 
index. 

Horrabin (J. F.) An Atlas-History of the 
Second Great War. Vol. VI Jan. to July, 
1942. Diagrams. Nelson. 3s. 6d. net. 

The sixth part of this useful “ War at a Glance” 
covers the period from January to July, 1942. Here we 
have a mixed bag of events, Singapore, East Indies, 
Burma—not too good. Rommel’s drive into Egypt 
and the thrust towards Stalingrad are now fortunately 
fading into a less black piéture. But there are brighter 
episodes and a comprehensive view of the spreading 
war, with the world organizing its resources and signs 
of promise that an overwhelming conquest over the 
\xis forces is coming. 

Howes (Frank) ** The Musical Pilgrim.” The 
Music of William Walton. Vol. I. Oxford 
University Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

The musical career of William Walton is in its way 
amazing. Born in 1902, in 1918 he had already had a 
Piano Quartet performed and five years later he secured 
international recognition at the Salzburg Meeting of the 
International Society of Contemporary Music. At the 
ave of twenty-seven he had produced a Viola Concerto 
and hiS reputation as a great composer had_ been 
cStablished when he was Still in the early thirties. In 
this littke volume Mr. Howes divides his chapters 
among these earlier works, the Pianoforte Quartet, the 
Facade and the Concerto for Viola and OrcheStra. The 
second of these was an entertainment devised by the 
Sitwells, and accompanied by some poems written by 
Edith Sitwell which were recited to an accompaniment 
of Walton’s music, the third was performed for the first 
time at a Promenade Concert in O€tober, 1929. How- 
ever, the present survey of the composer’s music omits 
two of his more important works which will be dealt 
with in the second volume. 

Jessop (T. E.) The Treaty of Versailles Was it 
Just? Maps. Nelson. §s. net. 

Prof. Jessop has given us an exceptionally clear 
summary of European politics from the Armistice in 
1918 to the present time. In this he tears the German 
case to pieces, at the same time admitting that numerous 
mistakes were made on the side of the Allies. The 
causes of the present war are well outlined. 


Faber. 7s. 6d, 


Sub-Lieutenant. A Per- 
War at Sea. Illus. 


KENNEDY (Ludovic) 
sonal Record of the 
Batsford. 7s. 6d. net. 

Here we have the personal story of a young naval 
officer in the present war. After leaving Eton for 
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Oxford, where he had a very gay time, he went from 
there for two years’ active service with a DeStroyer 
Flotilla of the Home Fleet. It is this part of his book 
which deals so vividly with the war at sea, Norway, the 
Lofoten Raid, Spitzbergen Expedition and life generally 
on a deStroyer fill these personal pages with exciting 
episodes. Here is a picture of “ the life,” drawn by a 
young and enthusiastic participant. The illustrations 
are from photographs. 


LANDON (Margaret) Invitation. A Book of 


Stockwell. 3s. 6d. net. 

Sincere poems on many varied subjects, appealing 
to everyone and written with an artistic touch. A part 
of the royalties are to be devoted to the Red Cross 
Fund in honour of the people of the British Isles who 
withstood the blitzkrieg. 


Verse. 


Wood-W ind and 
Edinburgh 
Edinburgh 3). 


LANGWILL (Lyndesay G.) 
Brass Instrument-Makers. 
(Author, 


19 Melville 
Paper. Is. 


An alphabetical index of more than 2,000 musical 
instrument makers, in the above-mentioned classes. 
Each entry gives the place of work and the dates (where- 
ever possible). The author notes in his preface that he 
has further details of actual instruments and indexes of 
biographical material relating to the craftsmen and ic is 
to be hoped that he will ultimately publish all this 
material for the benefit of workers in this field. 


Action. The Battle of 


2s. 6d. net. 


Linpsay (Jack) Into 
Dieppe. Dakers. 
The direét theme of these poems is Dieppe, but 

the general trend concerns the opening of a second 
front. The titles of the separate poems are Noéturne, 
Out of the Dark, Berneval, Puits and Pourville, 
Varengeville again, Dieppe, and Withdrawal. Mr. 
Lindsay’s war poems breathe the true spirit of heroism. 


RAYLEIGH (Lord) The Life of Sir ]. |. Thomson 
O.M. Sometime Master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. Illus. Cambridge University 

18s. net. 

To those who have read and studied Professor 
Thomson’s Recollections and Reflections, published in 
1936, Lord Rayleigh’s Life of the great scientist will 
come as a refreshing addition to the information given 
in the autobiographical account. The present volume 
contains far wider details of the relations of Thomson to 
his pupils and their work. The book is divided into the 
early life previous to Thomson’s appointment as 
Cavendish Professor, leading to the great days at the 
Cavendish Laboratory, and the development of the 
experiments with Rontgen Rays, Cathode Rays, and on 
ele&trons liberated from zinc by ultra-violet light. This 
brings up the Story to the carly days of the Twenticth 
Century. In 1906 Thomson received the Nobel Prize 
for Physics and in 1918 he was appointed Master of 
Trinity, Cambridge. His views on education are fully 
discussed and the work is not only exceedingly valuable 
from the scientific side, but it presents the great physicist 
from the human point of view and in the midst of his 
family. Appendix I gives the List of his Distinétions, 
both British and Foreign and a bibliographical supple- 
ment to one already published in the Royal Society’s 
Obituary Notices for 1941 is included. An important 
addition to the Biographical seétion of every Library. 


Pre SS. 











Important Announcement! 


* FOYLES 


New Public 
Libraries 
Department 





Has Moved to 


125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines 


Manager: Mr. J. P. FLOOD 








Soviet DocuMEN?Ts on Nazi Atrocities. Illus. 
by some 200 original photographs. Pub- 
lished by Authority of Soviet War News, 


issued by the Press Department of the 
Soviet Embassy in London by Hutchinson 
& Co. (Publishers), Ltd. (Jarrolds). 5s. 


\ terrible picture of war as interpreted by the 
Hitlerite Germans. Extraéts from the various inter- 
national conventions on the customs and regulations 
of war, all agreed to and signed by the representatives 
of Germany, are followed by statements and photo- 
graphs of the aétual treatment of the inhabitants of the 
occupied distriéts of Russia by the Hitlerite troops. 
Pi&ures of such atrocities doubtless inspire horror. 
It is to be hoped that they also instil into the minds of 
men the thought of the sanétity of human life. 


WAKEFIELD (George L.) Dye Retouching and 
Print Finishing. Illus. Fountain Press. 
4s. 6d. net. 


There has long been war in the camp. “To retouch 
or not to retouch. To use artistic means of finishing oft 
a photographic Study, or to leave it in the so-called 
“raw.” Not for us to take sides in the controversy in 
this place, but to state emphatically that this is a work 
intended for the “ improver.”” Everything necessary 
to be known is here in this handy little pocket volume, 
including praétical details of what is required for 
retouching negatives, for print finishing, for dye re- 
touching, for the process engraver and for retouching 
miniature negatives. 
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Taxusor (W. H. F.), Hitt (D. O.), CAMERON 
(|. M.), Fenron (R.), Surcitrre (F. M.) 
Victorian Photography. Being an Album of 
Yesterday’s Camera Work. Seleétion and 
Commentary by Alex Strasser. Classics of 
Photography. Focal Press. 13s. 6d. net. 
Edition de Luxe, 25S. net. 

An interesting retrospect of Photography from 
the inventions of Daguerre and Fox Talbot to the close 
of the Victorian era. The reproduétions of early photo- 
graphs are excellent. Unfortunately no mention is made 
of the early attempts at picture-making by Wedgwood, 
Niepce and others and the faét that there is an actual 
photo-engraving in existence from the carly twenties 
of the 19th century is entirely ignored. 

FICTION 

BuckLey (Eunk Destination 
Dakers. 8s. 6d. 

Che author has written before of Old Vienna and 
here she portrays the vicissitudes which overtake a 


family of Jews. Some have been settled for years in 
England, others have fled from Nazi persecution. The 
contrast between the two branches is finely drawn 
Those in security help those who come to face an un- 
certain future. The scene is laid in England during the 
war, partly in London and again in Sussex, but there are 
vivid memories of Old Vienna in the time of gaicty and 


sleasure, drinking, and dancing under the spell of 
i § I 


moonlight and melody. 

Errauioris (Argyris) Modern Tales of the 
Greek Islands. i agg by W. H. D. 
Rouse. Frontis. elson. 7s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Rouse is a well- o nown Greek scholar and his 
rendering of these Stories is admirable. They deal with 
simple village folk, in their integrity and simplicity 
typifying the undying spirit of Ancient and Modern 
Greece he background of most of the Stories is the 
Island of Lesbos and the life of the peasants there is 
truthfully depicted. 

Evans (Caradoc) Pilzrims in a Foreign Land. 
Dakers. 7s. 6d. net. 

Seventeen Stories of the lives of Welsh Country 
people, reproducing their language, their thoughts, 
their background Not casy reading for the un- 
initiated, but full quaint whimsies and delightful 
quirks. 

Fausser (Hugh l’Anson) Between the Tides, 
\ Summer Idyll. Hefler. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ novel above the average which portrays the life 
of Isabel Day who has been brought up very striétly 
in a small village situated in a tidal cStuary on the South 
coast. Her love for Martin Weyman whose ideals and 
poetic visions harmonise with her own, in contra- 
distinétion to the praétical views of life held by Heary, 


to whom she is as good as engaged, cause her a mental 
Strug¢le whi is only solved through suffering and a 
final choice eri two aspects of the future. The 


character drawing is admirable and the whole novel has 
a refreshing old-world atmosphere 


Fosrer (George C.) Crocodiles down the 


River. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 
Oh, Me. Foster, what a funny man you are! What 





with old die-hard Col. Blimps and Admirals of the same 
type, to say nothing of the Ambassador of Kara- 
manistan, the Crocodile and other odd charaéters, the 
reader who likes this sort of thing will have a real good 
time. 
JaYER MAKSEE.” 
day and Other Stories. 
net. 

rhree vigorous short Stories, the first of which 
gives its title to the little volume, the second being 
* Boarding House ”’ and the third “* Channel Steamer.” 
The author should be urged to attempt something ona 
larger canvas. 

Rees (Enoch) Song of the Sand. Stockwell. 
s. 6d. net. 

I'wmbach was a musician and he sang the song of 
the sun and the sea with soft waves lapping on a sandy 
shore. A Story of peace and love in tumultuous times. 
Swinton (Major-General Sir Ernest) (Old 

Luk-Oie) The Green Curve Omnibus. 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 

* The Great Tab Dope,”’ those of us who were read- 
ing short Stories at the time of the Boer War, will recolleé& 
chuckling over. Here it is again, with many of its 
fellows, products of “ Old-Luk-Oie’s ” genius. General 
Swinton sees the funny side of the red tape military 
organisation, but he can also deal with the pathetic 
aspeéts of war. His short stories easily take front rank 
and those who missed them when they were firt 
published have a joy to come. 


\ppointment for Thurs- 
Stockwell. 2s. 6d, 


Vickers (Roy) Date with Danger. Jenkins. 


7s. 6d. net. 

Bobbie got into a taxi, found a slipper, went to 
the owner’s flat, found she had been murdered, got 
into the clutches of the Secret Service (apparently quite 
nice clutches) and with the aid of her grandmother had 
a real good time. .\ non-stop thriller and quite amusing. 

JUVENILE 
Haparu (Gunby) The Swinger, a Story of 
school life in war-time. Faber. 6s. net. 

At a moment when the educational system is being 
brought under review, especially in the case of the 
Public Schools, this Story is especially topical. From 
the moment w hen the small boy accosts a more ‘‘ man- 
sized " one, hears that his name is not a nickname but 
is really Swinger, and with admirable presence of mind 
removes himself from the presence, incident follows 
incident. It is a case of out of the frying pan into the 
tire when he meets Pope and Beadle, and emulation 
between Oldborough School and Shropp Starts off. 
A rattling good school story with an undercurrent of 
war thrown in. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BUL 
LETIN, Oétober 1st, 1942, Vol. 36, No. 11, in two 
parts.—THE LIBRARIAN, December, 1942.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT, December, 1942.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, December, 
1942. —-MORE BOOKS. The Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library, O&ober, 1942.—VOKS BULLETIN, 
Nos. 3 and 4, 1942, Moscow, U.S.S.R. —WILSON 
LIBRARY BU LL fi TIN, Oétober and November, 1942 
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Editorial 

THE re-opening of air offensive action on both sides, which marked the later part of January, 
is likely to complicate life considerably for librarians. The lull that has been enjoyed during 
the Russian operations, and is probably owing to them, may prove to have been deceptive. 
We do not know yet how much further the destruction of buildings—and amongst them 
libraries—will go before a decision is reached. We suppose by now that every librarian has 
taken every precaution within his power to preserve his stock and his service : more than that 
it is hardly possible to do with the resources to which we are now restricted. 

* * * + * * 

February has seen most librarians immersed in questions of the Budget. It is interesting 
to look back on the reactions of the rating authorities to this war in comparison with those 
experienced in the 1914-1918 war. The first tendency, followed unfortunately in one or two 
cases, was to cut to the bone expenditure on just those things wh.ch were needed to maintain 
a sane life amongst the people. Thus libraries, museums, public parks, higher education and 
other things of the mind and spirit were called upon not only to mark time but in some very 
few cases to stand still. But experience in 1914-1918, from which we do not learn in England, 
should have told those in power that during any war the civil population achieves a mirage 
prosperity which is often absent from many of them in time of peace, although that population 
must necessarily suffer many restrictions. It is possible that as a whole the average man and 
woman were never better off, so far as money is concerned, than they are now. It was therefore 
extremely foolish not to use some of this money for the maintenance of these higher things. 
In actual faét it has been proved that libraries were badly wanted and that reasonable funds 
spent upon them gave good dividends in public spirit: any earlier tendency to starve them 
seems to be lifting, and in many cases has aétually been lifted. 

* * * * * * 

Information, however, as to the budgets of the average library is difficult to obtain. The 
main items this year must be, as always, the book fund and stock maintenance accounts. There 
are some libraries which cannot spend even the money that they are able to obtain—these 
however must be few. On the other hand, the cost of books has risen, if not unduly at least 
appreciably, and it is impossible for many libraries to get anything like the whole of their 
binding done: this gives us an acuter sense of the need for discriminating book selection. 
Or even the converse may be said : books available are so few that a librarian may be tempted 
to relax his standards and buy many ephemeral books just in order to give his people something 
new to read. This problem must be kept in mind all through. As to binding, the librarian 
has the double duty of eee a fairly clean readable stock and at the same time using his 
binding possibilities to preserve books which are likely to deteriorate if left unbound but 
which he must keep permanently. Except in reference libraries these books may not be thought 
to be many. That view is modified by the difficulty, which will probably exist for many years, 
of obtaining copies of the greater classics. We can hardly expeé publishers to put out at 
present new editions of such words as Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Macaulay’s History of England, 
Burton’s dnatomy of Melancholy, Spenser’s Faerie Queen and Richardson’s Clarissa, Even the 
recent publication of War and Peace gives us an example: it is already out of print, and 
It is difficult to lay down any general precepts on this matter, 


second-hand copies are rare. 
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but if the considerations we have mentioned are borne in mind, the wise librarian will hold 
the balance between present demand and future need. 
* * * * * as 

Another point in library finance is the salaries question. As to municipal librarians, 
assistants have shared in the bonus which has been paid nationally in most places and should 
of course be paid consistently everywhere. A theory has prevailed that men receiving {£500 
or over should have nothing more than {24 a year added to their salaries. This is useful no 
doubt, but has no relation to a cost of living payment. We understand that many towns have 
been interested in the chief librarian’s salary this year: the difficulty is that every town waits 
on every other town before doing anything. The great towns have not yet paid their chief 
librarians adequately ; some other towns, however, are now approximating to the salaries 
scale of the Library Association. A librarian, of course, has to be careful when dealing with 
the salary question, as he would, most unjustly, be thought to be unpatriotic if his righteous 
claims were pressed in any way during war-time. Especially would this be the thought of 
those who themselves may have done very well out of the war. 

* + « * + + 

Recently there has been a re-consideration of the allowances paid to men and women 
who have left work to go into the Forces or other branches of National Service. Many towns 
have made up the difference between the Service salary and the civil one. It appears that 
some modification of this is envisaged, in which unmarried officials are to be restricted in 
“make up ” to about sixty per cent. of the civilian salary. This does not seem unreasonable, 
however much we dislike any reduction of the pay of our warriors. What we have to safeguard 
is, the families of those who have them, and the position of the men themselves so that it is 
available without any loss to them on their return to civil life. Every librarian is keeping this 
position well before him. Even in these circumstances the “ make up” in many library 
systems runs to a fairly considerable sum. 

* * * + * * 

The question of the status of the librarian which Mr. Berwick Sayers propounds again on 
another page is of so personal an interest to all of us that we hope his article will lead to an 
extended study of the subject. It comes as a shock to us to learn that the rewards the American 
librarian receives are so small. The article is to be completed in our March issue. 

* * a * * « 

We hope that our readers have noted with interest the leader in The Library Association 
Record in which Dr. Arundell Esdaile draws attention to the allegations that have occasionally 
been made that librarians are accessories to the sale as review copies of what in fact are new 
books. It would appear that by some means people of dubious sort obtain new copies of 
books and, representing themselves to be reviewers or other reputable agents, sell them to 
libraries at low prices. Every librarian will sympathise with the publisher who finds that his 
books have been stolen and under-sold, and if any librarian has assisted the process, we are 
certain it has been unwittingly. We refuse to accept the statement, made not long ago at a 
conference of booksellers, that a librarian knows that certain books he buys must have been 
Stolen, and we would challenge any bookseller or publisher to produce evidence of the faét. 
The statement having been made, however, the librarian finds himself in the position of having 
to consider the antecedents of any man who may offer him books for purchase. Cases have 
been known of men who “ found” books which had been lost by a library and collected a 
small sum for their services in returning them, until it was noticed that there was a certain 
rhythm about the “finding.” Similarly any book that is offered to a librarian could possibly 
have been stolen. The President asks us to be as sure as we can of our vendors. Clearly if a 
man can offer several copies of a new book within a few weeks or even months of its publica- 
tion, it is wise even if it is not compulsory—a matter about which we are not sure—to enquire 


his source of supply. In the statement of the bookseller to which we referred, it was asserted 
that only first editions of scientific works were sent out for review. As a general statement 
this is not true. There will be no want of good will on the part of librarians, once their 
attention is called to the position, to bring their purchases within the strictest code. 
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Estimates 
By Frep Bartow (Croydon Public Libraries). 


Wirn the lengthening days of the New Year comes the necessity for the preparation,throughout 
English Local Government, of the estimated expenditure for the financial year commencing 
\pril 1st. As with gardening, the season is some six weeks later in Scotland, where the New 
Year starts on the somewhat peculiar date of May 15th. So it will be that librarians are now 
considering their fourth war estimates, and these should by now, have settled down to a 
routine after the shocks of the earlier days when all kinds of financial difficulties were visualised 
but in the main have failed to happen. Younger readers will pardon a memory that goes back 
to the last war and conditions of library work that seem fantastic in their meagreness. Early 
in 1915 the Local Government Board—there was then no such thing as a Ministry of Health— 
circularised Local Authorities on the necessity of economy. That was in the days before the 
Government turned the heads of every young typist and completely upset the labour market 
by paying young girls £2 10s. a week. This circular reached an urban authority, not far from 
London, and the Pooh Bah of the Council economised. He reduced the amount handed over 
to the library by one half. The penny rate was a little over £1,000, the population 40,000, and 
the staff seven or eight. The library committee, quite wrongly, carried on with all its aétivities 
for some time, until, fortunately, the great Pooh Bah was cut down right in the midst of his 
sins. Shortly after the full penny rate was restored and the library committee thought that it 
was providing a perfectly adequate service for war-time. Of course it was doing no such thing. 

Were we but a shade of Thomas Ingoldsby we could find many morals in this story, but 
the one that does come to mind is that where there has been, or is to be, a cut in income, there 
must be a corresponding cut in services : the public, who should be the final arbiters in these 
matters, cannot have it both ways. 

Whilst some local authorities have thought fit to restrict their allowance for libraries, 
there are others that, for one reason or another, have increased the amount transferred from the 
Rate Fund for the maintenance of a service that is recognised by the Government as praétically 
an essential service. So much depends on local circumstances, but the following points will 
arise in most estimates. Salaries are up but now the library assistants are recognised universally 
as part of the local authority staff, any increases in the estimates due to war bonus, part-time 
staff—which is uneconomic—war allowances, National Insurance, Superannuation, are due 
rather to the policy of the authority than that of the library committee and may be allowed to 
pass into that category, about which, as Lord Tomnoddy determined, nothing can be done 
or said. 

Without question Printing and Stationery offers many problems. Chief of these is, 
perhaps, the depletion of stocks bought up in the early days against a possible shortage 
Enhanced prices and pitiable quality go hand in hand, yet much of it we must have. Readers’ 
tickets of the ordinary manilla pocket type, such as large libraries use up at the rate of hundreds 
a week, now cost, thanks to purchase tax and other charges, about one penny each ; and even 
the illegal charge still imposed by many libraries does nothing to alleviate the difficulty we may 
find ourselves in through short supplies. On the other hand, Furniture and Fittings will show 
a sharp drop from our more expansive days. This, of course, is from the negative process of 
spending nothing because there is nothing to spend it on. Telephones will show a rise perhaps 
only in accordance with the war-time increasing costs, but many libraries are wholly or partly 
in the hands of “ foreigners” such as temporary civil servants or members of voluntary 
associations. None of these recks anything of telephone charges, but no doubt there is adequate 
provision made in the financial arrangements arising from these intruders. 

Most Financial officers frown upon the raising of a section of the estimates dubbed 
Miscellaneous, but by whatever name it is called there is a necessity for those items that do 
not fit into our scheme of financial classification. Much of this is covered by petty cash items, 
but there is the question of Janitors’ Uniforms and with a staff of several men this is a consider- 
able item. Whilst the Board of Trade has included Museum Attendants and Beadles amongst 
those qualified to be clothed in official garb, Library Janitors may or may not be so according 
to which way the regulations are interpreted. 
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At no time since Public Libraries were empowered by law to purchase books has the 
acquisition of stock presented such difficulties. Outstanding is the question of the provision of 
novels of the flimsiest physical make-up at half a guinea a copy from public funds : especially 
so as it is certain that before the novel has passed through but a few hands it will be laid aside 
for Binding. Here again comes a bogey. The possibility of the binding establishments 
maintaining their present output is questionable. The Ministry of Labour has scented the 
bindery workers from afar, and before long we may expeét to hear that there will be less 
binding to pay for, but with large sections of stock lying idle or being ruined through appearing 
in public long after their original covers have given out. Then, for the first time, estimating 
for these two necessary but oft shorn items finds the problem reversed. No longer how much 
can be allocated for book purchase but how can the allocation be best spent. What books can 
be bound and not what economies can be made so that all may be bound. Each library must of 
necessity settle such problems for itself. As for book buying, it does seem that the second-hand 
catalogues should be a little more than scanned, especially with the view of filling in gaps in 
what may perhaps be styled the ‘“‘ semi-essentials ”’ for a sound colleétion of books. How many 
of our libraries would fail to pass an elementary test on the soundess of their past book 
selection ? As for binding, we must leave it to the binder and parcel up our sets of periodicals, 
even though the files go back into the nineties and beyond with their half leather and raised 
bands. Newspapers and Periodicals usually come into this section, and most libraries will no 
doubt be able to buy all they can get and even then show a saving on pre-war estimates. 

Library Buildings in ordinary times are expensive to keep in running order, bright with 
new paint and with clean floors, windows and the other things that prevent its users from 
feeling that the place is dowdy and therefore inefficient. Little can be saved in the estimates 
here, nor is it wise to try to do so. Irritating things such as drains becoming blocked and the 
plans having gone astray play havoc with every estimate for repairs. Lighting and Heating 
offer no scope for estimate economies despite the rigid curtailment of consumption and 
earlier closing : all this is compensated by the increased charges. The wages of cleaners and 
janitors are now-a-days governed by some form of collective bargaining and the Library 
Committee has no say in how much it shall pay its cleaners, and it the rate of pay goes up for 
that magnificent potentate the Town Hall Keeper, up it also goes, and rightly so, for the 
humblest cleaner at the smallest branch, and the estimate must provide for such things. 

There is a new charge, unknown in the Library Association form of setting out library 
expenditure, and that is War Damage Contribution and this figure is arrived at by the Finance 
Officer: for some reason or other he has, in one instance, reduced the annual charge from 
{1,100 to £400, At this rate it should soon disappear from the estimates altogether, and it 
may be that by the next time estimates are considered its necessity will also have passed away. 


The Library Profession in the Public Estimate 


By W. C. Berwick Sayers (Chief Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries). 

One of the disturbing features of librarianship has been its relative failure to impress its 
value upon the public. Lip service comes to us readily and often seems genuine, although, if I 
may judge by the recent statement that in few towns is the librarian really regarded as a 
principal officer, it would seem even that is wanting in a large measure. The subject must be 
of interest to every librarian who has fondly hoped that a life devoted to an occupation such 
as his might merit public consideration. One can hardly accept the view of a former Borough 
Treasurer with whom | worked that “ a librarian is a person who is allowed by the public to 
pursue his own hobby without expense.” He had never heard, | feel sure, of Gladstone’s now 
classic remark that he could not imagine that anyone working in so delectable a place as the 
British Museum Library could desire a large salary. Such views are not quite sufficient, are 
they ? Nor do they account for public estimation which is not merely a matter of money, 
although, with the exception of the clergy, nearly every occupation actually ts assessed by the 
money recompense it receives. Wrong as everyone knows (or says he knows) the principle 
to be, most people think a man is paid what he is worth. On that estimate the salaries offered 


to trained assistants in county libraries, even now, would be regarded as an insult by a 
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scavenger, and these salaries, be it remarked, are blandly offered over the signatures of direétors 
of education who may conceivably be supposed to know what is the training for which they 
ask. A man who thought librarianship was of value could not sign such advertisements with 
an easy conscience. Obviously, then, he does not! 

That is not all the proof. There was a time, referred to by James Duff Brown, in the first 
edition of his Manua/, when “ unlucky schoolmasters, retired soldiers, minor journalists, 
unsuccessful booksellers, dilletante town councillors, or such-like remnants of the failures or 
superannuated in other walks of life,” could be for local reasons appointed librarians of 
public libraries. A few such possibly survive, but they must be the elite of these waifs and 
Strays, because the demands in the public library cannot be met by such men, and we have 
progressed to the point when in such libraries an experienced librarian is usually appointed. 
That, however, is the extent of our influence here; we have had a preventive advance as 
it were. Outside the municipal field we have not been so successful. It is a long time since the 
Director of the British Museum came from a library, and the librarianships of the other 
national, university and institution libraries on the largest scale are not open to the profession 
as a whole, although there may be exceptions. America where, if anywhere, we could expec 
the profession to be securely entrenched and able to command the library field, the very key 
appointments in national and university libraries may go, and have gone, to non-librarians. 
These have been excellent, in some cases eminent, people, and willy-nilly the American 
librarian accepts them after a useless and by no means general protest. Why? They know 
that the state of public opinion about our work is such that any protest would be received with 
surprise as an attempt to give undue value to work anyone could do. Disconcerting is the 
fact that these outsiders seem to be not unsuccessful, which the general observer regards as 
proof that librarian experience counts for little. 

I have drawn this sombre picture but not because it discourages. Librarians need the 
spur of a necessity to keep them in their best form. Much that we do now is a result of our 
endeavour to overcome the common and apparently natural indifference to our professional 
claims. What I am concerned with is the reasons why the position exists. I want other 
librarians to give a thought to the matter, too, because if there is to be a new order after this 
war there must be a place in it for the librarian and whether he reaches recognition or not 
must depend on all sorts of considerations old and new which ought to be discussed. They 
have been exercising our American friends, as an article in The Library Journal (O&ober 1, 
1942) from the pen of Mr. Samuel Sass, would testify. Its salient passages are summarised in 
the same journal (November 15) by Mr. O. R. Howard Thomson of Williamsport. They 
turn on salaries ; thus 

“Since there are professional assistants in university libraries receiving but $12.70 
a week, and professional assistants in good-sized public libraries receiving but $16.50 a 
week, and since any librarian anywhere receiving $2000 a year is a rara avis and greatly to 
be envied, it follows that no-one should become a librarian unless he enjoys a private 
income, that is if he desires financial security, a reasonable standard of living or has, or 
wishes to have, someone dependent upon him.” 

In brief, university library assistants get {3 a week, those in public libraries £3 10s., and 
few librarians get a salary in excess of {400 yearly. | do not know what the present cost of 
living is in the U.S., but it is usually held to be much higher that it is here, while I have been 
assured by American librarian friends that the standard of living is certainly higher. If this 
is so the situation is very different from our life-long dream that America is a librarian’s 
Utopia of almost unlimited opportunity. These salaries are in practical value lower than our 
own. I cannot help thinking Mr. Sass has somehow got below the a¢tual level—I profoundly 
hope so—because it must be at least twenty years since the principal of an American library 
school told me she could place any number of trained children’s librarians at $300 a month. 
Probably such librarians were then fewer than they are now and that was a time of expansion 
in children’s libraries. 

Now these low salaries, there or here, cannot be due entirely to want of professional 
qualifications. Over there the training has been developed to a high pitch and ts, as in the 
London School, often post-graduate, Dr. Warner Bishop opens a recent paper by quoting a 
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remark from a superior person that a certain special library would be better if it were run 
by a scholar rather than by a librarian. The assumption will be noted that a librarian cannot 
possibly be a scholar and that any scholar whatsoever can be a librarian easily. That, frankly, 
is rubbish, but it is acceptable rubbish to many people. The two are not mutually exclusive 
and this must be insisted upon. The specialist scholar can be used in a library ; his manage- 
ment of it, unless qualified by at least some knowledge of librarianship, can be, and is known to 
have been, chaotic. But no librarian—and only librarians will read these words, if anyone 
reads them—needs to be told so obvious a truth. It is the assumption in that remark which 
concerns us here. 

In this country nearly a century of poverty has been the lot of librarians ; and, as Ruskin 
remarked in 1857,* among the charaéteristics of the age one of the most notable appeared 
to be “ the just and wholesome contempt in which we hold poverty ””—and, say what we will, 
that contempt has been well-known to more modern librarians who may never have read 
Ruskin. I am dealing only with the salaries question now ; other considerations may come 
later. 

Mr. Howard Thomson, whom we have cited, goes on to enumerate :— 

Chief causes of low salaries: (1) public libraries are over-feminised ; (2) public 
libraries include hundreds serving very small constituencies that do not require a full-time 
or highly-paid attendant ; (3) a great deal of work in all sizes of libraries is not professional 
but clerical. 

There will be some agreement with these assertions, I think and, in view of the recom- 
mendations of the McColvin report, this concise statement will do no harm. They are by no 
means a case against women librarians as a Statement of the whole position. To take them 
one by one. “ It has always been possible (what the future holds in store | do not know) to 
hire women for less money than men.” Thus Mr. Thomson and he is unfortunately right. 
It may not be, I think is not, the fault of women who have to accept what salaries they can 
get and have never been organized in any profession to such strength that they have been able 
to demand as a right equal pay with men. The problem is not a library one but a world- 
economic one. No profession for women is paid ona scale equivalent to that, for men. Even 
the highly-organized teachers have failed in this. Our Government does not pay women as 
men are paid, does not compensate them even in war injury as it does men and while this is so 
local government will not. It follows by this argument that any work which can be done with 
competence by women is less regarded than work exclusively masculine. | doubt whether we 
can escape from this condition until women are admitted on really equal footing. Nor am | 
yet willing to admit that British librarianship is over-feminised, whatever may be the case in 
America. There is a danger of it as with every year many more women than men are recruited. 
When | became librarian of Croydon there was only one woman on the staff there ; now 
And the women do excellent work. It may be that the process of feminisation, made common 
by the last war, will be completed by this. | don’t think so; but the process should be 
watched. In America, even the women themselves agree that more men in the profession 
would be an advantage. But Mr. Thomson quotes a pioneer librarian as asking: “ Do you 
think this library business is a proper one for a real man to be in ?”” A nasty question but one 
for which men must find an answer. The men who asked it themselves remained in the 
business. 

* Opening sentence of A Joy for Ever. 
(To be continued.) 

BrisTou is to be congratulated upon a most successful book drive when about a half 
million of volumes were secured for the national effort. The size of the harvest is proof that 
there must be in the homes of the people tremendous quantities of books with which they can 
afford to part without undue sentiment or without intellectual loss. That is one thing. 
Another is that to check this huge army of the rejected the public librarian has a most formid- 
able task. The Times occupied a column of small type in setting out works of importance and 
permanent worth which at Bristol were salvaged (to use the word in its correct sense) by 
Mr. James Ross and his Staff, 
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. . . 
The McColvin Report: an opinion 
By C. Purpps, A.L.A. 

HAvING made an all too brief perusal of the McColvin report, thereby doing what I consider 
to be the least that any library assistant worthy of the name could do, my next task is to voice 
my opinion on it. Considering the scope of the work, it is surprising how little there is in it 
over which I can venture to disagree. One general criticism is that the seétion on the effeéts 
of the war on the public library service might have found a better place preceding the plans 
for post-war re-organization, and that the immediate problems arising from the war could 
have been given more consideration. 

In his review of present-day conditions, I wonder what percentage of the school centres 
which display the familiar torch of the county library service Mr. McColvin found to contain 
any provision for children leaving school to continue their reading, or indeed any adult 
provision whatever. While appreciating the help given by teacher librarians, Mr. McColvin 
is of the opinion that the public library should be the place at which children contaé the library 
service, not the schools. In endorsing that view, | would add that our ideal should be to have 
all book distribution in the hands of full-time professional assistants, who could visit the 
school centres at Stated times. His warning against the detrimental merging of the library 
service with other services in a community centre is, I think, timely, but I cannot support his 
opinion that museums and art galleries should be separated both legally and administratively 
from public libraries, having personally found them to be useful corollaries, though of course 
they need their specialists as do other special departments of the library service. 

In his plans for post-war re-organization, Mr. McColvin envisages a library service 
available to the whole community at a standard comparable with a combination of the best 
features of urban and county service, made possible through larger administrative units. The 
uniting of individual authorities to form these larger units will, however, produce problems 
in combining stocks which are at present accessioned, classified and catalogued by highly 
varied and inconsistent schemes. Variations in charging methods among neighbouring 
authorities, not to mention diverse sizes in charging cards have already shown themselves 
to be a problem with what interavailability of tickets we have now. It is essential that we 
have Standardization in these matters. The national body, possibly a separate Ministry to be 
formed to co-ordinate and encourage development which, | am pleased to see, would still be 
left in the hands of local authorities, should be given powers to enforce the universal adoption 
of these standards, especially standard schedules and a standard code which must be adhered 
to in the inevitable task of reclassifying and recataloguing a large part of present book stocks. 
Mr. McColvin suggests that it would be harder to prepare a satisfactory revision of Dewey 
than to compile a new scheme, but I wonder whether a new scheme is really necessary. Surely it 
is only the large specialised libraries which find Dewey so inadequate as to warrant such drastic 
treatment, and no matter how good a new general scheme might be, an expanded section of 
one part of its schedules would still be impraéticable and inadequate for the specialist. The 
solution to out hopes of centralised cataloguing is in the proposed publication of a sort of 
cumulative weekly “ Bookseller” in which the entries will be in correét catalogue form, 
requiring only mechanical copying, their final cumulations being as subjeét bibliographies. 
Such a scheme would at least remove excuses for the hopeless cataloguing we now see under 
the guise of “ simplified” cataloguing. For books already in print, similar subject 
bibliographies would be prepared, but these would have the limitations of all selective lists. 
\nd what of the N.C.L. and the Regional libraries ?_ Are they to retain their individualism, 
or will their present catalogues be reconstruéted on standard principles ? I join Mr. McColvin 
in being opposed to any national purchasing of books, furniture and fittings. 

His proposals for personnel would give the post-war assistant an adequate education and 
training similar to that of a certificated teacher, with preliminary student training, followed by 
two years in a library school. The promise of a decent salary would attract the right type, 
but there should be facilities for grants or loans to tide less fortunate Students over the training 
period, The proposed revised syllabus would ensure that an Associate had reached a general 
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intermediate standard, but the qualifications for fellowship are extremely vague. To institute 
a non-professional grade is based on sound practice, but Mr. McColvin foresees more pec ple 
in that grade than I should care to see, while | consider the knowledge he would have them 
imbibe to be somewhat stringent. 

Being on service myself, his plans for the future of assistants returning from the Forces 
were especially interesting. The idea of a one year’s intensive course is sound, but I would 
stipulate that only those who had continued throughout the war as full-time heads of library 
services should be enrolled as tutors. Furthermore, to allow a lapse of as much as two years 
between a man’s discharge and the commencement of his course is far too much. The sooner 
a man climbs out of the rut of service life, the better it will be for himself and his profession, 
and six months would be a better limit, especially as the distribution of the schools would 
allow ex-service students to get home fairly frequently. 

Coming to the immediate aftermath of the war, I think we need a central body prepared 
to forward plans for the reconstruction of library premises which have been destroyed, and 
for new branches, bearing in mind that priority schemes for the allocation of material and 
labour might entail simple temporary buildings. There must also be a national scheme for the 
redistribution of books so that bombed areas will not have to appeal to the charity of other 
more fortunate authorities. This may seem an insignificant point, but the losses which some 
have suffered or may suffer might cripple progress in those areas. 

Thus it will be seen that the fundamentals of an idealist’s plans for post-war re-o rganiza- 
tion include nothing which I can consider to merit condemnation. Some such blueprint is 
essential, and moreover, it must be adopted a¢ once. Indeed, Mr. McColvin’s proposals are so 
eminently practical that no harm would come if we accepted them lock, stock and barrel, and 
left any modifications to be worked out as and when they became expedient in practice. 
I would therefore suggest that unless critics can produce a more generally accepted plan 
in the near future, the Library Association should adopt the plans, any apathy being taken to 
indicate an absence of concrete objections. Finally, come what may, | think Mr. McColvin 
deserves the thanks and support of everyone connected with the library service. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
SALVAGE. 

Is anyone qualified to weed out books from libraries ? I’m beginning to doubt. About 
a year ago, during the local book drive, | threw out from my private library all the books I 
felt sure | should not want again. True, | wished to hand over as many as | could, because 
the need was great. Yet, | did not think I had sacrificed much, if anything, that I should refer 
to again. Many times since | have wanted some of those books, and wanted them so much 
that I have cussed myself for my stupidity in parting with them. There’s the devil in it. I felt 
so sure that | shouldn’t want them. My judgment wasn’t at fault, I’m sure. My memory was. 
In the home the use of books is often automatic. When we dress in the morning we go 
through a routine, the details of which we are not conscious of, and which, therefore, we 
cannot remember doing afterwards. So in the home, in searching for information we often 
don’t remember the books we use in the process or how many times we use them. A library 
at home is for reference. The books have been read. But we often want to refer to that we 
have read, 

If a man is at fault in sifting his own library, can anyone be depended upon to sift the 
gatherings from hundreds of libraries ? I doubt it, | say. The work has to be done, however. 
But, if I’m not mistaken, in fifty years’ time there will be many wails about the losses suffered 
through these war-time bookdrives. 


“One CAannor Have Cream wirHout MILK.” 


I have been smartly chidden for not including in my criticisms of the Emergency 
Committee’s Report an objection to the proposed continuance of lower salaries for women 
than for men. The women are mighty wrathful about the sentence: ‘ One cannot have 
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cream without milk,” the implication being that only men are fit for command ; a delightful 
example of monumental masculine vanity. (Why any man has a good conceit of himself these 
days I can’t understand. If women had managed the world during the past thirty years they 
couldn’t have made a worse mess. Worse was not possible.) In the U.S.A. women have 
managed great libraries with an ability equal to that of men, and with even greater vision. In 
this country is there a better library service than that of Kent County under Miss Cooke ? 
Girls’ schools, large and small, are conduéted by women quite as well as boys’ schools by men, 
and with even more zest and enthusiasm. At any rate in the soft professions, such as teaching 
and librarianship, women are no less competent than men, and often more conscientious, for 
the truth is that men are inclined to look upon librarianship as a job rather too light for their 
physique, Librarians make me think of curates, and women would make good curates, were 
the Church alive to its opportunities. 

However, joking apart, | firmly believe in the maxim that the same work should receive 
the same pay, whether it is done by a man or a woman. My answer to the women who have 
criticized me is that | have found fault with the deep-seated vice of the Report, not with details, 
The question of women’s pay is a detail, though important. My prophecy is that this war will 
settle the question once for all. Before the last war “ Votes for women” was a battle-cry. 
\fter it the cry became a fact, because women had worked so hard and to such good purpose 
during the war that votes could no longer be denied them; the public conscience insisted 
upon remedying a flagrant injustice, too-long endured. In this war women are doing more 
work than their mothers in the last; some are standing by the guns; some are piloting 
aeroplanes ; millions have been under fire. Do you think that after this war the public 
conscience will allow women to receive less pay than men ? I don’t. 

My critics have slung a stone at the wrong man this time. I’ve always been in favour of 
absolute equality of pay between man and man, and the word “ man” includes woman. In 
my opinion there ought at least to be a maximum income, sav {500 a year, for everyone, 
without regard to work or sex. I will go further. Has slavery ceased in this country ? The 
wives of working men and of lower-middle-class men are, nearly all of them, slaves, bound for 
life to bed and board without pay ; compelled to labour, as the negroes in the South once 
were, for their shelter and their food, and for longer hours than the negroes, 

Don’t think I am a woman’s champion. They are well able to champion themselves. But 
I am an advocate of equality. I’m an out-and-out rebel against the man who imagines himself 
better than his fellows. 

TouGH ToryisM. 


The women who objeét to this part of the Report would do well to regard it as a symptom 
of the tough toryism of the whole. Get rid of the tough toryism and you are rid of everything 
else that is bad. The truth is that the Report belongs to the middle ages. Nearly six hundred 
librarians who hold chief posts, some of them no doubt not very important, are again to 
become subordinates. Isn’t that the cream of toryism ?—down with the little man !—trample 
on him !—crush him! Though, heaven knows, our service has more than it needs of super- 
visors, ninety hierarchies of nine or ten other brass hats are to be imposed upon it. Isn’t that 
the essence of toryism ?—the big boss !—the captain of industry !—the diétator !_ Hundreds 
of the most promising assistants, when they come back from the war, must face lifelong 
subordination, fill jobs without responsibility and without incentive, under the rule of ninety 
Petty Popes. Isn’t that the toryism of the great landlords come again >—the squire and the 
parson !—the old regime of our pastors and masters and betters ! —the whole insolent crew, 
in faét! It is this tough old toryism that has to be fought. Unequal pay is but a part of the 
toughness. 

The Report will be supported by librarians who hope to grab more territory, and by 
assistants too incompetent or too old to hope for higher posts, and who therefore would 
hate to see their fellow workers step into independent librarianships. All others will fight 
against it, and nobody harder than the man who has hoped that this war would lead to 
nearer equality between one man and another. 
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LONGWINDEDNESS. 

Longwindedness is a virtue in a horse, a vice in a speaker, angelic in a creditor, and 
discreditable in a debtor. What is it in an author ? A book may missfire if it is too compact 
in its exposition of a subject. Undoubtedly readers like fairly loose English, with a certain 
amount of repetition in it. Novelists are amusing in their attempts to pierce the somnolence 
of the reader. For example, | quote from a thriller: “In such a case, there were three 
possibilities to be considered. In the first place, accident. For instance, he might have put 
poison in his early tea, in mistake for his daily dose of salts. In the second place, suicide. He 
might deliberately have poisoned himself, though this, on the face of it, seemed unlikely. 
\nd, in the third place, murder. The poison might have been administered with intent to 
kill.” Like driving tacks into a wooden head, isn’t it? But we must not judge the writer 
harshly. He sees his readers as somnolent or worried business men, or lazy holidaymakers, 
or persons of little education, and if he is to please them and others like them he must drive his 
meaning right home through all the obstacles to comprehension, weariness, ignorance, beer 
or baccy, as must the popular journalist. 

Will the present economies in book production force authors to be more compaét ? For 
some time before the war, novelists who fancied themselves in the front rank have been 
running into verbiage, the idea being perhaps that the thinner the brew the more a reader 
can take without intoxication. Kipling would have had no difficulty in compressing most 
modern novels, particularly the detective Stories, into short stories. If we do get shorter 
books there will be some gain. 

THe FemALe READING AND TALKING PwuBLIc. 

Lamb’s well-known gibe about the “ intellectual viands of the whole female reading 

’ was, I suspect, a libel on the women of his day, as it is on the women of to-day. The 


public ’ 
is a familiar type in bookshop and 


man who buys or borrows light novels “ for his wife ” 
library. He is too gallant to be credible, for he chooses his wife’s novels with such regularity 
and care that I can’t believe either in his detachment or his altruism. The general reading of 
men and women is much alike in charaéter. If there is any difference it is in degree. For 
example, women may read more simple love-stories, and men more dete¢tive stories. More 
women like poetry and books of travel than men. More men like history than women. But 
| have no figures to prove any of the above statements. On the subject of women as readers | 
am prepared to say, with Mrs. Poyser, that “* God Almighty made ’em to match the men.” 
When it comes to broadcasting, however, the women, as a rule, can talk better than the 
men. Their matter is of higher quality, it is written more simply, with less music-hall 
facetiousness, and it is spoken more clearly and distinétly, and with far less pompousness and 


conceit. Women may have a great future in broadcasting. 
GLAUCON. 


Drar PHAEDRUS, 
y our 
EXAMINATION OF EXAMINERS 

is no doubt a legitimate performance. Men who aét in public court criticism thereby and 
must not be offended by it. They may be perturbed when, as appears in your case, the matter 
of criticism is the style, grammar or even punctuation of their work ; because in these matters 
taste and possibly local practice may be factors. With your main contention that those who 
judge the style and substance of others should be very sure of their own there will be general 
agreement. Perhaps a little more circulation of the examiners would freshen their outlook. 
| do not know for how long our examiners in (say) classification and cataloguing have been 
compelled to devise questions, but it must be quite a time. Let us agree though that we are 
erateful to those who do the work for us. We shall, we must, scrutinize their work, because 
all we Stand for is in their hands in a way; and | am convinced that it would be better to 
suspend the examinations than to have them the subjeé of condemnation. But, again, if we 
were all to wait until sure of our perfection before we engaged in work we should never 


do anything, should we 
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There is still that point about 
THE SUSPENSION OF LIBRARY ASSOCIATION EXAMINATIONS. 

Who is taking the elementary examination nowadays ? New entrants into the service. Good ; 
that must go on though wars rage as they will. Who takes the Intermediate Examination ? 
People who were in the Libraries before September, 1939 ? To these alone the A.L.A. should 
be granted anyway. I believe, for the present, it works out that way because it takes at least 
three years, if the work is really done, to compass the elementary and intermediate examina 
tions. | suppose it is impossible to limit registration in the manner suggested. Registration as 
we have it now is a failure. It was meant when first propounded, to provide a definite hall-mark 
for people of pre fessional c ympetency and experience. Does our A.L.A. profess that ? Does 
F.L.A. even? The Associateship should be the reward of a final examination with at least 
five years of practice behind it, and the Fellowship should be given only to men and women 
who are qualified by scholarship, training and responsible office to assume any ordinary 
chief librarianship. If qualifications can be won by extreme youth they will be regarded 
as jejune. 

There are 

SEVERAL SIDES 

to this question, and answers no doubt to the points raised. I would like your views, because 
we can’t debate these things often enough while such dissatisfactions as you reveal exist. To 
some extent you supplement the wail of Erastosthenes, who seems to be unduly perturbed by 
the belittling of library economy as we know it. It will take more than Erastosthenes’s 
worrying to give any romantic glamour to our examinations. 1 would myself defend 
classification, as Richardson, Sayers and more recently Bliss teach it, from the silly idea that it 
is not “ cultural ”’—whatever that may mean. It surely deals with the organization and 
therefore the interrelations of the sciences, and, like philosophy, is a scientia scientiarum. To 
say this is not a Study that enlarges the view and educates is to reveal that the assertor does not 
understand what he talks about. That is merely by the way. 

I understand that 

LIBRARY BUDGETS 

are the subject which is most in the mind of THe Lrsrary Wor.p this month. If anything 
has emerged of late it is that most libraries are doing fairly well, although few have all the 
money they need. No library ever had, so that is no novel situation. There has, I fancy, been 
an absence of the financial panic which was engineered against libraries and similar beneficent 
institutions by the happily-defunét Local Government Board in 1914. Nor is there an 
Alderman of Brighton writing to a Dai/y Mai/ advocating the closing of libraries, museums, 
art and technical schools and the dismissal of their staffs. Some reduétions are on record, but 
there are more reports of budgets maintained and there are some of increases. 

| should appreciate your views on a sound 

BOOK-ACQUISITION POLICY 

for this war time. We must have both a current and a long-view practice, it would seem. We 
have to put out all the books which forward and explain the great adventure in which the 
nations are engaged. Even here we have to try to show all sides of every argument, policy and 
plan. That is no easy matter, but the Censor saves as from many difficulties. We have to 
watch for the gradual disappearance of many of our best books, for wear and tear is enormous. 
Perhaps secondhand catalogues were never more carefully studied. 

We have more to do than is within the compass of the ordinary library to-day. With 
short Staffs and many, if still too few, untrained assistants we have to keep a service going 
which could absorb our full energies and our staffs at their best. It is a hard but interesting 


time. 1 hope we shall not fail in it. 
Vale ! CALLIMACHUS. 





We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of’ L&TTERS ON Our AFFAIRS,” 
L:ditor, Tur Liprary Worvp. 
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Topicalities 
picalitie 

The January number of DERBYSHIRE 
County Library book list keeps up its usually 
excellent selection of additions. The seleétions 
on technology and the war seem particularly 
good, Sir Isaac Newton, the tercentenary of 
whose birth has just occurred, was a Lincoln- 
shire man so it is very apposite to receive from 
LINCOLN a list of references to Newton. It 
is a most useful bibliography. LIVERPOOL 
has arranged a series of celebrity leétures on 
World Affairs, at the Picton Hall. Stephen 
King Hall on “ Total Viétorv” and Lord 
Vansittart on “ Germany: Past, Present and 
Future,” which should be particularly inter- 
esting. SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY 
Bulletin is as varied as ever, and the paper and 
printing are good. TOTTENHAM New 
Books for December, although it has no cover, 
is a very attractive and well printed list. 
LEICESTER Library Bal/esin, No. 8, for 
January, 1943, includes a review of the books 
published in 1942, mentioning especially the 
group of works describing life in the Forces, 
the publication of an unusual number of 
speeches, and of many important biographies. 
Travelling having become impossible, people 
are now compelled to spend their holidays at 
home and to do their travelling by proxy. The 
books on this subject published during 1942 
offer a good choice of destination. LUTON 
Public Libraries have published a_ handy 
annotated list on Russia, the object of which is 
to help the average Englishman to attain that 
sympathy and understanding of Russian ideals 
and problems so necessary to the success of 
the alliance in peace which will follow the 
alliance in war. From the MIDDLESBROUGH 
Public Libtary comes the Book List and 
Bulletin for January, 1943, which is the first 
number of a new half-yearly series. The 
PORTSMOUTH Reader for January, 1943, is 
the first number of Portsmouth’s Quarterly 
Mavazine which is devoted to the interests of 
booklovers and Museum visitors. A_ violin 
and pianoforte recital is to take place at the 
Public Art Gallery and Museum, BRIGHTON, 
on the 27th of February, and an Exhibition of 
Works by Sussex Artists is being held between 
the 23rd of January and the 218t of February. 
\nother Exhibition of Watercolours depiéting 
the Southern Counties of England, recently on 
view at the National Gallery, will be at the 
Brighton Gallery from April 3rd to May 2nd, 





1943. The HALIFAX Readers’ Guide for 
December, 1942, and January, 1943, contain a 
note on the book issues for the preceding 
months. KENT County Library’s Quarterly 
Book List contains new accessions for winter, 
1942. The Library Advisory Committee has 
arranged a series of public lectures to be held at 
the Portland Hall, POLYTECHNIC Extension, 
on Thursday evenings, commencing February 
4th, at 6.30 p.m. Admission will be free. 

The Eighth in the series of popular Book 
Weeks, which began with the “ Malden Ex- 
periment” at the close of 1941, was held at 
the MITCHAM Public Library from January 
18-23 and was attended by more than 1,200 
eager school children. An interesting account 
of the meeting has reached us from Miss Ivy 
Middleton. At the close of each session every 
child was given a list of library books suited 
to his or her own age and an application form 
for library membership. 


By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 
BEDDINGTON and WALLINGTON Public Library. 

—6th Annual Report, 1941-1942. Borough 
Librarian, William J. Hill, F.L.A. Popula- 
tion, 27,649. Rate, 2.64d. Income from 
Rate, £3,855. Stock: Lending, 27,377; 
Reference, 2,291. Additions, 4,088. With- 
drawals, 904. Issues: Lending, 313,456; 
Reference, 8,187. Borrowers, 11,116; extra 

tickets, 10,657. 

Considerable improvement in the library service is 
evident in this the third war-time report. The number 
of registered readers has risen to the abnormally large 
percentage of 40 to population. Ninety-five per cent. of 
readers hold extra non-fiction tickets. There were big 
increases in the circulation of all classes of literature, 
and the aggregate issue for the past year totalled 46,789 
beyond the figures for the previous year. The Reference 
Library is once more funétioning normally after being 
occupied by Food Control officials since the outbreak 
of war. There was a good increase in the use of this 
department. A special “* Children’s Book Week ” was 
held during the summer, when conduéted parties of 
children visited the Library and were addressed by a 
number of celebrated personalities of literature and 
radio. A printed catalogue of the Mallinson Reference 
Library was published during the year. 

ISLINGTON Public Libraries and Museum.— 
Report for the year ending 318t March, 1942. 
Chief Librarian, L. M. Harrod, F.L.A. 
Population (est.), 292,300. Rate, 2.88d. 
Income from Rate, £21,150. Stock: Lend- 
ing, 107,096 ; Reference, 15,094. Additions, 
i4,369. Withdrawals, 7,501. Issues : Lend- 
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ing, 655,333; Junior, 86,546; Reference, 

4 > 
164,654; Schools, 67,640. Borrowers 
tickets in force, 65,213. Branches, 3. 

At the beginning of the year under review enemy 
activity and consequent evacuation had its effeét on the 
work of the Libraries, but the position gradually 
improved throughout the year, and issues began to 
increase month by month. The end of the year found 
the total circulation 115,272 above the figures for the 
previous year. Damage to the Central and South East 
branch Libraries greatly restriéted the service for a time, 
but by the end of the year all services were working 
normally, including the junior libraries which had been 
closed for some considerable time. Supplies of books 
were lent to local hospitals and institutions. School 
libraries continued to funétion during the year, and 
books were supplicd to evacuated schools. A special 
Cataloguing Department has been formed, with trained 
assistants. During the winter months a successful series 
of le&tures, film shows, musical and dramatic per- 
ormances were arranged and greatly appreciated. 
Luron Public Libraries. — Report for the 

year 1941-1942. Borough Librarian, Frank M. 
Gardner. Population (est.), 110,000. Rate, 
2,92d. Total stock, 63,148. Additions, 
9,591. Withdrawals, 2,572. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 509,906; Children, 216,356; Refer- 
ence, 38,436. Borrowers’ tickets in force, 
33,070. Branches, 2. 

The year under review has been one of very great 
activity in all departments, and for the fouth year in 
succession a record circulation and a record increase 
are reported. Well over three-quarters of a million 
books were circulated, representing an increase over 
the previous year of 127,996. In the past four years the 
daily average issue has been almost doubled. Both 
branch libraries recorded subStantial increases. The 
Stopsley Branch was moved into larger premises during 
the year, and a new sy$tem of book exchange, by which 
a large proportion of stock is changed every three 
months, has been put into operation at both branches. 
The Libraries maintain 53 small branches at hospitals, 
camps, schools, and civil defence centres. A Legal 
Advice Centre, in conjunétion with the local Law 
Society, is now in adtive Operation. 

PorrsMouTH Public Libraries, and Mu- 
seums. Books and Information in 
Portsmouth, 1941-1942. City Librarian and 
Curator, Harry Sargent. Population (est. 
1938), 258,400. Stock: Lending, 52,601; 
Reference, 17,392; Branches, 79,239. Ad- 

Withdrawals, 14,788 (in- 

cludes 577 lost by enemy aétion). Issues : 

Lending, 921,856; Junior, 156,265 ; Refer- 

ence, 25,822. 


ditions, 20,211. 


Borrowers, 41,840; extra 
tickets, 32, 374. Branches, ¢. 

During the earlier part of the year under review 
air raids considerably affeéted the work of the Libraries, 
and enforced changes in many direétions. Buildings 
were damaged and many hundreds of books destroyed, 
but all services were kept funétioning as effeétively as 
possible. With the easing off of raids things began to 
return to normal and the year ended with a book circu- 





lation of well over a million volumes. This was not so 
high an aggregate as in the year before, but a most 
creditable performance under the circumstances. The 
total loss of readers was under 7 per cent., but the 
remainder made more use of the Libraries than ever 
before. The Portsmouth Reader was published as usual 
four times during the year. 

SowERBY BrIDGE Public Libraries.—Annua, 
Report, 1941-1942. Temporary Librarian 
P. M. Gordon. Population (est. 1941), 
19,680. Rate, 3.82d. Income from Rate, 
£1,324. Total stock, 21,507. Additions, 

,180. Withdrawals, 1,521. Total issues, 

43,570. Borrowers, 7,434; extra tickets, 
5,653. Branches, 3. 

The year being reviewed has been a very busy one 
and much good progress is reported, Over 37 per cent. 
of the population are now registered as readers, and the 
number of books they borrowed during last year 
amounted to 40,351 more than in the year before. The 
Libraries are free to all evacuees and members of H.M. 
Fe rces. 


Book Selection Guide 


\ DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 

OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 

PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 

AND REFERENCE BOOKS. 
Witcox (Jerome K.) Public Documents and 
World War Il. Chicago, American Library 

\ssociation. $2.00. 

The American Library Association has published 
this volume to bring before librarians details of the 
publications issued by the U.S., British, Canadian, and 
Latin American governments in conneétion with the 
war effort. A summary is added dealing with the 
publications issued by the European governments in 
exile. Very useful and quite up to date. Reproduced 


planographically. 

GENERAL. 

Bairstow (Edward C.) The Evolution of 
Musical Form. Oxford University Press 
(Sit Humphrey Milford). Musical illus. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Sir Edward Bairstow is Professor of Music at 
Durham University and Organist and Choir Master of 
the Choir at York Minster. In 1940 he delivered six 
le€tures at University College, Hull. This book is the 
outcome of the leétures and retains their freshness and 
vivacity. The author writes especially for enthusiastic 
amateurs and students, but every music-lover will find 
something to appreciate and assimilate in his work. 
The Cadence, the Fugue and the choral prelude, the 
sonata and the rondo are treated at some length. 
Modern developments are discussed and a list of music 
analysed or referred to in the text is added. 

CuHaApMAN (H. E.) The Law Relating to the 
Marketing and Sale of Medicines. Bedford, 
Burt and Sons. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ short historical survey of the medicine industry 
is followed by a complete account of the laws and 
regulations governing the manufacture and sale of 


Nw 
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prepared and proprietary medicines. The Aé& of 1941 

is desc ribed at lenvth, touether with notes on the Prices 

and Goods A& and the Therapeutic Substances Aét. 

rhe application of the Purchase Tax is also dealt with. 

\ useful and important book. 

Epen (W. A.) The Process of Architectural 
Tradition. Illus. Macmillan. 6s. net. 

The study of architeéture is no light task. Archi- 
tecture as such has no definite Standard on which to 
base hard and fast rules for architeétural appreciation 
In his work the author pleads for a general Standard 
based on the classical ideal and addresses his plea to 
members of the public as well as to the experts at a time 
when the rebuilding of devastated cities makes the 
subjeét of immense future importance. His chapter on 
the Training of Archite¢ts is especially informative and 
he describes fully the chanwes which have been brought 
about since the beginning of the present century. 
Whereas in earlier days a pupil served in the office of a 
practising architect, he now pursues a full-time course 
of from three to five years in a School of Architeéture 
and thereafter becomes cligible for eleétion as a full 
member of his professional institute and is entitled to 
enrol his name in the Statutory Register of Architeéts. 
\ useful and authoritative textbook which makes its 
appearance at the psychological moment. 
Gitter (Lev) Communion in the 

Lutterworth Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

There is much material for Study in this work on 
the relationship between Judaism and Christianity, to 
which the Bishop of Chichester has written a foreword. 
rhe author is an Orthodox Russian Christian who was 
formerly on the Staff of the Theological Seminary of the 
Russian Church in Paris. He writes at an opportune 
moment for ministers, theological Students and the 
general public who are asking for enlightenment on 
Jewish questions. The book contains a useful but by 
no means exhaustive bibliographical note. Chapter II 
deals with The Permanent Values of Jewish Tradition, 
and the author concludes with a discussion on the 
Mystery of Israel. There are copious notes and a 
reliable index. 

Joap (C. FE. M.) God and Evil. Faber. 8s. 6d. 


net. 

Dr. Joad’s latest work deals with a re-examination 
of the various religious views of the universe. Those 
who know his earlier books will appreciate the study 
which has gone to the making of this profound theory 
of religion and the praétice of the organized Churches. 
In a manner of speaking the author has reconsidered 
some of his earlier views expressed already in his works, 
and the whole forms a careful consideration of the 
claims of Christianity to present a unique revelation of 
God’s nature and purpose to mankind. 
MaAsstNGHAM (H. J.) The English Country- 

man. A Study of the English Tradition. 
Illus. coloured frontis. Batsford. 16s. net. 

Another of Batsford’s interesting pictures of the 
English countryside. Mr. Massingham, who has made 
an exhaustive study of the subjeét, has taken the various 
types of the English Countryman, the Squire, the 
Parson, the Craftsman, the Labourer, the Peasant and the 
Yeoman and shows them in their native surroundings 
from the historical, social, literary and agricultural 


Messiah. 


lhe piétures are well chosen as usual 


pomts of view 
with Batsford’s produétions and are excellently repro 
duced, It might perhaps be suggested that a list of plates 





would be more useful if it had the authority for each 

reproduétion. 

Micuie (Allan A.) Retreat to Victory. 
Allen & Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

The author is an American journalist. Since the 
war began he has travelled 100,000 miles, flown the 
Atlantic four times and visited more than 25 countries, 
The first complete account of the War in the Middle 
East to date. 

Newson (H. Bryant), Ed. Industry and Rural 
Life. Being a report of the Cambridge 
Conference of 1942. Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 

The volume contains an important colleétion of 
articles by many of the Experts who were present at the 
Conference of the Town and Country Planning 
Association. The six main sessions dealt with Agri- 
cultural Planning and Policy, Requirements of 
Decentralized Industry, Social Life in Villages and 
Small Towns, Architeéture and Amenities, Rural 
Land-Ownership and Planning, Design and Develop- 
ment of New Towns. These discussions are of especial 
value at the present time and should be studied with a 
view to reconstruction after the war. They deal witha 
number of problems which require both time and 
forethought to prepare. Session VII is devoted to a 
discussion on the design and development of new 
towns, and a Memorandum to Lord Justice Scott's 
Committee on Land Utilization in rural areas forms an 
Appendix to the work. 

Pusukin. A Colleétion of Articles and Essays 
on the Great Russian Poet A. S. Pushkin. 
Illus. Moscow, The U.S.S.R. Society for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries, 
1939. 

Studies of the great Russian writer as poet, prose 
writer and dramatist. The articles, written by all the 
modern experts on Russian literature, cover every 
aspeét of his work and life. The illustrations on 43 
pages are from illustrations to Pushkin’s works by 
various artists. A most useful guide to one of the 
greatest of Russian writers. The pages and decorations 
are by I. F. Rerberg. The Art Editor is M. P. 
Sokolnikov. The text is in English. 

Reynotps (E. E.) Baden-Powell. <A_Bio- 
graphy of Lord Baden-Powell of Gilwell, 
O.M., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., K.C.B. Oxford 
University Press. Illus. 12s. 6d. net. 

This biography, undertaken at the request of the 
Council of the Boy Scouts’ Association, is divided into 
two main seétions, the first dealing with The Army, 
the second with The Boy Scouts. It is with the second 
half of the book that boy readers will naturally be most 
intrigued. The Chief Scout has long been a hero to the 
hero-worshippers and this full and carefully worked 
out Story of his life will come as a treasured possession 
to the hundreds and even thousands who have enrolled 
are enrolled and will enrol under his banner. A more 
delightful gift for boys and young men can hardly be 
imavined in these Stirring times. 
RoBERTSON-GLAsSGow (R. C.) No Other Land. 

Illus. by Wyndham Robinson. Jenkins. 
ss. net. 

\ humorous view of the Home Guard and the 
Defence of England. The sketches by Wyndham 


Illus, 
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Robinson are clever and amusing. A book which will 
rouse many a hearty laugh from everyone concerned, 
RusseLL (Henry G.) A.R.P.S. Table-Top 

Photography. Illus. Fountain Press. 5s. net. 

This is not only a serious little handbook, but it is 
avery amusing one. It tells people how to put all sorts 
of things together to form a piéture and then to photo- 
gtaph the collection and make a real picture. It calls 
forth the artistic sense and it calls for intelleét and 
imagination. To Start to make a Table-Top picture 
without an idea is as hopeless as building a house 
without a plan. But even when you've got the ideas 
you have to arrange them, as well as to think out details 
and sketch the accessories to fit. Anyway Mr. Russell 
tells you how to do it and some of his results are 
excellent. Every boy with a chance of getting a camera 
will look upon this as a war-time occupation, and those 
who have one already will be able to use it to conquet 
fresh fields of their art. A thousand clever suggestions 
packed into seventy odd pages. 

Sava (George) The Chetniks. 
10s. 6d. net. 

As a relief from his surgical work, Dr. Sava 
travelled through Jugoslavia early in 1939 and very 
entertaining is his account of this holiday. After a week 
in Belerade, where he heard many rumours of the coming 
war, and was held up and handcuffed though speedil\ 
released and exonerated, he once more proceeded on his 
journey, filling in the tale of his adventures with a 
background of historical detail concerning the Serbs 
He describes the gallant deeds of the guerrilla fighters. 
their legends, their songs, and their ceremonies ; but 
underlying his colourful Story is the tragic note of war, 
and the valiant struggle of the people on the long road 
sill to be faced before viétory and freedom are won. 

FICTION. 
BerEsForD (]. D.) The Long View. Hutchin 
son. 9S. net. 

The story of twin-brothers, one a go-ahead chap 
who becomes a commercial success and the other an 
Ibscure man of vision, who is building up by his 
progressive ideas, the new world “the man of to- 
morrow.”” After reading Mr. Beresford’s very detailed 
account of the progress of the two brothers, it is 
dificult to see exaétly what he is driving at. The 
charaéter of the “‘ man of vision ’’ appears to be a little 
spineless and the successful man only lacks a litth 
humanity for his old age to be happy and contented. 
We cannot call this book one of Mr. Beresford’s 
successes. 

Boytsron (Helen Dore) Sue Barton Supet 
intendent Nurse. Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 

In our November number of last year we reviewed 
Miss Boylston’s ‘Sw Barton: Rural Nurse, the tourth 

lume of a series. Here we have before us the fifth 
and concluding volume which relates Sue’s struggles to 
tun her training-school for nurses. Now she is married 
to Bill Barry and the way on the whole runs smoothly, 
though there are occasional rough passages along life’s 
road. Marianna is one of the new Students and she is 
However, the 


Illus. Faber. 


wt the only one who causes trouble 
story of the school is brightly and interestingly told and 
readers will be sorry to lose sight of the Barry family 

Corsertr (James) The Lion’s Mouth. Jenkins. 


7s. 6d. net. 


The Master Criminal again. He abduéts Chief 
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125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines 


Manager: Mr. J. P. FLOOD 








Inspector Langton trom his office in Scotland Yard. 
Denton, however, is on his track and after hair-breadth 
escapes gets his man 
Duncan’ (Francis) 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 
\ thriller of the most hair-raising description. ‘The 
mySterious castle and its most queer inhabitants made 
brain was going. 


Night Without End. 


Gay Thornton imagine that het 
However, things clear up. C.1.D. men and the hero 
moment and all is well. 

Midsummer Knight. Jenkins. 


arrive at the right 
Gryper (John 
7s. 6d. net. 

\ rollicking Story in which unfortunate 
nymics, Shakespearian-flavoured dreams and a water- 
pistol filled with red ink, play exaggerated parts. 
Nicholas writes his life-Story and makes oodles of 
money. Jane remains faithful, and, Camberton Court, 
the school where Nicholas had held a post as assistant 
master, with its indignities and miseries, fades into an 
ignominious background. Much of it is ridiculous, but 


patro- 


all of it is entertaining 
Jounson (W. Bolingbroke) The Widening 


Stain. Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 
The scene is one of the smaller American 
universities and especially its library. The library is a 
rather old-fashioned building and has been added to 


from time to time with the result that “to get from 
Volume XLI of the Edinburzh Review to Volume XLII 
one had to climb two spiral Stairways, cross a musicians’ 
vallery above the periodical room, and descend two 
more spiral Stairways.’’ The details of library work in 
the cataloguing and classification rooms will interest all 
librarians. The book stacks and the Wilmerding Library 
will be familiar ground. But the tragedy which occurs 
reader quite a shock. An 
problem, enlivened by the 





in the library gives the 


amusing and interesting 
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limericks which the professors turn out at the shortest 
notice. 
LENEHAN (J. C.) One Murder Too Many. 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 
\ good yarn and a comparatively Straight deteétive 
Story. It was the last murder that gave the show away 
and enabled Inspeétor Kilby to clear the problem up. © 


Linpsay (Jack) We Shall Return. A Novel of 


Dunkirk and the French Campaign. Dakers. 
8s. 6d. 

Mr. Lindsay has written a novel of Dunkirk and 
the French campaign of 1939-40. The hero of this 
Stirring Story is Hugh Evans who goes through terrible 
experiences to win at last a sense of satisfaction in the 
thought that there was to be a return to victory, a 
wiping out of the mistakes and defeats dealt on the 
blasted beaches of Dunkirk. 

Linpsay (Kathleen) After the Wedding. 


Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 
Monica O’Brien was an unpaid servant to a 
cantankerous and exaéting aunt and her uncle asked her 
to do parish work, so that she thought herself extremely 
lucky when a rich financier, Ralph Carberry, asked her 
to marry him and leave the reétory where she had been a 
poor relation. All was not what it seemed, however, 
and when Carberry was arrested and taken to gaol on 
the wedding-day, Monica was left stranded. Naturally 
enough she fell in love with her new employer, Doctor 
Bruce Cameron, and then the real troubles began. 
Cameron is accused of poisoning her husband, but 
after many complications things straightened themselves 
out and lite began afresh in a new country. 
LtvinGcsron (Marjorie) Moloch. Dakers. 
8s. 6d. net. 

The story of two men who have suffered death 
during the horrors of war and who have come to an 
understanding of what life hereafter has to offer them. 
Both imaginative and sensational, this account of the 
horrors of the world war will attraét a great many 
thinking people. 

Mair (Margaret) Stay with me 


Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Coral is a poor relation. Her luncheon basket 
contains ham sandwiches, cheese, plum cake and 
apples. No chicken, lobster mayonnaise and peaches for 
her! And being a poor relation she falls in love with an 
impecunious schoolmaster, who rescues her when her 
boat drifts away. They become excellent friends, but 
Nicholas is backward in asking her to marry him, and 
when he has a serious accident he finds it impossible to 
do so. In the meantime Julian, sophisticated man-of 
the-world, arrives on the scene and does his best to 
destroy her loyalty to Nicholas, but in this he is 
unsuccessful, and the marriage takes place in spite of 
difficulties. How Nicholas and Coral work out their 
salvation is the basis of a romantic love story 
Martyn (Wyndham) Men Without Faces. 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Much more of a common or garden thriller than 
Wyndham Martin usually produces Anthony Trent 
noes through terrible experiences, but we preter the 


\lwavys. 


earlier works, where he was more of a deteétive 
Rirey (W.) Grapes from Thorns. 

7s. 6d. net. 
\ct forty-five years of ave, Geoffrey Lambert, 


Jenkins. 





trained in accountancy, is dismissed by his firm and left 
with six months’ salary to face the future. His natural 
optimism keeps him cheerful for a time, but just when 
things begin to look black he inherits an old lady’s 
property because of some aétion of his which had taken 
place eighteen years earlier. The novel tells of how he 
went to live at the “‘ Hall” in a Yorkshire country 
town, and how his influence is used to change the spirit 
of unfriendliness and cynicism. His sense of responsi- 
bility causes him to do his best for his tenants and the 
villagers, and in his work he is blessed by a worthy 
helpmate. ; ; 

Witurams (Dorian) Poems for the People. 
Stockwell. 

Easily understood poems about various subjeéts in 
rhyming verse. The words have a Byronesque flavour 
but lack the great poct’s immortal spirit. 

JUVENILE. 

\LLAN (Luke) Blue Peter Breaks the Rules, 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ Wild West Story in which the virtues of the 
cowboy “‘ Blue Pete’ are cunningly set off against 
“* Bill Scarway’s,” his enemy’s, vices. Backchat, 
cowboy’s slang, and a lot of descriptions of cowboy- 
country combine to make this an enthralling book for 
boys. e 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

BevAN (John) Little Indian Cameos. Stock- 
well. 6s. net. 

As the title implies, this is a colleétion of short 
sketches with a homoygencous interest about Red Indian 
tribes. 

Howe (H.) Over the Way, or Life with the 
R.A.F. Illus. Stockwell. 6s. 6d. net. 

The author served in the R.A.F. during the period 
of 1920-1926. All the charaéters in his book are real 
people, their names only having been altered. 
Gammiz (Alexander) In Glasgow’s Under- 

world. Pickering and Inglis, Ltd. 2s. net. 

The author has made a Study of the Social Work 
of the Salvation Army, which is full of interest. The 
Foreword is by Lord Maclay. 

Hicks (Geo. E.) John the Baptist, the 
Negleéted Prophet. Pickering and Inglis. 
4S. net. 

A Study of John the Baptist's life and personality 
written from a new approach. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

AMERICAN LIBRARY \SSOCIATION  BUL- 
LETIN, O€ober and November, 1942.—ANAIS 
PAULISTAS DE MEDICINA’ E_ CIRURGIA, 
August, 1942, Volume XLIV.—LA LETTRE DE LA 
COMBATTANTE (News of Fighting France), 
November and December, 1942. —THE LIBRARIAN, 
January, 1943.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD, january, — 1943. THE LIBRARY 
ASSISTANT, January-February, 1943. THE 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, November 1st, November 
isth, and December rt, 1942.-MORE BOOKS, the 
Bulletin of the Boston Public Library, November, 1942 

VOKS BULLETIN (Moscow, U.S.S.R.), Nos. 1-2, 
1942. —WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, December, 


1942. 
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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


. ; 
Editorial 
THE past month has brought no dramatic change in the general situation, great as have been 
the events that have been passing. So far as librarians are concerned, the remarkable fact has 
been that in most towns the demands made upon them have exceeded anything in their record. 
We do not know if this is the universal experience ; it certainly is a well-spread one. Our 
difficulties are not eased by the continuous call-up of women assistants and the replacements 
which ensue. Some towns are unable to offer salaries to new comers which enables them to 
obtain competent assistants. Many of the temporary workers are doing well, however. 
Another progressively disturbing matter is the paucity of books, new or reprinted, and the 
small return for money spent on such as we do get. The only good thing about the “ war-time 
economy ” book is its slenderness ; we can get a hundred on a shelf where previously only 
thirty could be housed. The times do not lack small interests of this sort. 

* * * * * * 

We have been interested in a controversy caused by the removal from a list, sponsored 
by the A.L.A., of American books for British libraries, of James T. Farrell’s Studs Lonigan. 
It appears that its original inclusion in a list issued by the N.C.L. caused certain people to 
believe further copies might be available and no doubt they would had not the A.L.A. removed 
the title. The simple explanation was that the list proved to be too long and American librarians 
in consultation dropped some books, Studs being one. It would appear that the theory is held 
by some people that if a book is once in a list it assumes a prescriptive right to remain there. 
If qualified people feel that for a special purpose a book is not so useful, even if it be an 
admirable book, as another book (and clearly that was the decision) it is stupid to call this 
censorship. If it had been omitted from an otherwise complete list of American novels, the 
principle involved would be quite different. 

* * * 








* * * 


Mr. Herbert Westerby recently wrote a letter in Ihe Musical limes in his capacity 
as Secretary of the Hymn Tune Association of which we learn for the first time. He suggests 
that if every public library possessed a colleétion of sacred music based upon the hymnals of 
all denominations it would assist the evolution of the perfect hymnal. We believe this has 
already been done in some libraries, as at Erith, whence Mr. Westerby writes. A great deal 
of our vocal music, for example that of Sullivan, is based on the hymn tune which, after all, is 
the most used form of vocal music. Those who have studied the matter are surprised at the 
number of hymnals that exist. 

~*~ + * * * * 

In The Manchester Guardian for New Year's Day appeared a jolly little article on a village 
library in a county system, which the writer of the article revived, after it had been closed for 
nearly two years, because “‘ various people had taken it during a period of four or five years 
and all had given it up for one reason or other.” The new librarian, a land girl, when she had 
satisfied herself that her intervention would not meet the resentment which usually meets 
Strangers who interest themselves in English village life, received such encouragement from 
the ‘“‘ Shire-hall,” “ boxes of books and attraétive posters,” that we are left bewildered at the 
complacency with which both the County and the Village had accepted the deprivation implied 
in the two years’ inaétivity. The war is possibly the excuse. 

* * oa * * * 


(nother matter mentioned in the article is a measure of the failure of the literary side of 





Vol. xlv., 513. 
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Education and of Libraries : and it is a commonplace amongst us, for which many remedies 
have been tried but none that has signally succeeded. She writes : 

My other trouble is the youngsters of fourteen and over who have left school. They 
will not look at a book of any sort. No, I am wrong there. Some of them, and under 
fourteen too, come down ostensibly to change books for parents, but | know very well the 
parents never read a book and that the children choose for themselves. And such peppery 
tripe, too. Nor will they a like the older readers, ask for or even tolerate suggestions. They 
know what they want, ignore everything else, and what they want is the nearest they can 
get to the poorer forms of weekly or monthly magazine. I have discussed the matter with 
the county librarian, who fully shares my views, but the remedy lies years back before these 
youngsters came to us, and for the moment we are helpless. 

Allowing for the sweeping judgment on what appears to be a slender experience and for 
the estimate of what is or what is not “ peppery tripe ”’—which for some women, although 
not for all, means any thriller or adventure story—there is much to make a librarian think 
here. Why is such tripe provided from public funds and why are children given access to it ? 
The qualified children’s librarian knows that children have to be persuaded to read real books 
and with few exceptions they will always prefer comics to the choicest that can be given them. 
It would be interesting to hear the views of an American librarian, working for children with 
the generous Staff and equipment which Miss Louise P. Latimer describes in her scheme for 
Washington, on the results of the efforts made on the barbaric stage of children’s development. 
We have historic testimony that, when children had no other books in their homes than 
Pilgrim's Progress and Robinson Crusoe, they aétually read them. If our testimony is true, has 
the time now come for a reconsideration of our work with children 2? A correspondence, of 
great library value, on reading for them has been going on for some weeks in Time and Tide. 
We hope soon to publish an article upon it. 

oe 7 * of + + 
Mr. H. C. Gunzburg, formerly of Vienna, contributed to Tse Library Journal of November 
1sth, 1942, a most interesting article upon the Fascist control introduced by Dollfuss and 
Schuschnigg on the libraries of Austria under their dictation, an article which is specially 
interesting because in view of the subsequent nazification of Austria one had been apt 
erroneously to believe that Dollfuss and Schuschnigg did not represent a totalitarian regime. 
The Vienna libraries are subscription libraries, maintained by various charitable, educational 
and political organizations ; they are not rate supported. Dollfuss and Schuschnigg recognized 
that it was desirable, if their ends were to be sustained, to regiment these libraries, and in 
1937 the Superintendent of Public Education produced the following principles for the 
expulsion and exclusion of books from them : 
(1) Books which are distinétly irreligious or are against the principles of Christianity 
or which take a position for the Ku/turkampf; (2) Books which support the unconditional 
class struggle, but mere criticism of capitalism is admissible ; (3) Books which serve the 
ideology of prohibited political parties or are anagc histical ; (4) Books w hich are against 
the Austrian state or against the Austrian tradition ; (5) Books the tendency of which is to 
lower the institution of marriage or present in obtrusive manner sex descriptions without 
corresponding moral /eitmotif or describe unnatural vices; (6) Books which celebrate 
crimes or are penetrated by moral nihilism ; and (7) Books which show a low polemic 

against a class, nation or a religion. 

~ As a Statement of book seleétion principles they are very interesting, quite apart from the 
cause in which they were formulated. They deserve careful study, because in formulating 
quite innocently principles of book selection, English librarians have been known to include 
numbers 5, 6 and 7 are probably cases in point. 


certain of the prohibitions included in them : 
rather than “ censorship.” The 


It will be noted that we use the words “ book seleétion ” 
Vienna rules are primarily for the expulsion of books ; librarians censor only by exclusion. 
Is it possible to build a library without any inhibitions ? A librarian ordinarily answers that 
if a book has literary value that is the only principle worthy of consideration, and we are not 
sure that in the whole history of the study of the subject anything more practical than that 


has been said. 
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The Librarian in the Public Estimate 
By W. C. Berwick Sayers (Chief Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries). 
(Continued.) 

Those who attempt to diagnose the reasons for our lowly price in public eyes by no means 
agree as to symptoms and their causes. A few, they must be very few, are somewhat indignant at 
the mere suggestion that they are not as highly valued in their own town as are the Treasurer, 
Surveyor or the Director of Education. They are to be congratulated and, indeed, I am glad 
that there are places where the personal qualities of the librarian secure for him the respec 
which he ought to receive. But even he will admit that in the crucial matter of salary he is not 
even in the same class as the deputies of some of these officers. A friend, my own contemporary, 
tells me that his main difficulty has been to convince his colleagues that our examinations are on 
any level comparable with their own. There /s something in this. A Town Clerk, for example, 
is, or ought to be, a solicitor and that means five-years of unpaid articles, an expenditure 
during these years of at the least £750, in fees alone, including an inland revenue stamp on the 
indenture of {80 (the only profession so mulcted I believe). The Engineer must have a degree 
or at least a diploma which in its turn means several years exclusively devoted to study and 
laboratory work, the lowest fees being {60 a year, besides maintenance costs. The Treasurer— 
but why go on ? And none of them is able to become more than an Associate of his professional 
association until he has reached an independent charge. Our colleagues see boys and girls, 
who appear to be of the same type as municipal clerks—and even that level has not always been 
conceded to them—entering libraries and making progress, through correspondence courses 
or even local polytechnic classes, to the Fellowship of the Library Association, often before 
they have taken charge of the smallest department. There is much credit to those who 
accomplish this feat, but it is inevitable that men of other professions assess what seems to be 
so easily and so inexpensively gained as inferior to their own qualifications. 

On the other hand, a candidate for Holy Orders goes through as gruelling and costly a 
probation as most professional men and is then rewarded with a curacy carrying a salary which 
a good mechanic would sniff at. Yet he wins more respect than all. That is because he 
represents a higher authority than any. It does occur to me that where a librarian occasionally 
holds a leading position it is because he carries some of the mystery with him, or appears to do. 

It was Harold J. Laski who told us that librarianship would be an inferior profession until 
librarians themselves demanded professional payment. They undersold their jobs and one 
another. That they may continue to do so some think to be proven by the salaries advocated 
in the McColvin report, Is this really true?) We had an example at West Ham of an attempt 
of the local authority to obtain a chief librarian at a salary which was only a little more than 
half what it should be. Yet several candidates applied, their philosophy no doubt being that 
when once in the berth they might by good service induce their employers to improve it. 
Under advice from the Library Association the candidates withdrew. Was the Authority 
worried ? Not a bit of it. They didn’t appoint anybody! If all the librarians were to strike 
tomorrow would the wheels of the universe cease to revolve ? Would anyone notice that 
anything had happened of any consequence ? 

The cold faé is that “ librarian ” is still regarded as a post and not as a profession. The 
fact is old and is international. Anyone can be an amateur librarian; many men are such 
librarians ; and the step from amateur to paid worker is over no abyss. I am convinced that 
the main cause of all our obscurities lies in the passive character of the library. Much as we 
may pursue publicity that character is essential and somehow the average citizen does not 
relate even direct publicity to the library itself. So much is this true that even in newspapers 
and other places where at least an awareness of libraries ought to exist there is no realization : 
to the London newspapers libraries mean places where one may buy theatre tickets or obtain 
for a subscription the latest and usually more popular products of the publishers, and what is 
true of newspapers is true of the great organizations. This seems to some extent true over the 
Atlantic, for Mr. Karl Brown records in The Library Journal that a new railroad film with 
Lionell Thomas as narrator is free for use to schools and service clubs, and social, civic and 
church groups and no public library is mentioned; and concludes that “ when public 
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libraries have established themselves, the public library idea has not yet been generally accorded 
an institutional status comparable to church and school.” 

These considerations, if they are true, should not damp our ardour. Some of us would 
rather be librarians than anything else whatever our disabilities. Ours is a good life for those 
who care for what a library may do. What, then, is our programme to be ? So many things 
seem to have been devised and tried and we still are away from the Promised Land although 
no one of my generation will deny that we have got farther on the road towards it. 

I have overrun the space the Editor can allow me and I have not yet reached the heart 
of our problem. If any who have read so far will tell us what they think the position to be, we 
may come in later numbers of THe Lisrary Wor.p or elsewhere to a full statement of the 
problem which is the indispensable preliminary to the finding of a solution. 


Library Party—A Dream 
By J. F. W. Bryon. 

As soon as I walked through the door I knew I was welcome. There was a wonderful 
atmosphere of conviviality that made me feel at home right away. Chaucer House had never 
looked so gay. The meeting (the first of the Division since the Armistice) hadn’t begun when 
I arrived, so I joined one of the groups of people in which animated conversation was taking 
place. 

I was just in time to hear Lionel McColvin say in a very puzzled voice, “‘ Oh, Beveridge. 
Has he made a report on something, too?” In a neighbouring group Henry Sharp was 
explaining to Eric Leyland the details of his new edition of Cataloguing, to be issued in a 
limited, signed edition at five guineas, with a special students’ format at two guineas per copy. 

A running buffet occupied one whole wall, and here W. A. Stevenson was doing a 
terrific trade in Black Market sandwiches made from confiscated foodstuffs and served on 
Sibelius records. But the Chairman, Stanley Jast, called the meeting to order and we settled 
comfortably in the upholstered bucket seats. In a speech of welcome, Mr. Jast remarked on 
the non-partisan nature of libraries, and indicated his own tie-less condition as an expression 
of this that we might all follow. He hoped that we should all do what we could to make the 
public library-conscious. 

The first item on the agenda was “ Library Films,” so he would take leave to exhibit some 
shorts sponsored by the new Ministry of Culture and Recreation. The lights were at this 
point dimmed, and we were shown an M.O.I. Short, “ Books are Munitions” one by 
Cavalcanti called ‘‘ The Life of a Library Book” and a Disney cartoon in Technicolour, 
“* Donald’s Fine.” 

Then the screen receded into the wall, behind the dais, revealing an intimate stage, with 
proscenium, footlights and curtain. A brief cabaret began immediately and, compéred 
urbanely by Dr. Temple, provided librarians with an instructive half-hour. The step-dance 
by the Lithe Librarians was an intricate affair with fans made from catalogue cards, following 
which the cards were discarded and a new kind of strip-tease dance begun. Their skirts, 
which were made of thin paper leaves and shaped to look like books, they turned over, page 
by page, in time to a rhythmical number, ‘‘ Turn Another Page,” the climax of which was 
reached when on the last note then displayed a bold slip printed with the words “ Fine 
Twopence”’ ! 

Next came a “ Library Brains Trust,” consisting of Professor C. E. M. Sayers, Julian 
O'Leary and Commander Bolton, who answered questions fired at point-blank range by the 
Question Master, Donald McColwin. Then a monologue by Stanley Holliday, entitled “No 
Umbrellas Allowed.” Hardly had the applause died away when we welcomed some close 
harmony by Eratosthenes and Zenodotus, the Four Sisters of Song. 

Some very neat conjuring tricks were next on the programme, performed by a new 
assistant with the aid of book cards and books. Asking any member of the audience to seleét 
a card, he inserted it in an issue tray and walked away. Prolonged search failed to recover the 
card, which later dropped out of a book whose title did not coincide with the name on the 
card. On this being pointed out, the amateur Maskelyne explained that he hadn’t learned that 
part of the trick yet ! 
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He was followed by Borrower and Assistant in a cross-talk aé&. I can’t remember their 
remarks now, but they maintained the patter for minutes at a time in a most amusing way. 
The gist of the conversation was that B. had a book which A. wanted, while B. was either 
deaf or pretending to be, and . . . But I ought to explain that I didn’t hear the end of the 
piece, when no doubt everything was resolved. Unfortunately I had to leave, being called 
away by Reveille. 


The Bibliography of Printin 
By R. A. Pepper. 

\s an activity of the Work Projeéts Administration it was suggested by Mr. Douglas McMurtrie 
that a bibliography of Printing should be compiled. This was agreed to and the volume 
before us,* the first produé of the suggestion, consists of over 3,000 titles relating to the 
Invention of the Art. It is claimed that this is the first consequential Bibliography in which 
the locations of the works are systematically recorded. This may or may not be so but it 
certainly is a feature of the utmost importance. The Bibliography takes the form of a classified 
catalogue with full descriptions and locations and an author index. The classification has 
all the faults of its virtues and the reader has to look in at least three places for the works 
relating to Gutenberg, Coster or any other of the alleged inventors. The great mass of the 
material would have served its purpose better by being arranged in one chronological sequence, 
showing the development of the controversy from year to year. The compilers have arranged 
their material under each subjeét-heading in alphabetical order of authors’ names. This is 
quite unnecessary as the author index supplies this information whereas the chronological 
arrangement of each section would add really important information of an historical character. 
The entries are quite good and include many articles from bibliographical and typographical 
periodicals. By the way, Mr. A. W. Pollard’s articles in the Printing Numbers of the Times 
are given as appearing in the London Times. There is no paper with this title. If it is necessary 
to differentiate it from the New York Times it should be quoted as The Times (London). 

\ few additional titles are attached. They do not appear to be included, but may occur 
under some heading that we have overlooked. 


BERGELLANUS (J. A.) De Chalcographiae Jahren erfundenen Buchdruckerkunst in 
Inventione. Poéma encomiasticum. 1541. der Stadt Gotha den 11. Juli 1740 
SERRARIUS (N.) Dissertatio de Typographiae celebriret worden. 1740. 
inventione. 1604. Lupovici (G.) De Jubilao Typographico 
Draupius (G.) Typographicus discursus. Dissertatio. 1740. 
1625. KLETTENBERG (v.) Historischer Bericht von 
Naup&t (G.) Brevis Excursus de loco, den ersten Erfindern der Buchdrucker- 
tempore et authore inventionis Typo- kunst. 1741. 


GArtNeR (C. H.) Festgabe zur 4ten 


graphiae. 1644. 
Saecularfeier der Erfindung der Buch- 


SomE OssERVATIONS concerning the Inven- 


tion and Progress of Printing to the year druckerkunst. 1840. 

1465, occasioned by C. Ellis’s Letter in Heyse (L. W.) Ihrem verehrten Principal 

Philosophical Transactions. 1705. bei Gelegenheit der 4ten Saecularfeier der 
BurG (J. F.) Bresslauisches Jubel-Gedacht- Erfindung der Buchdruckerkunst. 1840. 

niss der vor Dreyhundert Jahren Horr (H.) Jubilaums Bichlein, oder 


Geschichte wie die Buchdruckerkunst in 


erfundenen Buchdruckerkunst. 3 pt. 
Deutschland erfunden worden ist. 1840. 


1740. 
GERLACH (P. T.) Ueber die Erfindung der Casaut (S., ed.) Cenni sulla Invenzione della 
Buchdruckerkunst. 1740. Stampa e Inaugurazione delle Statue di 
Hoocvutet (A.) Lof der Drukkunste: door Guttenberg in Magonza e Strasburgo. 
L. J. Coster omtrent 1440 mit aanmeer- 1841. 
kingen. 1740. Wrnaricxy (C.) Jean Gutenberg né en 
Hunn (J. B.) Kurze Nachricht, wie das 1412 a Kuttenberg en Bohéme. Essai 
Jubilaeum wegen der vor dreyhundert historique. 1847. 





* McMurrrre (Douglas C.)—The Invention of Printing: A Bibliography. [Reproduced from Type- 
writing]. Chicago, Club of Printing House Craftsmen, 
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The Library Profession in Public Estimation 


By James A. Burnett, Sunderland Public Libraries 

(now serving with H.M. Forces in the P.A.I. Force). 
I HAVE read many articles on the subject of the library profession. Many of them have greatly 
disappointed me because of their smugness, complacency, wishful thinking, or their bland 
ignorance. The writers were especially out of touch with realities when they discussed the 
Standing of the profession in public estimation. This is still rated far higher than the actual 
situation warrants, by most librarians, granted that a very substantial and well-merited im- 
provement had been made during the twenty years of the inter-war period. If nothing else 
could do it, then the complete withdrawal of reservation from military service for local 
government officers employed as librarians, as from Oétober, 1941, while all other local 
government officers remained reserved over the age of 35, should have opened the eyes of 
the profession in general, and of the supposedly influential office-holders of the Library 
\ssociation in particular, as to just where we stand in the public estimation, at least as expressed 
by their elected representatives. I believe this attitude to be equally, if not more, characteristic 
of the British population in general, outside of a small minority, most of whom belong to its 
better educated, more discriminating, and most vocal seétions, whose expressions of appre- 
ciation have blinded us to the attitudes of the remaining vast majority. These may be sum- 
marised as mainly stolid indifference, ranging through poor opinions and some Cc: iticism, 
justified and informed or the reverse, to occasional hostility and even bitter opposition, 


What is the reason for this truly lamentable state of affairs 2? What should be done to alter 
it, and so to make at least a majority of our people appreciate us at something approaching 
what we consider to be our true value ? The answers to the first question, for there are several, 
are to be found in the sphere of historical analysis, and | do not intend to explore this sorry 
subject at any great length. The second question is much more difficult, as it involves not 
only practical suggestions for improvements within the profession and for propaganda in- 
tended for public consumption, but an inquiry into our motives for any proposed action, and 
a facing-up to the question of whether, in seeking to advance the status of the profession, 
we are pursuing an ultimate end, or merely a means to one, which we must first discover 
before our efforts can be rewarded with a satisfa€tory measure of success. 


We claim, and have now so done for several years, to be a “learned profession.”” Few 
but the most boastful among us would attempt to deny that throughout the early history of 
public libraries and librarianship, indeed right up to the years immediately following the last 
war,.we deserved neither the adjective nor the noun. We have now become so well organised, 
and our syllabus of professional education has been so much improved, that we have won the 
right to be recognised as a profession, but it is still far from being equally true to state that 
the average Standard of education among our Staffs justifies the use of the word “ learned,” 
applied to the body as a whole. [ cannot recall a single instance of its use in this conneétion 
by anyone outside the profession, except on formal occasions when the most insincere flattery 
is customary and expected, to such an extent that even the most gullible are hardly deceived 
by it. 

In the past, and that not so very far distant, librarians have been such a poor set and the 
services they rendered have been of such a low standard, that it is small wonder public appre- 
ciation was almost entirely lacking. There have, of course, always been outstanding and 
praiseworthy exceptions to such strictures, but the respective areas of their good works have 
been so localised, and reports of them have attracted so little general notice, that their influence 
on national opinion has been almost entirely negligible. Such a reputation as the library 
profession acquired for itself, through its feebleness and futility, takes a very long time to 
live down, in spite of the most strenuous efforts, such is the powet of inertia in public opinion. 


When I described librarians as being a “* poor set,” | referred not only to their lack of 
meritorious achievements, but to their personal appearance, their low standard, not only of 
education, but of intelligence, initiative, and even of willingness to serve, and not least to 
their small remuneration. Unfortunately the world still assesses the value of people mainly 
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by their bank balances, or by such external indications as are generally understood to show 
the possession or lack of one. 

It is impossible to proceed much further with this inquiry without entering a sort of 
vicious circle. Were the low standards of our personnel due to its poor remuneration, or 
vice versa ? And was this standard of remuneration set by our low standing in public estima- 
tion, the latter caused by the poor quality—and quantity—of the services we rendered ? 
If we have correétly followed the circle so far, we can complete it by attributing the short- 
comings of our service to the public to the low educational and personal standards of the 
members of the profession. And so we arrive back at our starting-point. 


It is all so painfully obvious, how this vicious circle has continued to operate down to 
quite recent times, that it is unnecessary to enlarge on any aspect of it. The faéts are now 
historical, and speak for themselves. Our problem is to convert the circle into an upward 
rising spiral, but it would be unwise to attempt this until we are quite sure upon which part 
of the circle it were best to commence operations, in order to ensure the maximum degree of 
success. We must also ascertain which way round the circle to travel in order to make it 
into a rising spiral. 

The Library Association has been by no means blind in recent years to the nature of this 
problem. They have tackled it mainly from the educational angle, both in regard to the 
Standard of general education required of new entrants, and to the syllabus of professional 
examinations. But neither Fellowship nor registration have yet secured anything approaching 
to the high standards of general esteem accorded to similar distinétions in the medical, legal, 
architectural and other professions. In common with the National Association of Local 
Government officers, the L.A. have also made considerable progress in advancing and grading 
the various rates of remuneration which our services, in high or low capacity, are deemed to 
merit. But these are still, with the exception of a very few fortunate municipalities, far from 
satisfactory. Is this partial lack of success due to the fact that the circle has been attacked at 
the wrong point, or in the wrong direétion ? How else can we tackle it, with any hope of 
greater success ? 

The syllabus of professional education has now been tightened up, in an attempt to bring 
it into something approaching conformity with those of other professions, that an entrance 
Standard equivalent to matriculation must follow as a natural concomitant. This obviously, 
human nature being what it is, cannot be enforced without a good financial inducement, and 
despite much recent progress, this has not yet been forthcoming in sufficient measure, 

It is my opinion that reasonably good salaries will never become general throughout 
the country, until we have raised the profession very much higher in public esteem, and 
indeed we have no right to expeé otherwise. My contention is that the surest, in fact the 
only certain way to attain this objeét, is to give the public a much higher standard of service, 
not only qualitatively, but quantitatively as well, than they have ever been accustomed to 
receive in the past, and to bring its benefits forcibly before the notice of the hitherto un- 
heeding majority, in the way that other great public services, such as eleétricity, gas, railways, 
etc., have done with, in their case, great financial advantage to themselves. The financial 
benefit that we should reap would come automatically in the shape of increased book funds 
and library budgets, and we should then have solid justification for our demands for higher 
remuneration, which could then hardly be refused. 

Here is the point at which to commence converting the circle into a spiral. Better service 
to the public will quickly raise our standing in public estimation ; this must eventually bring 
us bigger salaries ; these will attract a better class of new entrant to the profession, and that 
not only from an educational point of view ; and then we shall see the realisation of our hope 
of achieving, and of maintaining, that high standard of public service which is our only 
justification, our only right to existence as a profession. 

To make suggestions in detail for these better services would require a separate article. 
But I would point out one direétion where improvement is at once most necessary and most 
likely to be fruitful in its results. I refer to specialisation. The ground has already been 
covered by Mr. Savage, in an article which circumstances now prevent me from citing pre- 
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cisely, but in it he showed clearly where the key to a brighter future for our profession lies, 
Perhaps his scheme of separate specialist libraries, each under a specialist librarian, must 
remain for the present an Utopian dream, except for the very largest library systems. But it 
can and must be achieved if we are to survive and become that potent force for good which 
we were originally intended to be, but which we have never really succeeded in proving 
ourselves. It is not likely to be realised in the lifetime of the present generation, but it should 
be a possibility within that of the next. If only we unitedly desire and work for it with whole- 
hearted steadfastness and single-minded purpose, we must succeed in the long run. 


It we cannot have specialist libraries, we can, in the reasonably near future, at least have 
a goodly number of specialist librarians. At present the knowledge of all but a very few of us 
may be wide, but it is seldom deep in any one subject. We must aim at having, in all but the 
smallest libraries, a specialist for at least each of Dewey’s ten main classes, whose knowledge, 
while remaining wide and general, should be sufficiently deep, each in his own subjeét, to 
answer satisfactorily nine out of ten readers’ inquiries, however technical or esoteric. At 
present we must admit that even the best of our staffs fall a very long way short of such a 
Standard. I doubt if it can be found in any library in the country. 


This question of specialisation raises the subjeét of the necessary training for it, which 
can best be obtained by means of a university education. I am not one of those who advocate 
a library profession in the future exclusively confined to university graduates. There is so 
much routine and purely mechanical work to be done in any library, that there will always 
be openings and fairly good prospeéts for a large number of those who, because of their 
limitations, educational or other, can progress so far and no further, but who yet are capable 
of rendering efficient and devoted service in their comparatively humble spheres. In order 
to make the distinétion clear, these workers should not be entitled to the designation of 
“ librarians,” but should be known as “ library assistants,” although the way should always 
be open for any assistant to obtain the L.A. diploma, with Fellowship and registration as a 
librarian, and even, in exceptional circumstances, possibly by means of correspondence courses, 
to qualify eventually as a “ specialist ” librarian. 

But the great majority of our specialists will probably always have to be drawn from the 
universities. Their courses there should include lectures on librarianship, on the lines of the 
present School of Librarianship. On leaving the university, and commencing work in a public 
library, they should combine a certain amount of practice in their specialist work, with at 
least a year of routine library duties, covering the whole field thoroughly, even to the most 
mechanical and irksome tasks. 


We have reached the conclusion, then, that this much higher standard of service to the 
public which it should be our constant aim and endeavour to achieve as quickly as possible, 
will, by raising the profession in public estimation, ultimately result in a considerably higher 
Standard of remuneration for nearly all our members. Is this to be our chief motive, are the 
salary question and that of our public status, ends to be achieved, or are they only means—to 
what ? Perhaps the answer is to be found in a saying of the ancient Greeks, which might well 
be adopted as the motto of a great and learned profession— We needs must choose the 
highest, because it /s the highest.” 

With this spirit in our hearts and minds, we have a sure hope of achieving our end. 
Each one of us must, in the years to come, devote himself wholeheartedly, single-mindedly, 
and with steadfastness of purpose, to a life spent in serving the community, giving it the best 
that in us lies, the highest quality work of which our brains and bodies are capable, even 
wearing ourselves out for the sake of the public weal, until we are finally discarded and thrown 
on the scrap-heap, our race well run, fortified by the knowledge that we have left a better 
heritage than was ours to our successors, in whose training we shall have taken our proper 
share. 


What a glorious prospeét for the profession, how exalted a position we should not only 
merit but be universally accorded by that fickle jade on whom we are so utterly dependent, 
not only for a better future, but for our very continued existence—public estimation ! 
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Book Drives 


The result of the Book Drive in fourteen towns shows that 2,653,268 books were 
sacrificed by their owners. Out of this vast collection only 345,530 were thought by the local 
committees and their advisers to be worth handing to the Services or to Libraries ; in fact, 
the Libraries received only 75,230. This may indicate many things. Probably many works 
exist in so many copies that the libraries cannot use more. Probably the homes of England 
have been for generations cluttered with literary rubbish worthy only to be pulped. Is it 
possible that some librarians had no hand in the matter whatever, or were elbowed aside by 
enthusiastically ruthless salvage officers? Walsall couldn’t find one book fit for library 
preservation ; out of 67,000 Oldbury found 350, and Smethwick only 630 out of 81,000. If 
only these figures could be interpreted they would throw as much light on the literary 
propensities of our people, the attitude of authority and the vision of librarians, as Tennyson 
believed, the understanding of a flower would on God and man, But they can’t be! 


Letters on Our Affairs 


DeEAR GLAUCON AND CALLIMACHUS, 

Eratosthenes having become too friendly with the ’flu, asks me to write to both of you. 
On our ’ 

EXAMINATIONS 

you, Callimachus, condemn yourself out of your own mouth. “ If we were all to wait,” you 
say, “* until sure of our perfection before we engaged in work we should never do anything, 
should we?” Perfeétion ? Who said anything about perfection? I don’t remember that 
Phaedrus used the word. Nobody looks for perfeétion even in examiners. But we do expect 
them to know the correct answers to the questions they set. To ask a candidate a simple 
question and to correét him for a right answer is carelessness, not mere imperfection, All we 
ask is that examiners should take exceptional care not to be wrong. If they don’t know the 
answers, they, unlike the candidates in the exam. room, have reference books beside ther. 


THe Liprary PROFESSION IN THE PusLic EsTIMATE 


Mr. Sayers is bothered about our status. He says: “ One of the disturbing features of 
librarianship has been its relative failure to impress its value upon the public.” He takes two 
pages to tell us why, and fails. Both in the U.S.A. and here our business is highly respected 
when we do the work a librarian ought to do. The trouble is that seventy-five per cent. of 
the work we aétually do is the issue of twopenny trash, and we are grossly overpaid for 
doing it. Is there any more to be said ? Nothing. The public over-value us, through our own 
fault. 

\ librarian who must have been earning, or receiving, as much as many expensively- 
trained local practitioners of medicine, was once grumbling, in the usual whine, about status. 
When I reminded him that our status was over-valued on a seventy-five per cent. basis of 
trash, he replied: “ But the public want trash, and why shouldn’t they have it?” Very 
well; but don’t grouse about the consequences. 


My Poor CuHuILp 


[ admit we are not wholly to blame. Our children are coddled at school, and the coddling 
is doubled by the publishers of children’s books, and approved by children’s librarians, every 
one of whom ought to be condemned to one day a week at the washtub, with three or four 
spoilt children playing around to keep them company. 

For a long time I’ve been dissatisfied with our children’s libraries. Let us look at them 
for a few minutes. Books for the young may be grouped in three classes : (1) Carnegie Prize 
books and all those of similar type, most of which are just the kind that papa and particularly 
mama think their dears ought to read ; (2) manufactured juveniles respectably produced and 
priced, some of them “ bloods” in respectable dress, others improbable stories about larky 
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youngsters under idiotic masters in impossible schools, and the rest about namby-pamby 
girls ; and (3) cheap “ bloods.” The other day I came across a passage in a book by an author 
devoted to “ educational research ’’—how seriously we take ourselves !—in which he said 
that it was better for boys and girls to read “ bloods ” than not to read at all. His book went to 
salvage. What a confession of failure in education! The teachers are unable to introduce 
boys and girls who want to read, mark you, to good books that they will enjoy. The truth 
is that ninety teachers out of a hundred don’t know anything about children’s books, and are 
not interested in children’s libraries. Few of them care twopence whether children are 
educated or not. 
THE REVOLT FROM TUTELAGE 

\ simmering revolt, powerless to break out. As soon as a child begins to talk and walk 
he wants to throw off adult control. On every side he is hemmed in, told to do this or that, 
forbidden to do nearly everything he wants to do, Within reason the discipline is necessary. 
But no discipline should be directed to prevent him from growing up mentally. He can’t be prevented 
from growing up physically (though we do our best to keep him soft) and his mental growth 
should not be retarded. Parents say that children should “ be kept young ” as long as possible. 
The eternal conflict ! Because all children want to grow up; want to be treated as grown-ups. 
That is the vital psychological faét every educator wou/d recognize if it were in his interest to 
do so. But he, too, for professional reasons, wants children “ kept young”; he even wants 
to raise the school leav Ing age, to extend the period of tuitional slavery. 

| would like children’s librarians to admit this psychological faét. If they did, I’m sure 
that we should soon be able to visit experimental libraries in which every book is readable both 
by youngsters of ten upn ards and by adults. 

\ grown-ups’ library for children ? Not manufactured pap. Impossible, you say. My 
friends, don’t challenge me, or | will inflict upon you a list of books suitable for reading at 
any age. For the sake of argument accept my word for it. Our turbid flood of manufaétured 
juveniles only began in a thin trickle a little over a hundred years ago. Earlier there were no 
children’s books worth speaking about. And when there were no children’s books, young 
pee ple had to read the books of their fathers and mothers. What they could not understand, 
they skipped; the very art of skipping, that is, of selecting what one wants to read, i 
educative. I affirm that boys and girls who had access to adult books, before the age of 
children’s trash, were better educated than the children of to-day. And in that earlier time 
there were far fewer adult books suitable for the young than there are to- day. 

The truth is patent. Take any library where the conventional juvenile library forms part 
of the adult library, and where that adult library contains an ample stock of good books. 
Then, unless they are interfered with by a governessy librarian the boys and girls, as they 
grow up, will look for their reading in the adult section, and be proud to do so. From close 
observation I know that at one such library boys and girls take more books from the adult 
shelves than from the juvenile. 

Another point. The juvenile library, as it is stocked everywhere, leads directly to the twopenny 
library or to the tripe class in the public library ; from factory children’s Stories to factory fiétion. 
Deny that statement, if you can. 

Tue TALK AND Picrure AGE AND A LIBRARY IN PILLBOXES 

Your true revolutionary is not the man who began on the soap box. He only wants 
money and court dress and a little sword. The captain of industry can overturn anything when 
it suits him. And the war has taught him the possibilities of the micr« film. 

\re we on the threshold of the living picture age ? The cinema will flourish yet for a 
time and then perhaps decline. Television will give us pictures at home. The microfilm, with 
a sound track, will permit our favourite film stars to caper on the wall of a sitting room. May 
it not also happen that our captains of industry will superannuate the printer, and sell, in 
pill boxes, microfilmed typescripts of the latest novels by the Edgar Wallaces of the day ?—to 
be passed through our home viewers. Imagine, if you can, a library of books in pill-boxes | 

It would be exaggerating the prophecy to say that before two decades have passed people 
will have forgotten the moon and the stars, unless the coal cellar is outdoors, but we may come 
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to something like that. The horrors of civilization have increased, are still increasing, and 
ought to be diminished. 
LaBortous Boox-MAKING. 


Book-produétion, at any rate, can hardly be simplified. For years we have had no 
lightening of the laborious process of seeing a book through the press. Authors and nearly 
everybody else write such bad hands that printers grumble if they don’t have typescript. The 
typescript must be checked. Then the compositor sets the type, and his work must be checked 
by the printer’s reader. Proofs are read once and often twice by the author; and, after his 
corrections have been made by the compositor, the printer’s reader checks again. A laborious 
process ; it is easier to give birth to a baby than to a book. 


Composing on the typewriter can be done only by writers of light books. But manuscript 
in a good plain hand owght to be acceptable to a compositor, who sets type much as a girl 


uses a typing machine 


We let the machine control us too much. Do you know that it takes longer to dictate, 
type and check a letter than for a secretary to write it in a good plain running hand ? 


ZENODOTUS. 





We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ Levrers ON Our AFFAIRS.” 


—Editor, THe Liprary Wor .p. 


Personal News 


Marspen, Mr. W. A., Keeper of the Printed 
Books, retires from the British Museum on 
March 22nd. His deputy, Dr. Henry Thomas, 
an authority on the literature of Spain, 
Portugal and Spanish America, succeeds him, 
while Mr. Cecil Bernard Oldman, whose 
subject is music, becomes deputy keeper. Mr. 
Oldman is, we believe, the first student of the 
University of London School of Librarianship 
to reach such a position in the Museum. 

Mr. Marsden has served since 1903 and as 
keeper since 1930. He is a Trustee of the 
National Central Library and the Chairman of 
its Finance Committee. At the Museum his 
main work of late has been to forward the 
publication of the great Catalogue of Printed 
Books. A man of quiet force and great 
personal charm he is much valued by those 
with whom he has had personal or library 
dealings. 


Topicalities 

Notable Books of 1942, just to hand from 
BETHNAL GREEN Public Libraries, is an 
excellently selected list from the book seleétion 
point of view, well printed, and indeed a model 
for such lists in wartime. The BRIGHTON 
Art Gallery is having the travelling exhibition, 
‘“‘ Design in the Home,” from the colleétions 
of the Victoria and Albert Museums, together 





with some specimens from their own colleétions 
on view from the 13th February to 14th 
March. During January 76,884 volumes were 
issued from the HALIFAX Public Libraries; 
the February Reader’s Guide gives a useful list 
of new additions. A Children’s book week was 
held at ISLINGTON Libraries from 15th to 
zoth February, in conjunétion with the 
National Book Council and the local Education 
Authorities. Like all these book weeks held 
throughout the country, it was most successful. 
In The Readers’ Guide of the NORWICH Public 
Libraries one is always sure of a carefully 
selected and annotated list of new books. It is 
good to see that the standard of the January— 
March issue has not deteriorated through the 
difficult staffing conditions of war time. The 
latest issue of Te SOUTHPORT Library 
Bulletin contains, as well as the usual list of 
additions, a further instalment of the catalogue 
of works by Southport authors by Miss Vera M. 
Pollard, the Chief Cataloguer and Reference 
Librarian. SUNDERLAND has organised an 
exhibition, “‘Homes to Live In,” Models, 
Plans and Photographs. It was open from 13th 
February to 7th March, and in conneétion with 
it an excellent series of lectures was arranged, 
and a good list of books on “ Housing and 
Town Planning,” published by the Libraries 
Committee. This was a most useful post-war 
planning effet. SWINTON AND PENDLE- 
BURY Bulletin for February has some useful 
notes on changes of reading taste in wartime. 
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Library Reports 


By Herspert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 
ABERDEEN Public Libraries.—58th Annual 
Report, 1941-1942. City Librarian, Marcus 
K. Milne, A.L.A. Population (est. 1939), 

179,400. Income from Rate, £13,857. Total 
Stock, 156,283. Additions, 12,329. Wéith- 
drawals, 7,579. Total issues, 771,100. 
Borrowers, 19,821; extra tickets, 21,102. 

Branches, 6. 

Aberdeen is one of the few libraries still able to 
publish a printed Report. It is quite up to pre-war 
Sandard and makes interesting reading because of the 
many-sided aétivities of the library service. The results 
of the good work accomplished during the year just 
closed can be judged by the high totals of book circula- 
tion from all departments. Home-reading issues were 
increased by 122,036, and easily exceeded three-quarters 
of a million. Reference Library consultations showed 
an increase of 13,916 over last year. Another small 
library has been added to the system by the inauguration 
of the Powis Branch during the past year. 32,646 issues 
were recorded here. The experiment of opening the 
Central Reading Room and Reference Library on 
Sunday afternoon was unsuccessful and has been 


abandoned. 


BIRKENHEAD Public Libraries, Museum and 
Arts Committee.—Statistical Report for the 
year ending 31St March, 1942, issued in lieu 
of the Annual Report. Acting Librarian, 
H. Y. Huddart. Population (est. 1938), 
144,400. Income from Rate, £11,629. Total 
Stock, 123,763. Additions, 16,211. Wéith- 
drawals, 13,819. Total issues, 601,092. 
Borrowers’ tickets in force, 39,089. Branches, 


This brief Report shows that a satisfactory Standard 
of service has been maintained throughout the year in 
spite of many difficulties. Many of the library buildings 
suffered damage through enemy action, and the various 
activities were to a certain extent curtailed. Increased 
circulation was recorded in the Central Children’s and 
Upton Branch Libraries, and in the children’s section 
of the South Branch. Decreased issues at the Central 
and North Branch Libraries was attributable to the 
partial closing of the buildings following damage 
sustained in air raids 


LEICESTER Municipal Libraries.—62nd Annual 
Report, 1941-1942. Chief Librarian, G. K. 
Wilkie. Population (approx.), 263,300. 
Rate, 3.66d. Income from Rate, £28,548. 
Total stock, 198,113. Issues: Central 
Lending, 403,265; Branches, 1,117,772; 
Reference, 95,696. Borrowers, 91,243. 
Branches, 10. 


The circulation of books for home-reading 
reached a higher level than in any of the previous war- 





years, and was 41,504 more than in the previous year- 
\ decline in the use of the Reference and Commercial 
Libraries however, prevented the aggregate total 
reaching a new record. Not only was there an increase 
in the numbers of volumes taken out, but there was a 
decided improvement in the educational value of the 
books read. The Science and Technology seétions 
showed marked increase in usage, while all other non- 
tictional classes were more widely called upon. Juvenile 
issues also showed a good increase. The renewal of 
borrowers’ tickets every two years has been temporarily 
suspended. 

WOLVERHAMPTON Public Libraries.—Annual 
General Report for the year ending 30th 
September, 1942. Chief Librarian, William 
T. Beeston, F.L.A. Population (est. 1939), 
145,300. Total stock, 88,256. Additions, 
5,811. Withdrawals, 2,178. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 324,867; Children, 83,711 ; Reference, 
81,469; Branches, 175,540; Hospital, 
6,916. Borrowers’ tickets in force, 39,571. 
Branches, 2. 

\ high standard of public service has been main- 
tained throughout a year filled with many anxicties. 
Public appreciation of the value of the service is shown 
by the big increase in the number of readers enrolled, 
and the totals of book issues. Increased circulation was 
recorded in all seétions of the libraries, and the aggregate 
issue was 34,750 above the previous year’s total. Mr. 
William A. Cross, a member of the Libraries Staff, was 
killed in aétion last August. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
\ND REFERENCE BOOKS. 


Bookx-Aucrion Recorps. Vol. 38. Parts 3 and 
4. December, 1942. Stevens, Son & Stiles. 
30S. net p.a. 

The record of book sales for the period April-Aug., 
1941, is late but none the less welcome. It contains 
5,536 entries and the Index to Vol. 38. The complete 
volume covering the period O&., 1940, to Aug., 1941, 
contains 10,251 entries. This excellent reference book 
improves in typography and clarity of entry with each 
successive volume. 

Downs (Robert B.) Resources of New York 
City Libraries. A Survey of Facilities for 
Advanced Study and Research. Chicago, 
American Library Association. $4.50. 

The great colleétions of books in the Libraries of 
New York City are here analysed for the benefit of the 
Students of special subjeéts. It may be said that the work 
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5 a combination of the method of our Aslib Directory 
und Rye’s Libraries of London, but with very much 
more detail as to the contents of the individual libraries. 
rhe first 300 pp. form a classified list of the special 
colleétions in the various libraries, followed by a 
Directory ot the Libraries, a bibliography of all the 
material relating to them (catalogues, efc.) and an elabor- 
ate general index. An invaluable handbook. 


GENERAL. 
Bet (Harry), B..4. English for Air Cadets. 
Illus. Nelson. 2s. net. 

A very useful book for Air Cadets who are not 
sure of their English spelling and punétuation. The 
text is easily comprehensible and also contains in 
structions and advice for précis writing and reporting, 
riving several exercises and useful suyucstions for self 
practice 
Bentans (E. A.) The United States. An His 

torical Sketch. Cambridge University Press. 
3s. 6d. net. 

\ clear and concise account of the history of the 
United States based on a series of leétures delivered in 
Cambridge by the Master of St. John's College. Al- 
though a little breathless in places, the author has 
generally succeeded in his effort to give a real survey 
of the 167 years’ history which he has compressed into 
10§ pages 
CLancey (Vernon Jj.) Chemistry and_ the 

\eroplane. Nelson’s Acroscience Manuals. 
Diagrams. Nelson. §s. net. 


\ new angle on the development of the acroplanc 
in its relation to chemistry So tar preponderance has 
been viven to the mechanical side of flying ; here is an 
exposition of the truth that without chemistry there 
would be no aeroplanes he author endeavours to 
show that the chemical and the mechanical sides are 
closely allied, that they share a kind of partnership in 
the progress of the art of flying. After a short historical 
survey of the field he deals with petrol and substitute 
fuels and the interaction between the development of 
the fuel and of the engine as involved in the many 
problems to do with flight. Lubricants, rubber, natural 
»¢ synthetic, non-ferrous alloys, plastics and the be 


haviour of gases are discussed, and indeed are by no 

means the least important of the matters raised in this 

short but valuable account. 

Couuins (Maurice) The Land of the Great 
Image. Being Experiences of Friar Manrique 
in Arakan. Illus. Faber. 16s. net. 

Neither the title nor the sub-title conveys a clear 
idea of what this book is about It is the Story of a 
Portuguese missionary, firstly in the Portuguese colony 
f Goa in India and then in the independent kingdom of 
\rakan, now part of Burma. The book takes its name 
from the great image of Buddha believed to be con 
temporary with the tcac her, which existed mm the 
capital of the country. One of the main features lies in 
the discussions between the Buddhist priests and the 


Catholic missionaries 
HONE (Joseph W. B. Yeats, 1865-1939. 
Illus. Macmillan. 25s. net. 


In the welter and Stress of war publications, plays 





films and newspaper reports, it is refreshing to turn to 
a solid biographical work of this charaéter, dealing, as 
it does, with the day-to-day life of a poet and mystic 
of the pre-war peric xd. With rece rds, diaries, letters and 
the poet’s MSS. at his disposal, Mr. Hone, who for 
many years was a close friend of the Yeats family, has 
achieved an excellent portrait of an outstanding person- 
ality. The seventy years of Yeats’s life were spent in 
many far-reaching aétivities, notably in the theatrical 
world, the political arena, in an atmosphere of religion 
and mysticism, amongst a group of famous people, 
amongst whom may be mentioned George Moore, 
\. E., Shaw, Synge, Ezra Pound, Maud Gonne and 
Lady Gregory. London and Ireland form the back- 
ground of the story. A chapter is devoted to the found- 
ing of the Abbey Theatre and the controversies arising 
therefrom. The latter part of the book is devoted to 
Yeats’s late marriage and his removal from the house in 
London which had been his home for many years, to 
the more natural setting of Ireland, which was his 
birthright. If criticism may be allowed to dim the im- 
portance of this full and detailed life of a great poet, 
it is that his poetical works do not come first in it. 
Perhaps the biographer has left the appreciation of their 
merits to those who have studied them and enjoyed 
them for what they are. 


KinG (Cecil) Atlantic Charter. Illus. Studio. 
I§s. net. 


The story of the United States Navy from its 
foundation to the present time. The author (who, we 
regret to hear died in December last) has given a remark- 
ably clear and concise account of the exploits of our 
Allies at sea and has illustrated it with numerous re- 
productions of prints and paintings of famous ships 
and famous fights. 


LAvRIN (Janko) Dostoevsky. A Study. 


Portrait. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 


\ll eyes are fixed on Russia and the charatter and 
temperament of the Russians are being closely studied 
today so that the life of a great Russtan writer which 
reveals his ideas about the psychology of his country- 
men is greatly to be welcomed Most people are 
acquainted with Dostoevsky’s novels, more especially 
Crime and Punishment and The Brothers Karamazou, but 
few have a correét idea of his personality with its many 
coatradiétions and inconsistencies, his hates, his beliefs, 
and his ideals. Professor Lavrin has done his work 
well, basing it on an earlier volume, which is now out 
of print, and which he has so greatly revised as to bring 
it more closely into line with the historical aspect of 
today. For those who wish to study the Russian ideas 
of Revolution and Religion prior to 1880, this short 
biography will throw much light on the period. 


Linpsay (A. D.) The Modern Democratic 
State. Vol. 1. Oxtord University Press. 
12s. 6d. net. 


I'his work is issued under the auspices of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs and therefore, 
if the opinions expressed by the author are not actually 
endorsed by the Institute, the Institute must have con- 
sidered the work of sufficient importance to have issued 
it under their imprimatur. It is a lengthy and careful 
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study of the State as developed in the Modern Demo- 
cratic State from the beginning of the Industrial Revolu 
tion, but a Study of the ideas inherent in its develop- 
ment rather than its history. \ thoughtful work 
necessary and valuable to all students of political science. 


LIVINGSTONE (Sir Richard) Education for a 
World Adritt. Cambridge University Press. 
3s. 6d. net. 


The President of Corpus claims that our civiliza- 
tion lacks a religion, a philosophy of living and a 
definite ideal. He attempts to provide these by sug 
gestions from Christian teaching, Greek philosophy 
and charitable effort. His idea that charitable effort is 
ndicative of good citizenship is curious. It generally 
takes the form of political or social insurance. 


MakraAkis (A.) A New Philosophy and the 
Philosophical Sciences. New York, Putnam, 
1940. $10.00 net. 


This is an ambitious translation ot the works of a 
great philosopher. Apostolos Makrakis was born in 
1831 in the Island of Siphnos. After his school educa 
tion in the Island, he was sent to Constantinople and 
enrolled in the National Training School for Grecks. 
Graduating as a teacher, he became head of the Lyceum, 
and whilst still a young man, he unfolded an entirely 
new and complete system of philosophy. Many disciples 
gathered round him and his fame spread throughout 
Greece. In 1866 he eStablished a philosophical and 
educational institution in Athens. His teachings and 
writings glorify and exalt the ideals of the Greeks, and 
at this hour, this splendid monument to his work is 
extremely apposite. Volume | of the edition before us 
contains The Introduction of Philosophy, Psychology, 
Logic, Theology and Philosophy. Volume II deals 
wholly with Ethics. Both parts are translated from the 
wriginal Greek, the first volume by Denver Cummings, 
the second by Albert George Alexander. The author 
died in 1905, but his work remains the most complete 
philosophical system so far evolved, affording as it 
does a logical interpretation of the truth of ideas, of 
goodness and of justice, in short of the whole tield of 
human relations. Makrakis has been justifiably called 
the modern Socrates. 


NATHAN (Peter) The Psychology of Fascism. 
Faber & Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 

It is interesting to discuss the question of Fascism 
from the abstraét point of view and to try to understand 
the present-day tendencies which exist not only in various 
groups of people but also in different nations. This is 
what Dr. Nathan has attempted in this short book. He 
regards Fascism as “the work of the devil.” “It 
trives for Strength,”’ he writes, “ It demands revenve, 
and uses cunning and treachery to get its ends, It is 
pportunist and ruthless for the cause rhe Christian 
ideal of loving one’s neighbour as oneself is to the 
fascist a disease.’ But he goes further than this and 
his book muést be Studied if the psychological—we 
night almost say, pathological—nature of Fascism as 
seen today is to be fully grasped 


SErON-W arson (R. W.) Masaryk in England. 
Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


Masaryk, the first president of an independent 


| 





Czechoslovakia, is one of the romantic figures emerging 
trom the welter of the first European War. Prof. Seton- 
Watson tells the story in this volume of Masaryk’s 
Struggle for the independence of his country and his 
final triumph (alas, shortlived) after the War. 


SpatGur (J. M.) C.B., C.B.E. Volcano Island. 
Bles. 
It is a new and not too pleasant idea to think of 
our right, tight, little Great Britain, under the explosive 
title of ** Volcano Island,’’ but such it has in faét become 
since it bristles with bomber-stations of a_ terrific 
capacity for far-reaching destruction. How has this 
come about ? Mr. Spaight’s book tells us. The story is 
very informative and proves what can be done when 
will sets to work in conjunétion with necessity. The 
war of the skies is not a pleasant one to contemplate 
but it has come, and we trust that it will achieve its end 
by removing such extreme methods of warfare in the 
future. 


7s. 6d. 


WALBANK (F. Allen) Ed. Wings of War. 


Illus. Batsford, 12s. 6d. net. 


\n anthology of the Royal Air Force, containing 
some hundred examples of personal experiences in verse 
and prose which give a vivid idea of life in the air, in 
war-time and peace. The excerpts begin with pieces 
describing the development of flight from the close of 
the century and continue to the middle of 1941. Fifty 
excellent reproduétions enhance the value of the book, 
which has a short foreword by Sir Archibald Sinclair, 
the Secretary of State for Air. 


W.T.P. Private Dowding. John M. Watkins. 
3S. net. 


\ soldier who has been killed in the Great War, 
and other beings from the “ spirit world ’’ write mes- 
sages of “‘truth” through the medium of W.T.P. 
hey give an account of their experiences in the 
‘world after death "’; sometimes W.T.P. (the author) 
asks them questions, which they answer, at other times 
they give information on their own account. Those 
who believe in a “* world after death ” will find further 
proof of it in this little volume; those who doubt, 
will at least find it interesting as it contains much 
materi al that will make them think. 


Wyon (Olive) Radiant Freedom. The story of 
Emma Pieczynska. Illus. portrait of E.P., 
Lutterworth. 5s. net. 

rhe life-story of Emma Pieczynska, a ‘* human 
should be inspiring and peace-giving to all 
readers. Born in Paris of French-Swiss parentage, she 
married Count Pieczynski and lived for many years in 

Poland. The book consists mostly of extraéts of this 

wonderful woman’s letters to her friends. The narra- 

tive parts conneét these extraéts smoothly, and, one 
feels, they are written with a great understanding of 

Emma Pieczynska 


saint,” 


FICTION. 

ArrtH (Charles E.) 
Stockwell. 6s. net. 

\ rattling Story described as a non-stop variety 

of Deaths, Marriages and Births. Begins with a car- 
theft and ends with a suggestion that cars are a source 


Fleming’s Daughter. 
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of authorised murder on congested highways. ‘That, 
however, has nothing much to do with the tragic death 
of Sabina and the triumphant marriage of Maud. 


Fen (Elisaveta) Modern Russian Stories. 
Methuen. 8s. 6d. net. 


\ colleétion of realistic and very gripping Stories 
by eight modern Russian writers. The influence of the 
Soviet Revolution penetrates each Story. They are 
written with great freedom of criticism, they are full 
of atmosphere and colour, and their charaéters are alive. 


Givpert (Stephen) The Land Slide. Faber & 
Faber. 7s. 6d. net. 

In this Story readers will find themselves in a 
delightful dream-world where gentle and beautiful 
prehistoric beasts—a dragon, a sea-serpent, immense 
lizards and many other animals—talk and play and 
work amongst bright exotic plants with understanding 
human beings. The idea of the Story is an old one ; 
human beings have always craved for a better, more 
beautiful and simpler world, where the “‘ lion may lie 
down beside the lamb,” but Stephen Gilbert treats the 
idea in a fascinating and realistic way. After a landslide 
has occurred on a lonely Irish coast, these pre-historic 
beasts who have slept for millions of years buried be- 
neath the surface of the earth, are uncovered ; plants 
of amazing sizes and shapes shoot up almost overnight 
and turn part of the landscape into a tropical jungle. 
\ll this happens in a very hot summer ; but the weather 
and season change; what that means to this ideal 
world is told with vivid imagination. 

Lee (Gypsy Rose) The Strip-Tease Murders. 
John Lane, The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 

\ racy Story of American life and death in a bur- 
lesque theatre. Strangling with G-Strings results from 
jealousy and backbiting among the “ stripteuses.”” The 
Story is graphically told by one of them who gets into 
the show at the old opera theatre, New York City, at 
$125.00 per ! Mr. Moss is clever at what he calls 
‘clean entertainment,”” namely Girls, “ Laffs”’ and 
Boxing on Thursday nights. Gypsy Rose Lee and her 
friend Biff, have a great time helping to find out “ who 
done it.” Keeps you guessing from first page to the end. 
Lockwoop (Vere) Passionate Pilgrimage. 

Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 

Miss Lockwood has “ what it takes ” to make her 
Eastern-coloured romances hold the reader’s attention 
throughout. This time she has laid her scenes in Cairo, 
in the Lybian desert and intimately in the home of the 
mysterious El Hakim who has captured her brother 
Neil, for whose release she is prepared to go great 
lengths. It is very thrilling and told with a passion that 
rips 
Park (Hugh) Death Flies Low. Stockwell. 

Os. net. 

\ thriller of the thrilliest description. Shooting, 
underground dunyveons and above all, the mysterious 
connection between the \dmiral and Smith, combine to 
make it just the story to appeal to the lover of Master 
Criminal literature. 


Trouperzkcy (Princess Paul) The Clock 
Strikes. Rich & Cowan. 8s. 6d. net. 


\ tragic Story of occupied France and the suffering 





of those under the domination of the Nazi heel. The 
scene is laid in the little seaport of St. Salere and the 
women sufferers are well drawn and lifelike. Marthe is 
torn from her lover, Pierre, on the eve of her betrothal, 
when he has to go to war and she suffers untold in- 
dignities and misery at the hands of the conquerors of 
France. But towards the end comes the gleam of 
deliverance and a note of happiness after unspeakable 
trials. 
JUVENILES. 
Carrer (D.) Wren Helen. Frontis. Lutter- 
worth Press. 5s. net. 


Helen tells her mother all about her new work asa 
teleprinter operator, and Mrs. Martin finds it difficult 
to believe that her daughter has changed as much as 
she has, since she was a mere schoolgirl. It is enthusiasm 
for the Service that has done the trick and Helen faces 
all the exigencies of war-time and many of the off-duty 
pleasures with a philosophy and cheeriness which is 
only to be gained by a thorough training. A delightful 
Story by an author who knows how to make it exciting, 


GANDON (Brian L.) Halt! Major Road 
Ahead: Talks to Young People. Pickering. 
2s. 6d. net. 


Fourteen talks given by the author to boys at a 
Scottish holiday camp. Full of good cheer and inspira- 
tion to youngsters prompting them to think for them- 
selves and to learn to choose the right path in life. The 
author is the general secretary of the Glasgow Y.M.C.A. 


Giimour (P.) The Cygnets Sail Out. Lutter- 
worth Press. 4s. net. 

The Cygnets are the younger sisters of the well- 
known rangers of the Wild Swan Patrol. We are intro- 
duced to Lavender, the Quaker girl, Pauline who is a 
ballet-dancer, and perky little Ethel. Carol, their leader, 
shows them the way to go. In the end these earnest 
young people set out with great ideals before them. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RyYLANDs LIBRARY, 
Manchester. Manchester University Press, 
December, 1942. 2s. 6d. net. 

This is No. 1 of Vol. 27, an interesting number 
containing articles on the Folger Shakespeare Memorial 
Library by H. B. Charlton, Human Records, a Survey 
of their History from the Beginning, by the Editor and 
Robert Merry; a pre-byronic Hero by James L 
Clifford amongst others. 


\MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLE- 
TIN, December, 1942—ANAIS PAULISTAS DE 
MEDICINA E CIRURGIA, September, 1942—LA 
LETTRE DE LA FRANCE COMBATTANTE (news 
of Fighting France) January 1943—THE LIBRARIAN 
February 1943—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
RECORD February 1943—-THE LIBRARY JOUR- 
NAL, December 15th, 1942, January rst, and January 
1sth, 1943—-MORE BOOKS, The Bulletin of the 
Boston Public Library, December, 1942, January, 
1943-NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, September, 
1942, O€tober and December, 1942—WILSON 
LIBRARY BULLETIN, January, 1943. 
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Editorial 


\ PUBLICATION which is an event of much importance is the list of books suitable for British 
Public Libraries which, under the title lnterpreting the United States, has just been issued from 
the National Central Library. Our readers will no doubt have received copies of it by this 
time, because the obvious intention of the Ministry of Information, which fathers it and the 
Carnegie Trustees who paid for it, is that it should have definite beneficial influence in all 
parts of these islands. The actual choice of books has been made for “ the light their authors 
cast on the history, institutions and foibles that seem peculiarly American,” by the A.L.A. 
using a group of representative librarians whose choice has been submitted to some twenty 
literary critics and professors and to the comment of some European refugees now in the 
United States. A feature of the list is that arrangements have been made to overcome the 
great difficulty the shipping position imposes on the importing of American books. The books 
can actually be obtained, some from the National Central Library and the others from English 
booksellers. It therefore becomes possible for any library to acquire the reasonably authentic 
collection, long desired, of books that are really representative of the great other half of the 
English-speaking family. Among the six hundred books are, fortunately, many which are 
already on the shelves of any well-selected library. Books of all prices are included, among 
them some rather expensive ones, but the average cost per volume is about twelve shillings. 
Of the importance of bringing the truth about America to our people no librarian needs to be 
persuaded and we are sure that the welcome we extend to this list will be echoed everywhere. 
* * * * * * 

By a coincidence we received on the same day The Library Journal for February 15t, and 
found in it a most suggestive list of ‘‘ American Books for British Children,” prepared under 
the direétion of Helen A. Masten of the Central Children’s Room, New York Public Library. 
It is complementary in a valuable way to Interpreting the U.S., and greatly extends the list for 
children in the latter. Here again the net is widely cast: L. M. Alcott leads off as she should, 
T. B. Aldrich, Mark Twain, Col. W. F. Cody, Rachel Field, Washington Irving, Will James, 
Cornelia Meigs, Howard Pyle, Carl Sandberg, Louis Untermeyer and K. W. Wiggin are all 
there as well as many others. Again many of these are already in British libraries, but there 
are enough unfamiliar names to make a study of the list an imperative for children’s librarians 
over here. In passing, Miss Masten remarks that ‘* England’s history and literature are so 
much a part of the heritage of American boys and girls that it is always surprising to learn 
\merica’s are almost unknown to the average child in England.” This is true enough, but 
unfortunately while both America and England have a common general history up to the 
(American Revolution, beyond that point we have digressed so much that few Britishers know 
even the names of the American statesmen since Lincoln except those of some of the Presidents. 
It is a condition we shall devote our powers to bettering. These lists will, we hope, be the 
foundation of many library book-displays. 

* + * * + * 

The retirement is announced of Mr. James L. Douthwaite, Librarian of Guildhall, after 
a life-time of service in the City’s ancient public library. The post which he has occupied, with 
distinétion and a personal grace and courtly competence worthy of its best traditions, is one 
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of the most enviable in the profession, for Guildhall has been a magnet and a rich resort for 
many students, librarians among them. Mr. Douthwaite has served on the L.A. Council, has 
been a ready and never intrusive adviser to many committees and a faithful attender of L.A, 
Conferences ; and his social gifts and pleasant speech have made friends and well-wishers 
everywhere. 

* * * * * * 

Under the rules of the Supreme Court dated the 17th June, 1942, the use of quarto files 
and papers in connexion with legal and court work is now permitted. That is to say, it is no 
longer necessary to use foolscap paper to write or print pleadings ; they may be turned out 
upon paper nine and a half inches by seven and a half inches. These pleadings and other 
documents are to have a margin of three-quarters of an inch wide on the left-hand side and 
on the right-hand side of the reverse side to enable the documents to be conveniently bound 
“ bookwise.” 


We do not know if this affeéts the briefs which Counsel use, which seem from their size 
to be designed to hide the lawyer from anyone who wishes to look at him in Court. 


The layman must wonder what searchings of heart there were which led to the tremendous 
decision now recorded. It will we believe, we quite agree with the Ministerial paper which 
has urged it, result in considerable economy of paper. 

+ * Pa * * * 

Economies suggested by James E. Bryan in Je Library Journal, include cutting binding 
costs by having the pagination of fiétion to be bound collated by the library staff rather than 
the apparently more expensive binder. Only 3 to 4 per cent. of fiction at this stage are found to 
be defeétive. Cheaper binding for periodicals which do not circulate outside the library, as for 
these “ no appeal for circulation is necessary,” is also advocated ; indeed “ one small public 
library has found it cheaper to teach a high school girl to bind by hand.” We wonder who 
does the finishing, lettering, etc., which we understand trade union rules forbid any woman 
to be taught. Mr. Bryan drops the suggestion that the microfilm is now so developed that 
to obtain a film of a complete volume is “ the same or less than the cost of the periodical 
plus binding in some cases.” 


* * * * * 


he limes tecords that at Smyrna the British Council with the co-operation of the Turkish 
authorities has opened a lending library, and that similar libraries are functioning in Ankara 
and Istanbul. The Americans were the first to recognise the importance of the book as a 
missionary of its civilisation and for some years the American Library in Paris was only one 
example of this recognition. Other countries, too, have libraries in foreign countries established 
or aided by their governments. Our similar work has been mainly done by the admirable 
attivities of the British Council, but good and extensive as these are, a part of world recon- 
Struction should include libraries in foreign countries maintained fully current, adequately 
Staffed and as liberal in service as our own public libraries ; every nation should at least have 
its own library in every capital city. 


* * * * + * 


The Ealing Children’s Book Week, organized by the National Book Council in con- 
junction with the library authorities, was held in the new wing of the Ealing Central Library 
trom March 22—27 and proved in every way as successful as its predecessors in other parts 
of the country. Among the subjects covered by the speakers were “ Flying Overseas,” by 
Mr. Barrington Gyford ; ‘ Talking of Books,” by Mr. W. G. Corp, of the National Book 
Council; Mme. Marconnet, who described “ Life in France,” prior to the war; Captain 
Daniel S. Shark, of the United States Army, on “ Children in America”; and Mrs. Cora 
Gordon on “ Painters and Painting.” Captain A. G. Course, whose sea-service in sailing 


ships and steamers has taken him to ports all over the world, gave a graphic description of 


* The Thrills of Sea Travel” and Mr. “* Pe p * Keens brought a further tang of the sea when 
he talked about his work in “ The Merchant Navy.” 
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The Librarian and Library Profession 
in the Public Estimate 


By A. Cecix Pirer (Borough Librarian, Richmond, Surrey). 

I was greatly interested in the articles on “‘ The Library Profession,” by Mr. W. C. Berwick 
Sayers in the last two issues of the Lrisrary Wor p, as the question of public opinion and 
public libraries is one on which | have often pondered. As Mr. Sayers has invited comments 
from his readers, | venture to offer a few. Although we have not public opinion behind us 
so completely as we would like, things are gradually tending towards that desirable end. 
All real progress is slow and we cannot go in advance of public opinion. When we consider 
the immense strides made by the profession during the last forty years or so, there is cause 
for a good deal of satisfaction. During that period the library profession has been organised 
toa high degree of efficiency, a professional examination syllabus has been operating for some 
years, and the public is beginning to feel the benefit in the better service now rendered. Yet, 
as Mr. Sayers so pertinently remarks the public does not appear to be aware of what we are 
doing or for what we stand. What are the reasons ? 

Speaking in general terms, we librarians are considered to be somewhat small fry in the 
eyes of Town Clerks, Borough Engineers, Borough Treasurers, etc., even in the more 
enlightened towns. Mr. Sayers has given reasons for this. I have nothing to complain of as 
regards Status or salary; yet, quite recently, arising out of the recent South Metropolitan 
Salaries and Grading Scheme, which my authority has adopted, | had great difficulty (at a 
meeting of Chief Officers to consider the application of the scheme to our staffs) in persuading 
the Town Clerk and other chief officers that my senior staff were not clerical, but professional 
and administrative ; | did eventually get my way. These Chief Officers will not admit that 
our examination qualifications are as high as theirs. The same applies to Direétors of 
Education, especially in the counties, where the county librarian, in most cases, is simply a 
subordinate of the Direétor and under his control. I was particularly interested in Mr. Sayers’ 
remarks about the salaries of librarians not being even in the same class as the deputies of some 
of these officers, because | have just had experience of this. Recently the Town Council 
approved a new grade for the deputies of the three principal officers, and the maximum salary 
fixed was the same as my own. | immediately raised the matter with my Committee on the 
ground that my status was adversely affected. My Committee, however, was not willing to 
consider the matter from the point of view of status, but preferred to deal with it on its merits 
and recommended that my salary be increased by {100 in three increments, but the Council 
decided that the increase should be {'50 in two increments. It was disappointing to have it 
cut by one-half, but the main object was achieved, as my maximum salary will now be higher 
than that of the deputies. | think we should always make a fight for our status even if we 
sometimes fight a losing battle. 

There is too large a number of badly managed libraries dotted about the country which 
give a very bad impression of the library service as a whole. We have all seen these libraries 
and felt ashamed. Mr. McColvin in his recent Report has given an all too true picture of 
such libraries. 

Public opinion must be formed largely by each librarian in his own town. It is nearly 
always necessary to educate local public opinion before embarking on any library extension 
or re-organisation ; at least that has been my experience and it is wise to do this spade work. 
If every librarian did this, we should, in time, mould public opinion in our favour ; but is 
every librarian doing his utmost in this way ? There are some who are not. The standard of 
service varies considerably. I know of libraries where the staff are so casual and abrupt as to 
border on rudeness, and of others where little attempt is made to find the information a 
reader wants. Whenever | go into a post office, bank, shop, town hall, or other public place, 
| always take notice of the service. I have found it salutary to refleét on this and find out 
whether anything I did not like was happening in my library, and if so, to correét it; and 
conversely, if there was anything I| liked, whether it could be adapted to make the library 
service more efficient. 
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Then the standard of bookselection varies. Itis time the whole question of book selection 
was reviewed, particularly of fiétion and the recreational side of our work. The library 
movement is now nearly one hundred years old and we should have outgrown the need for 
throwing a sop to the multitude, as was necessary in the carly days. While not overlooking the 
recreative side, we should be more careful in our selection of fiction and aim at making our 
libraries of more educational value. | do not think it is right or proper to expend public 
money on second and third rate fiction, but there is a number of public libraries who buy such 
books by the yard, and exercise no seleétion at all; indeed, some give carte blanche to a 
bookseller to supply a certain number of books, fiction and non-fiction, leaving the seleétion 
to the bookseller! Large issues are then reported, but they do not bear analysis. 

Libraries work silently ; consequently the full effect of our work is not evident and can 
never be known. The medical profession obtained public opinion because it put fear into the 
public mind by warning them of the dangers of bad sanitation, polluted water supply, etc., to 
the health of the community. We cannot create such fear by warning the public of the dangers 
of slums of the mind. The community is not book conscious enough for this, even if it 
could be done. 

There is also the lack of interest in books and reading in schools. There are notable 
exceptions, but our children, in general, are not inculcated at school with a love for books, 
rather are they repelled through the way literature is treated. The love of great literature 
cannot be taught, it can only be transmitted ; and it can only be transmitted by those who are 
booklovers, who themselves have felt the magic, the thrill, the power and the beauty of the 
sequence of words. Few teachers in the elementary and secondary schools can do this, because 
they are not readers themselves ; consequently the majority of boys and girls leave school 
with no love of books or any feeling that they are necessary in life; hence as they grow up, 
they have little use for books, and so there is no public opinion for the promotion of libraries 
and reading. 

Recently | have read eight books on education, nearly all of them dealing with post-war 
reconstruction. | was much Struck, and profoundly disturbed, by the faét that only one of 
them even mentions books or libraries; the exception was The Future in Education, by Sit 
Richard Livingstone. The other books were written by schoolmasters, directors of education, 
and persons connected with the adult education movement. Can we wonder there is little 
public opinion behind us if those engaged in education do not realise the necessity for books 
and libraries in their work ? One recalls Oliver Wendell Holmes’s apposite remark : ‘* Above 
all things as a child he should have tumbled about in a library. All men are afraid of books 
who have not handled them from infancy.” The public is rarely articulate until a thing has 
become much talked about or closely affects it ; witness the Beveridge Report. Our borrowers 
will tell us privately what they think of libraries, but they will rarely take any action. 

| have already mentioned that much depends upon the local librarian and his staft. We 
are apt to forget that the public judges our libraries by the services rendered (or not rendered) 
by the staff at the counter ; consequently we frequently overlook the importance of training 
the staff to be public servants in the right sense of the term, which is to give willing and 
helpful service in a pleasant and efficient manner. 

| think, too, that we have perhaps over-emphasised technical equipment and not laid 
enough stress on the literary side of our work. It was, of course, necessary to get the technical 
apparatus and training, but the pendulum has swung too far and we need to have a wider 
literary background than we have to-day. | do not mean to infer that the study of literature 
is neglected in our professional examinations, but the study of literature as a means to an end 
and the love of literature for its own sake are two different things. The report of the 
examiners in the L.A. examinations tends to prove that the majority of students rely largely 
on textbooks and do not read sufficiently widely ; consequently few are able to take advantage 
of the opportunities offered in some of the questions to show imagination and originality. 
The scholar-librarian is not so prevalent to-day as he was in my young days and, in many 
ways, this is to be regretted. 

Incidentally, a word should be said about the enthusiasm and the belief in the poten- 
tialities of libraries, of the librarians of my generation who, working long hours at appallingly 
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low salaries, yet remained in library work; they bore the heat and burden-of. the day and 
have lived to see and rejoice in the great advance made in the status of librarians and,the more 
adequate recognition of the work and worth of public libraries. We were often tempted to 
make a change, but the attractiveness of the work and the love of books prevailed and many 
of us are glad it was so. 

Our major task is to endeavour to make book conscious, not only the general public 
whom we serve, but also those in authority, statesmen, politicians, the civil service, big 
business men and local councillors and officials. We cannot get public opinion behind us 
until we do this, neither will trained librarians be appointed to state libraries, one of the 
points made by Mr. Sayers. Appropos of this Stephen Spender wrote in.a recent number of 
the Times Literary Supplement that he was rung up by a representative of one of the Ministries 
and told that if he liked to write a propaganda piece of the kind which has no value he could 
be released from all other duties. His comment ts illuminating : ‘ | could not help wondering 
why the British Council or M.O.I. never seem to have the authority to ring up a poet and say 
‘Go away for a month and write something worth writing, so that we may say to the world 
we Still have poets.” Many poets employed in the services probably feel the same. Artists 
are commissioned to paint pictures, but writers are commissioned only to write films, scripts, 
pamphlets, anything, so long as it is certain that it will not be of the slightest value or interest 
in five years’ time.” How true that is of the average official mind. Just as it is necessary that 
we should make the fullest use of scientific invention by training enough scientists and 
technologists, so is it necessary that we should do our utmost to get all types. of people to 
understand the value and uses of books and of their place in the life of the community, This 
is the difficult task of librarians and it is one we must face. 

| do not think we need to be discouraged that we do not get so much public support or 
recognition as we wish. It will come, but we have to. earn it and to do this means more 
intensive work by librarians in their own towns ; it is possible then that the cumulative effeé 
will be felt in due course. All librarians are reporting greatly increased issues and a large 
number add that the quality of reading is much higher. Now is the time to try to influence 
public opinion so that libraries will have greater recognition in the reconstruction period that 
lies ahead. Professor Nicholson, in a notable address at the Scarborough Conference on “‘ The 
Art of Reading,” said that a library was a bewildering place and made a plea that it should be 
homely, without too many rules and restri€tions in order to break down this shyness. He was 
right, so shall we try to make our libraries more comfortable and homely and less official ? 
The effort will be well worth while and make many more friends for our libraries. 

Let us therefore go forward in faith and hope, encouraged by the great progress made 
during the last thirty or forty years, determined to do all in our power to educate public 
opinion to recognise the value of our work. 


The Librarian in the Public Estimate 
a he Public E 
By W. C. Berwick Sayers (Chief Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries), 
(Continued). 
Tue advantage of serial publication of any discussion is that it may gather tributaries as it 
flows. This appears to be the case with the question before us. The interesting correspondent 
to last month’s Lisrary Wor.tp, Zenodotus, says I am “ bothered about our status ” and that 
I take two pages in failing to tell why we have failed to impress our value upon the public. 
The failure is admitted. I do not know that I personally am very much “ bothered ” by the 
question: it is more a matter of dispassionate interest, although my indignation at the 
contemptuous manner in which librarians are treated may infuse more warmth into what 
write than is perhaps necessary. One has only to look at the Times Literary Supplement iti any 
ordinary week to go hot under the collar while reading that a large well-to-do borough invites 
“applications for the post of temporary branch librarian (female). Salary {156 per annum 
plus war bonus, at present {£26 per annum. Applicants should possess the Intermediate 
Certificate of the Library Association.” 
I do not profess to know what is the current salary for a branch libfarian, but I do know 
that the wages of an unskilled labourer in the Home Counties are at the present moment 
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£3 15s. od. per week, which is {13 per annum more than “ Bumbledom” proposes to offer to 
the apparently cheap people whom we certify for them to sweat. We have no reason to disguise 
our feeling about the matter. In the same issue a county having a population of 760,000 assesses 
the value of its chief librarian at {500: a good deal less than half the salary that would, or 
should, be paid in a city with a smaller population. 

It does not appear to me that Zenodotus has advanced the matter one iota by his 
suggestion that some librarians are paid more than they are worth, and that some library work 
is clerical and not professional. | have not been concerned with this part of the question 
because it is so obvious to every librarian, and the tendency for years past has been to provide 
a clerical as well as a professional staff in a sizeable library. But, seeing that Zenodotus merely 
reflects what has been expressed in other words but to a similar result by younger writers, | 
think a good deal of discussion should be brought to this very point. As I read the Zenodotus 
letter the words “ turn back the clock ” kept recurring to my mind. As long ago as 1910 I 
wrote a little book called The Children’s Library. \n it | remarked that Lady W alburga Paget, 
in some interesting memories, had said that the only books available in her childhood were 
Pilgrim's Progress, Paradise Lost, Foxe’s Book of Martyrs, and other universal parlour furniture 
of that sort. She knew, as Zenodotus and | knew, that children would read something, and if 
this was all they could get this would they read. I went on, however, to say that the world 
had completely changed, that there were now books for children, and that it was impossible 
to restore even approximately the earlier conditions. It is not even advisable. In Zenodotus’s 
far-off days, if he were worth his salt, and I am sure he was that, he read all the penny-dreadfuls 
he could lay his hands upon. Did they lead him to the then equivalent of twopenny libraries ? 
The men of whom I know who read penny-dreadfuls to effect were Thackeray, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Dr. T. ]. Macnamara, and John Buchan—to take a few from the universal crowd. 
| have no doubt there are many bad children’s books, but to force the children into the adult 
library would be to expose them equally to many bad adult books : that argument therefore 
gets us nowhere. 

Side by side with this is the argument so generally accepted that all librarians of the 
generation before mine, and no doubt mine too, were mere routinists, enslaved to such Studies 
as classification and cataloguing, without vision, non-readers, etc., etc. The friend who is 
publishing this sort of thing, himself a complete negation of it, should know that it is nonsense. 
The argument advanced seems to be that if we cut all library technique out of the examinations 
of the Library Association and substituted the study of pure literature, and became visionaries, 
we should radiate such golden influence that libraries would become perfect and public 
recognition would follow. I consider it to be no service to aspirants to a library career to 
preach to them this doétrine. Nor is a library journal the right place in which to study 
literature, except in the direction of focussing it for public use. That is the work of the literary 
critic and the professor of literature, and the journals of institutions in which these operate. 
If every candidate for a library career could spend the time, until he is 20, innocent of books on 
librarianship, learning in practice a good library routine and devoting the whole of his reading 
time to the study of the book in all its forms, he would benefit for the rest of his life. In faét 
this was my own experience, and I was fortunate to be young in a time when the old gods of 
English literature $till reigned : Carlyle and Ruskin were still effective ; Browning was the 
intellectual star ; Meredith and Hardy were in the prime of their fame although at the end of 
their novel-writing careers. One was considered unread unless one knew at least the best of 
Scott, Dickens and Thackeray ; a shelf full of the poets was worth all that librarians had ever 
written. I felt, however, that, when library textbooks were written in due course, they should 
be read ; and until they became so many that no-one could compass them, I suppose I read 
everything written upon librarianship. | refuse to accept for a moment the flabby view that 
if one knows the technique of one’s profession, one cannot appreciate the technique of a great 
writer. Apparently it must be repeated that the only thing that distinguishes a librarian from 
any other lover of books, is his power to handle them in masses and to relate them to readers. 
This he cannot do without knowing how to catalogue, to classify, and to use bibliographies. 
Of course he must have what the 1927 Report called “ the psychology which enables him to 
understand readers.” That he must love books is the indispensable preliminary, because if he 
loves them he will, all the examinations in the world notwithstanding, find time to read them, 
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Turning from this rather discursive aside to the real theme, the public estimate may 
ultimately be found to be due to the estimation in which the book is held publicly. I have 
already said that, vocally, people seem to admire books ; secretly many people are afraid of 
them, some actively dislike them, and a large proportion feel that they are wasting time when 
they are merely reading. The average man has no conception of the inter-relations of 
knowledge and its expression in books which any librarian who studies classification—the 
most cultural of subjeéts—knows to be the very basis of the arrangement of a real library. 
Every book is merely a book. “ Don’t give Jane a book ; she’s already got a book! ” is the 
classic tabloid expression of a real point of view. Who is to teach them otherwise except 
librarians ? And are librarians qualified to do this teaching as a general rule ? 

While, however, libraries are in many cases so small and ill-stocked, it is very unlikely 
that the librarians in charge of them have cither the materials or the appropriate experience 
to become the mental leaders—as it is assumed they ought to be—of their communities. The 

various surveys that have been made, including the most recent, the McColvin Report, 
indicate only too clearly that the fault is not merely in the lack of finance but often in the lack 
of mere intelligence : books that ought long ago to have disappeared are left on shelves, 
stock that is possessed is not adequately displayed, and the whole appearance and routine of 
these libraries suggest neglect and want of interest. 

Again | have not reached the heart of the question, but | hope others will, in the phrase 
of Zenodotus, feel “ bothered ” about it. The question is vital for them for, as G.B.S. has 
told us, there is nothing more destruétive of a man’s soul than to have his faith in his work 
destroyed. | think our work has indestructable elements, and perhaps we can get on to 
these later. 


On the Evolutionary Idea in Classification 

By A. BroapFieLp (City Reference Library, Leicester). 
Tuer theory of an evolutionary order of matter, life, and mind appears to be open to one fatal 
objection. According to that objection, no single fundamentum divisionis such as Richardson 
believed he had found when he used the expression “‘ evolutionary order ” exists, unless life 
arose out of matter, and mind out of living organism. Were the former of these two proposi- 
tions true, it would mean that the birth of life could be deduced from the interaétion of units 
or aggregates of inanimate matter, and that the processes which a living organism undergoes 
when it develops could be explained according to the physical and mechanical laws which 
have proved sufficient to explain much of the inanimate world. But life exhibits charateristics 
that have not been found in inanimate matter, and are not likely to be found there. The 
organism aéts spontaneously as well as being acted upon, and preserves its own identity while 
it grows into what it was not before. Turning to the second proposition, it is difficult to 
understand how mind can arise out of living organism, which may be its seat, unless its 
properties are somehow hidden away in the organism. But body cannot think ; its possessor 
can, if he is one of the higher vertebrates and true to type. Nor is mind subjeé to the same 
spatial conditions as body. Indeed, many writers from Genesis and John onwards have not 
feared to hazard the opposite opinion, that matter is a produé of mind. If matter, life and 
mind are related in an evolutionary manner, they must be successive forms of the same thing ; 
but they do not appear to satisfy this condition. As the concept of evolution does not unify 
the three groups, !t cannot be followed into their subdivisions. 

The fallacy has perhaps acquired plausibility from the superficial resemblance that 
exists between the genus-species relationship of logical division and the development of 
organic kinds from the general to the specific. Natural science borrowed these terms from 
logic, and retained them after the theory of evolution had created a special relation between 
them. The logical species does not arise gradually out of varieties, nor can the logical genus 
be conceived apart "wn or prior to the species, whereas the more general natural kinds exist 
prior to, and apart from, their more special developments. 

A temporal or historical relation might be supposed to conneé the three groups, and 
perhaps it is merely this that is sometimes meant by calling the order evolutionary. But while 
the existence of inanimate matter before life is well authenticated, the biological evidence is 
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that a certain spontaneity began to exist in the first forms of life, and as their structure increased 
in complexity the first element of mind progressed towards more consciousness, or became 
purposive. But if such a temporal relation could have been established, it would not have 
reflected part of the essence of the subjects to be classified ; the principle implied in it would 
be useful only in certain cases ; as, for instance, it is part of the essence of trains to run betore 
or after others, and to be set out in the schedules of the time-tables on that principle. 


Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear PHAEDRUS, 

I have been busy lately or I would have acted upon your invitation to read carefully the 

reports of the L.A. examiners. Having now done so, | offer the result for your consideration, 
THE Frnat ExAmINnaTION. 

The examiners’ reports on Part I, First Paper of the Final, appear in the Record for last 
September. 

Question 1: “‘ From a comparison between the Vi¢torian and the modern novel, what 
are the chief points which emerge?” To begin with the question is ambiguous. Does 
“modern” cover novels published during the forty years since Vittoria’s death, or the 
contemporary novel? Examiners canno/ be too explicit. Here are some passages from the 
examiners’ comment: “Hackneyed points—such as Victorian insistence on social reform—were 
enlarged upon, without much point.” Are the candidates not to refer to hackneyed points ? 
So much has been written about the V. novel that I should not expeét them to write any but 
hackneyed answers. And what exactly ‘s meant by enlarging, without much point, on 
hackneyed points ? Point counter point ? More comment: “ No Student took the trouble to 
note intervening continental influences, especially those of France and Russia.” Intervening 
between what? Between the V. novel and the post-V. novel ? French influence was 'pre- 
eminent throughout the later V. period ; decadent French influence in the 1880's and 1890’s. 
Russian influence was also powerful in the 1880’s and 1890’s. The impact of Bjérnson, the 


Norwegian writer, of Ibsen the Norwegian dramatist, was upon later V. literature. inother 
comment; “ Frankness in dealing with sexual relations and other V. taboos in the modern 
novel... were... touched upon.” But the V. taboos were not in the modern novel ; they 


were in the V. novel. S+i// another comment: “ Little importance, however, was attached to 
the structure of the twentieth century novel—its customary economy in length, in plot and 
sub-plot, and in characterization, as opposed to the V. three-decker and the wealth of character 
and incident in Dickens and Thackeray.” The examiners cannot really mean “ economy in 
length, economy in plot and sub-plot, and economy in charaéterization,” though this is 
what they say. Economy in length began long before the death of V. For example all 
Stevenson’s novels were of modern brevity, and he died in 1894. Surely there was more 
economy of plot, if not of sub-plot, in V. times: Wilkie Collins was good at plots, but 
Dickens, Thackeray and Trollope were not. Has there been more economy of charaéterization 
in recent novels than in V.? It would be difficult to sustain an affirmative answer. Do the 
examiners mean that “ modern” novelists are less successful in characterization ?—or what 
do they mean ? 

Question 2: On Spenser. Comment: “ Several candidates confused Epithalamium and 
Prothalamium.” ‘The examiners mean Epithalamion and Prothalamion. \t is of the utmost 
importance to avoid printers’ errors in comments on examinees’ work, 

Question 5: “ It has been said that, with the exception of Milton and Bunyan, the English 
authors of the period 1660-1700 are possibly less read than those of any other period since 
the Renaissance. How do you account for this?” I do not think examiners should ask 
questions about hypothetical statements, particularly those involving Statistics that cannot 
possibly be proved. However if the candidates had been asked to comment on the statement 
I should not have troubled to object, but they are invited to accepf it and to account for it. 
These forty years not only saw the greatest works of Milton and Bunyan, but also works by 
Butler, Dryden, Etherege, Wycherley, Otway, Newton, Halifax, Locke, Congreve, Penn, 
and Fox. | should say that Dryden and Congreve have been read quite as often as Milton, 
and that Locke’s Essay concerning Human Understanding has been among the English books most 
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frequently read and studied. And perhaps Newton’s Principia, but 1 cannot prove it by 
Statistics, any more than the examiners can prove the statement they quote. The authors of 
the preceding period, say 1620-1660, are far less read than those of 1660-1700, for the years 
of Rebellion and of Puritan domination were not very fruitful, By 1620 the Renaissance was 
over, and if we except the First Folio, published in 1623, and Leviathan, there is little that is 
attractive to the modern reader.’ The examiners” comment on the answers is worth reading as a 
whole, but I must limit myself to a part of it. “ In poetry, it was the age of the couplet ; 
in drama, at its best, [of] a virile comedy of manners; in prose, one of emergence from 
scholastic prose to the popular prose of journalism, [What /s scholastic prose ? Is there no 
other popular prose but that of journalism ?] Succeeded by an age of respeétibility (sic), the 
Restoration was condemned on moral grounds not only by Collier (rarely mentioned) but by 
the Victorians and Macaulay in particular. To-day, perhaps, opinion has changed a little, 
although no candidate mentioned that Congreve is still popular on the London boards and 
that, from the literary point of view at least, the age has notable qualities.” Now, let me be 
quite frank. Had I been asked to explain why the authors of 1660-1700 were less read than 
those of any period since the Renaissance I should not have given such an answer as that 
indicated in the comment. What has the couplet to do with the decline in reading ? The 
couplet, a familiar verse form since Chaucer, was much used in Elizabethan poetry, and in 
the eighteenth century it was the accepted measure, which Pope, who is still popular, brought 
to perfection. Again, why should “a virile comedy of manners ” be “ possibly less read ” 
to-day ? The examiners themselves say that Congreve is still popular on the London boards 
What effect can Collier, whose influence was but temporary, have had upon the modern 
reading of the 1660-1700 authors ? And do we Still follow the advice of the Viétorians and 
of Macaulay in choosing our reading? We are told, very cautiously, “ to-day, perhaps, 
opinion has changed a little,” but about what ? 
FInaL, Part I, SECOND PAPER. 

Question 1. Comment; “ \t seems clear that even with the works of major importance 
few Students peruse the originals for themselves and prefer to subsist on second-hand 
summaries.” The examiners mean that many Students prefer to subsist on second-hand 
summaries ; they say ‘‘ Few prefer to . . .,” and contradict themselves. 

Question 3: “ Trace the poetic development and influence of Keats.” Six questions have 
to be answered in three hours. With all the will in the world no examinee can “‘ trace the 
poetic...”’ in half an hour. The answer demands a book. The examiners’ comment proves 
it: “ To trace the growth of Keats’s poetic genius [but the growth of his genius was not 
asked—we assume he had that as a natural endowment—but only his poetic development] is, 
first of all, (my italics) to assess the influences, personal and literary, classical, Elizabethan and 
Miltonic, working upon him, his experiments with various themes, and then the emergence 
of the poet himself.” | presume “ second of all” to refer to the “‘ emergence of the poet 
himself.” It seems to me the examinee has more than enough to do with the “ first of all.” 
Anyway what can be meant by “ the emergence of the poet himself?” Emergence from 
what ? Do the examiners mean the coming into notice of the poet, or his realization of his 
own power, or what? Again, are not “ classical, Elizabethan and Miltonic influences ” 
literary influences ?>—what then is mearit by the redundant word “ literary,” and by personal ? 

Question 4: Comment: “ There is still much vagueness as to the merits of Hazlitt as a 
critic of forthright opinions and considerable charm, quite apart from his artistic approach.” 
The examinees were asked: “ Contrast the essay styles of Lamb, Hazlitt, and De Quincey.” 
| assume the examiners meant that Hazlitt was a critic who expressed forthright opinions 
rather than criticized them ; but what has his criticism to do with the question ? The candidates 
were asked about his essay s/y/e. They were asked to contrast that style with the styles of 
Lamb and De Quincey. They were asked nothing else. What then has Hazlitt’s critical 
opinions, forthright or.otherwise, to do with the matter ? And what is meant by “ quite 
apart from his artistic approach ” ? Approach to criticism, or style, or what ? 

Question 6: Comment: “ There is considerable difference between the pedestrian 
philosophy of The Variety (sic) of Human Wishes, and that of Michael and Prometheus Unbound.” 
ls the philosophy of Prometheus pedestrian, as the examiners say it is? Perhaps; I will not 
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dispute the point, but I do not think the examiners meant just what they said! And I suppose 
there can be considerable differences between two pedestrian philosophies, though I do not 
know that the difference matters much. 

Frnat, Parr III, Frrst PApeEr—A. 

Question 6: “ Talbot Hamlin, in Some European Architectural Libraries, writes, in relation 
to libraries of advanced research, that ‘a system which is designed primarily for advanced 
research is not the best system for a library which is used by the general public.’ Discuss and 
amplify the Statement in relation to equipment, methods of administration and staffing.” 
Comment: “ A departure from the usual routine question, and therefore caused some 
candidates to stumble. It really required a very simple answer, namely, that building and 
equipment should be designed, and special staff provided, to suit the needs of the readers who 
use the library.” On this comment I have two counter-comments to make. Had I been 
answering the question I could not possibly have imagined that the examiners wanted such a 
“simple answer,” for the simple reason that this simple answer is in the question. 
Again, if ¢Aat was all the answer expeécted I am not in the least surprised that examinees in 
Advanced Library Administration stumbled ; a question that demanded so little might have 
been asked in the Elementary Examination. 

| should not have ventured to criticize the reports but for the faé that the L.A. Education 
Committee intended them to be advice to candidates preparing for examinations, and hints 
of reasons why other candidates failed to satisfy the examiners. The examiners cannot 
complain, they cannot claim immunity, if their frank criticism of the answers is itself criticized. 
If some errors and misprints are printers’ faults the examiners should insist on proofs. No 
printing should be more carefully checked than examiners’ reports. 

The examiners’ reports should be in the form of model answers to the questions set. No 
other form can be so helpful. 

Down witH Epucarion. 

For twenty years or more leaders of opinion in Ireland have been authoritarian, or 
inclined that way. But it is surprising to learn from Mr. Hone’s W. B. Yeats, 1865-1939— 
which would be twice as good were it half as long—that Yeats had fascist tendencies, if not 
convictions. What are we to think of the Yeats who wrote: “ Forcing reading and writing 
on those who wanted neither was the worst part of the violence which for two centuries has 
been creating that hell wherein we suffer...” ? What did he mean by forcing reading and 
writing on people ? Did he mean that illiterate peasants and artisans should form the basis 
of the state 2? What else could he have meant ? And that nonsense about the “ hell wherein 
we suffer.” Reading and writing were not forced upon the people in the early middle ages, 
but the barbarian invasions of Rome and Western Europe made quite a rollicking hell, which 
was repeated when the Arabs became rampageous and hungry for their neighbours’ lands. 

Mr. Hone clearly believes that Yeats “ followed George Moore, who, in Conversations 
in Ebury Street, had already denounced popular education as the grossest injustice ever 
inflicted upon the masses.” Who form the masses ? Writing about Ireland, Yeats says: Get 
able men, and mould your system upon these men. “ It does not matter how you get them, 
but get them. Republics, Kings, Soviets, Corporate States, Parliaments, are trash.” Evidently 
he favoured Councils of Ten, and other forms of oligarchy. But oligarchy is “ trash ” too. 

Yeats, too, repeated with “ great satisfaction” that in Hitlerite Germany there was a 
new law...whereby ancient and impoverished families can recover their hereditary 
properties.” Down with education, and up with property ! 

But we ought not to complain. Some of our own proposals are but wisps in the same 
wind, 


“ 


Lost tn LONDON. 


In March the B.B.C. Brains Trust was asked to recommend eight books that a young 
W.A.A.F. of twenty-one might buy. | think she must have been out for a leg-pull. As the 
question was open the Brainy folk had time to prepare. A fine mess they made of the job, 
No librarian in his senses would recommend books to anyone he didn’t know. He might as 
well try to angle with the wrong fly on a bad fishing day in a river he didn’t know. 
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LIVE BOOKS RESURRECTED 


Edited by L. STANLEY JAST, M.A. 


Formerly Chief Librarian to the Manchester Public Libraries. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth 7/6 net per volume. 


It is a familiar fact to all librarians, and many readers who plumb the deeper literature 
beyond the surface waters, that a large number of books of intrinsic value are out of 
print, and have been so for a long period. They are either unobtainable or difficult 
to obtain, and in the latter case, if the library or reader is a possible purchaser, their 
rarity may enhance the price beyond reasonable limits. The revival of such books in an 
attractive but not expensive format would be a service to English literature, libraries, 
and the reading public. That is the aim of this new series. Unfortunately, books whose 
appeal is largely confined to the scholar, the specialist, or the “ curious” reader, and 
whose disappearance from current literature is a serious loss to learning and art, offer 
too small a market to make their re-publication a practical proposition, until, at all 
events, the university, public and institution libraries—amongst which the principal 
purchasers must be looked for—are able and willing to buy on more catholic lines 
than most of them do now. At first, then, the series will necessarily be limited to such 
books as are likely to prove of more general interest, and “ readability” will be a 
prime factor in the selection, The editor asks for and is confident he will get the co-operation of 
librarians and readers in the problem of choosing the authors and works best calculated to ensure 
the success of the series. \ts scope and extent will depend on the support it receives. Fiction 
is not in any way interdicted, but is not the guiding objective. The prevalent belief, 
especially in these days of extravagant claims and super-advertising blurbs, that “ old ” 
is synonymous with “ out of date” is a delusion. The following titles, which will 
constitute the opening of the series, are more alive than much which is fresh from the 
publisher’s press : 

*(1) Mitford, Mary Russell., BeLrorp ReGis: or, Sketches of a Country 

Town. (1835). 
*(2) Memoirs oF Rosertr-Houpin, ambassador, author and conjuror. (1859). 
*(3) Willis, N. P., PENcILLINGs By THE Way. (1835). 


(4) Morier, James., THe ApbveNTURES oF Hayy Basa oF ISPAHAN IN 
ENGLAND. 


(5) Hunt, Leigh., MEN, WOMEN AND Books. 


\ 


* now ready. 


T. WERNER LAURIE LTD. 
COBHAM HOUSE, 24-26 BLACK FRIARS LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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\ wag, clearly with malice, has arranged that some questions shall be answered from 
reference books—the radio encyclopaedia. The crisp, succinct, exaét way in which the B.B.C, 
Woodbine answers the questions is in shattering contrast with the wandering, often inaccurate, 
and often jejune answers to the closed questions. In this time of war is it good propaganda to 
exppse oug thinkers to the sun ? ‘If the Trust were known as a Question Bee, playing a parlour 
rame, no one would expee& more than we get. But a Brains Trust ! 


\LEXANDRIAN. 

The news that five or perhaps six volumes of the Congressional printed catalogue are 
nearly, if not quite ready for distribution is welcome, though we mav see none of them over 
here until the war is ended. It will run to 160 volumes. Already there are 390 subscribers 
at $750 in the U.S.A. The Rockefeller Foundation is taking 50 copies for distribution abroad 
after the war, With the Catalogues of the B.M., the Bibliothéque Nationale and of the Prussian 
Libraries what a vast mass of bibliographical knowledge will be available in print. Let us 
hope that nothing will prevent the completion of these great enterprises, though few librarians 
of to-day will live to see it. 

LEONARD CHUBB. 


Many librarians will have heard with deep regret of the death of Leonard Chubb at the 
carly age of 49. He was a hard-working officer, who devoted unlimited time and nearly all 
his thoughts to his job. He did excellent work in Ipswich. In his time the admirable branch 
at Gainsborough was opened. It is a model in planning, lighting, ventilation, equipment and 
book stocks. No detail was too trivial for Chubb’s care. I believe he had made himself a 
competent palaeographer, although it would seem that he had few opportunities of putting 
his knowledge to good account. As a councillor he spoke often, always to the point, clearly 
and with sound sense. He will be missed greatly. 


Ler THE PropLe Reap ? 

I’m beginning to wonder how many people can read or listen carefully. That writing is 
inaccurate and obscure everyone knows. A Parliamentary question, according to my paper, 
drew the answer that “ the number of Axis warships... whose loss had been published 
was...” Published by whom ?—by us, or by neutrals, or by the enemy ? As long as writing 
is loose, reading will be careless. Many are the evidences of the disadvantages of teaching 
boys and girls to read, unless they are disciplined in careful reading. An example. A few 
months ago the Prime Minister said: ‘* This is not the end. It is not even the beginning of 
the end, but it is perhaps the end of the beginning.” Was there ever a more careful statement ? 
So it was printed in my paper; so it was broadcast. Yet over and over again | have heard 
people say something like this: “* Well, Mr. Churchill tells us we're at the beginning of 
the end.” 

Recently The Times Literary Supplement, with surprising frankness, printed the following : 
“ The principal instruments of destruction [in the war] have been the Press, the radio and the 
internal combustion engine, each one of which was originally welcomed as a dove bearing an 
olive branch.” The plain truth. The inaccuracies, rumours, lies, slanders published before 
the war in books and journals are in part responsible for the great catastrophe. (You said 
something like this, remember, in November last.) The B.B.C. motto, ‘ Nation shall speak 
peace unto nation,” has dropped so completely out of sight and mind that I cannot tell whether 
I’ve quoted it correétly or not. It was a deluding motto anyway. The book not only fails as a 
messenger of peace abroad, but it is a source of error at home because it is often written and 
read carelessly. For our own trouble there is no remedy but the better teaching of English 
in schools. 

Why not a campaign after the war against the so-called Education Department ? The 


L.A. might lead it. 
GLAUCON. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ Levrers ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—kLditor, Tas Liprary Worip, 
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By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 

CarpiFF Public Libraries. Report for year 
ending 31$t O&tober, 1942. City Librarian, 
Edmund J. Rees. Population (est. 1939), 
224,280. Issues: Lending, 1,633,794 ; 
Reference, 62,876; Children’s _ Halls, 
114,547; Schools, 398,304; Hospitals, 
$4,574. Borrowers, 45,340; extra tickets, 
34,047. Branches, 11. 

The year being reviewed was one of the busiest 
in the history of the Libraries. Circulation figures 
approached pre-war levels, and in the Central and 
Branch Lending Libraries highest ever totals were 
recorded. More books were used than ever before in 
the Hospitals section. The total increase over the 
previous year amounted to 176,795. All but two of the 
Branch Libraries returned increased issues. There was 
also a marked improvement in the circulation of books 
to children. Schemes under consideration for the 
improvement and extension of the system of branch 
libraries, have all had to be deferred. A fortnight’s 
“Book Recovery and Salvave Drive,” of which the 
City Librarian was was most successful, 
yielding a total of 635,990 volumes. 


secretary, 


Devon County Library.—17th Annual Report, 
1941-1942. County Librarian, Cyril Man- 
chester. Stock, 239,762. Additions, 31,443. 
Withdrawals, 6,356. Issues, 2,041,018. 
Branches and Centres, 500. 

\ remarkably busy year ended with an increase in 
the total book circulation of 285,810 compared with the 
year previous. Scientific and technical books were in 
substantial demand, and there was also a greater call 
for biography, travel, history and sociology. Of the 
new books added during the year over 4o per cent. 
were non-fiétion. The children’s library, and the 
colleétion of books for adolescents are rapidly becoming 
more popular. There was also increased aétivity in the 
Reference and Student’s department, from whence 
14,665 issues were recorded during the past year. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE Public Libraries. 
Statistics for year ending 318t March, 1942. 


Total stock, 302,209. Additions, 18,074. 
Withdrawals, 22,034. Issues: Lending, 
285,291 Reference, 65,538; Branches, 
1,221,158. Borrowers’ tickets in force, 


121,462. Branches, 8. 

In place of the usual annual report Newcastle has 
issued this combination of sheets of Statistics without 
any explanatory matter. Statistics of book 
however, show comparisons with the year before, the 
being an increase of 111,757 in aggregate 
circulation. All libraries, with the sole exception of the 
Reference, returned greatly increased issues. 


issucs, 


results 


NorTHAMPTON Public Libraries, Muscums and 
Art Gallery—Annual Report, 1941-1942. 
Chief Librarian and Curator, Reginald W. 
Brown, F.L.A., F.R.S.A. Population (est. 
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1938), 96,540. Total stock, 119,157. 
Additions, 7,347. Withdrawals, 4,167. Total 
issues, 817,163. Borrowers, 35,635. 
Branches, 4. 

\lthough much smaller than usual this is 4 printed 
Report witha frontispiece, quite a tare Occurrence 
nowadays. Owing to a decrease in borrowing by 
evacuces during the past year the total circulation shows 
a slight falling off compared with last year, but was 
184,784 above the last pre-war year. Regular readers 
borrowed over 26,000 more books than in the year 
before. History, Biography and Foreign Literature were 
the more widely used classes. A fine colle&ion of 
classical chamber music has been presented to the 
Libraries and will soon be available for loan. Increased 
aétivity is reported from the Museums and Art Gallery. 
Many parties of school children were brought to the 
Central Museum during the various exhibitions held 
there throughout the year. 


Topicalities 

Edited by E. R. McCo.vyin (Polytechnic). 

The Aslib Training 
Librarianship, organised for the twelve weeks 
beginning 24th March, 1943, has roused so 
much interest that it has not been possible to 
accept all the would-be students. It has 
therefore been decided to organise a second 
series of twelve lectures to be given at weekly 
intervals in London, probably Starting about 
29th September. They will be followed by a 
brief examination, and a form of certificate will 
be given to successful students. The fee, as 
before, will be five guineas for the course. 
Further details will be issued later, but all 
those who would like to have a place reserved 
for the Autumn course should notify’ the 
General Secretary of Aslib as soon as possible, 
since it is not desirable to enrol more than a 
limited number of students for any one course. 
\n outline of the syllabus can be obtained from 
the Secretary, 21, Museum Street, London, 
we ats 

In conneétion with the leétures held at the 
BRISTOL Public Libraries useful reading lists 
have been issued on “ The War in the Air” ; 
‘* Mechanised Wartare ” ; ‘' Sea Power and the 
War” and ‘“* What is at Stake.” They are 
produced in the same attractive format as 
previous lists issued last year. Two book lists 
of special importance have just been issued by 
SHEFFIELD City Libraries. The first a list on 
“Town and Country Planning” bears com 
parison with the National Book Council List 
on the same subject although it is smaller. 
There are a number of new items missing and 
it is curious to find in such a short list H. J. 
Massingham’s autobiography. “ India,” the 


Course in Special 
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subject of the second list, gives an excellent 
selection of _ titles. SWINTON AND 
PENDLEBURY Bualletin for March gives a 


good popular selection of the latest additions. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
AND REFERENCE BOOKS. 

Basser (Elsie) A Cataloging Manual for Law 
Libraries. New York, W. Wilson. 

The author very justly says that “‘ The person who 
undertakes to catalog a law library has a peculiar 
cataloging problem, and is not always properly equipped 
to cope with it.”” There is no doubt that the cataloguing 
of law libraries in the United States has been developed 
as a special branch of library science whereas on the 
other hand the law libraries of this country have been 
and are satisfied with a simple author catalogue supple- 
mented by an alphabetical subjeét index. We can 
recommend this volume to their attention, 

GRIERSON (Philip) Books on Soviet Russia. 
1917—1942. A Bibliography and a Guide to 
Reading. Methuen. 12s. 6d. net. 

An excellent bibliography with descriptive notes. 
From the Revolution of 1917 to June, 1942, the whole 
of the literature on Russia and its organisation that has 
been published in Great Britain is registered and 
described. Invaluable to librarians. 


THe Liprary Association YEAR Book, 
1943. The Library Association. 

The time for considering the post-war future of 
libraries is at hand. Already plans are being made to 
tackle this important task, but in the meantime none of 
these plans are ready for formulating and the Annual 
volume of the Year Book does not foreshadow them. It 
contains the usual features; unfortunately has to 
forgo including the list of members, but in every other 
respect fulfils its duties as usual. We can only hope that 
next year will see it restored to its normal bound and 
enlarged condition. 

GENERAL. 

BurckHarpr (Jakob) Reflections on History. 
Translated by M. D. Hottinger. Allen & 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

The translator claims for this work that it is the 
most personal of the author’s writings and declares that 
the present volume is based upon notes for leé€tures 
which figured as the base of the composition as 
presented to his audience, and that they were therefore 
both difficult to decipher and to interpret. All the more 
honour to him then that he has done his work well and 
that here is a book which introduces the reader to the 
work of the great historical essayist, author of The 
Civilisation of the Renaissance in Italy. Far too little of 
Burckhardt’s work is familiar to English readers and at 
the present juncture it becomes the more important 
since he has a vision of the future which led him to 
assess the cataclysms in nature which, throughout the 
ages, have threatened to engulf—if only temporarily 
the ever-advancing tide of civilisation. 





Cuapman (W. A. J.) Workshop Technology. 
Part 1, An Introductory Course. Edward 
Arnold. Illus. 8s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Chapman has done excellent work on his 
specialised subjeét during many years and when war 
broke out he felt that his labours as expounded in this 
book would have to be postponed to a more suitable 
period. Fortunately, however, the trend of events 
proved to him that its immediate publication was 
warranted and here we have a valuable handbook on 
Workshop Technology which appears at the psycho- 
logical moment. It contains material which every 
engineer ought to know and forms an introduétion to 
every branch of engineering. The fundamental 
principles underlying workshop processes are made 
clear and should enable even the aspirant to engineering 
honours to perform them. The work covers the first 
two years of a senior part-time course in Technical 
Colleges, and includes the material necessary for the 
City and Guilds Intermediate Examination in Machine 
Shop Engineering. Chapters deal with the Properties 
and Treatment of Iron and Steel, Non-Ferrous Metals 
and Alloys, Heat Processes, Power, Metal Cutting, 
Checking and Measurement of Surfaces, Filing, 
Chipping and Scraping, Drilling, Screwing, the Intro- 
duétion of the Lathe and Chuck Work. Useful 
appendices are included as well as an adequate index. 
\ book to be highly recommended to those concerned 
in the engineering trades. 

Huss (Pierre |.) Heil! And Farewell. Jenkins. 
12s. 6d. net. 

This account of Hitler and Hitlerism bears the 
stamp of original knowledge gained from being 
Stationed in Berlin as head of the I.N.S. Bureau for 
Central Europe. Between an interview at Berchtesgaden 
in 1935 and one at his headquarters on the Russian 
front, in November, 1941, Huss found Hitler a changed 
man, bitter, fanatical and in desperate fear. Two 
chapters full of interest are those devoted to Hitler's 
Plan to Keep his hold on the German people after 
Death and his Battle of Wits with Stalin, but running 
through the latter half of the book is the es 
underlying terror of the United States and F.D.R., 
fear that the author says “ is nibbling upon his cman 
mystic soul, keeping him awake at nights.” For those 
who want to know of the dangerous, ruthless men who 
rule Germany to-day and their work under the Fuehrer’s 
shadow, here is a readable account which, as far as can 
be judged, gives a fair pi€ture of things as they now are 
on the Continent and what has led up to them 
becoming so. 

Jasr (L. Stanley), Ed. Live Books Resurrected. 
Rosert-Houpin, Memoirs. Mrrrorp 
(Mary Russell) Belford Regis. WHu-uts 
(N. P.) Pencillings by the Way. With 
portraits. Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. net each. 

Mr. Jast has done his work well. His Introduétions 
to the three volumes which opena series of works chosen 
with the co-operation of librarians and readers are 
written in his well-known pithy style. The aim of the 
series is to revive suitable works which of late years 
have become inaccessible to the general reader, and yet 
have a popular appeal, and will be specially appreciated 
by university, public and institution libraries where they 
can be available to thousands of Students. Only one 
Stipulation is made as to the choice of titles, that the 
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books must be of intrinsic value, and being out of print, 
have become a serious loss to learning and art. We much 
commend the publisher’s enterprise and the choice of 
the first books of the series, to which we wish a number 
of successful additions. 


LONDONDERRY (Marquess of) Wings of 


Destiny. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. net. 


This is the Story of the Royal Air Force and of 


Lord Londonderry’s conneétion with it and with the 
development of the air fighting arm. A considerable 
portion of the book is devoted to explaining his 
position in regard to the proposed international 
agreements for the use of air power in which he 
maintains that he has been badly misrepresented. 


MaRSHALL-Harpy (E.). Coarse Fish. _ Illus., 
frontis. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. net. 


A handy text-book for anglers, containing, as it 
does, everything that should be known by them as to 
the habits, haunts, food, bait and methods of cooking 
coarse fish. Breams, carp, chub, dace, gudgeon, roach 
and eels swim through these pages. There are pictures 
of the record-sized pike caught by Mr. C. Yarde, of 
Mr. Frank Steel’s almost 5 Ib. perch, of Mr. W. Penney’s 
Record 3 Ib. 14 oz. roach, and of many other fine fish, 
enough to make the angler’s mouth water, to say 
nothing of the general reader’s too, in these days of 
scarcity. A very popular morsel, which should have 
a big sale. 


Maurice (Frederick, Sir) The Armistices of 


1918. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


\ documented Study of the various Armistices 
that terminated the War of 1914-1918. Many mistakes 
and omissions were made owing to the speed of the 
collapse of Germany and her allies and Sir Frederick 
Maurice is to be congratulated on the idea of Studying 
the way in which things developed in 1918 and placing 
the results before the people who will be responsibie 
for clearing up at the end of the present war. 


ParcHELL (Sarah E.) My Extraordinary Years 
Adventure and Romance in Klondyke 
and Alaska. Illus. Stockwell, 7s. 6d. net. 


Mrs. Patchell is a remarkable woman. Her 
husband suffered from gold-rush fever and she chased 
after him to the wilds of Dawson City, Yukon 
Territory, in 1904, travelling through the Klondike and 
Alaska, and picking up friends wherever she went. 
\fter years of disappointment she found out that her 
husband whom she long since believed to be dead, was 
alive and temporarily cured of his gold- -prospe@ting 
fever. Happiness, though somewhat belated, came to 
them both. 


MacpHerson (Heétor) Guide to the Stars. 
Illus. Nelson. 6s. net. 

\stronomy for the lay Star-gazer, teaching the 
reader Step by step how to identify the constellations and 
to name the most important individual stars. To help 
with this identification eighteen special Star maps are 
included with a complete table of them. To those who 
wish to become familiar with the details of the night 
sky here is something to help them in their investigations. 











Important Announcement! 


* FOYLES 


New Public 
Libraries 
Department 





Has Moved to 
125 CHARING CROSS RD. 
LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone: GERrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Manager: Mr. J. P. FLOOD 








RAUSCHNING (Anna) No Retreat. Eyre & 


Spottiswoode. 9s. net. 

Emma Rauschning is the wife of Dr. Rauschning 
who joined Hitler's party in 1932, believing the “ new 
order” held the high ideals and could do the great 
things for the German people that their leaders pro- 
pounded. He was elected President of the Danzig 
Senate and he soon saw through the net of the Nazis’ 
lies and intrigues, and through their selfish reasons for 
the ruthless measures the party-leaders proclaimed as 
essential. Dr. Rauschning resigned his high position, 
left the National Socialist Party and began to fight 
against everything that it Stands for. Naturally his life 
was in danger, his wife and children were persecuted, 
they had to leave their farm at Warnau, near Danzig, 
which had been one of the best managed in the district ; 
they were boycotted. People were forbidden to supply 
them with food or do business with them. As time went 
on, conditions grew worse, and there was no other way 
for them but to leave Germany and to join the lot of 
thousands of other refugees from Nazi oppression. 
What is the “‘ little man ” fighting for—and against >— 
Frau Rauschning’s inspiring book gives the answer. 


SANDEMAN (Christopher) Ed. No Music in 
Particular. Letters from a Friend. Mac- 
millan. 15s. net. 

Mr. Hilaire Belloc has written a sonnet on the 
OrcheStra of Life and the title of Mr. Sandeman’s Book 
of Letters is taken from it. The name of the writer of 
the letters does not appear and all we know is that he 
was an intimate friend of the editor’s and that the 
correspondence covers a period of between thirty-five 
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and forty years, approximately from 1902 to 1941. His 
personality, however, Stands out vividly from his 
correspondence, one-sided as it is, for there are no 
replies. In a short notice it is imposgble to do justice 
to the good things contained in the letters which deal 
with a great varicty of subjeéts: music, art, religion, 
politics, travel and more especially botany and the 
flora of various courtries. The writings come from 
many towns and counu..s, amongst them Algeria, 
Florida, Venice, Pekin and other parts of China, 
Seville, Lima and South America generally. Many of 
the passages descriptive of foreign lands were penned in 
London and other parts of the British Isles. Their 
author was a world-wide traveller and his descriptive 
passages are full of the keen enjoyment he took in all 
that he saw. An index of botanical names is included 
and the work should appeal not only to the general 
reader, but espec ially to the nature lover. 

SCHOOLS — 1943. Truman & Knightley. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Here we have the twentieth edition of this popular 
handbook which forms the me st co unplete direétory of 
the schools in Great Britain afranged in order of their 
counties and towns, including the evacuation suppl 
ment which has been a necessary addition during the 
war years. When we compare the volume with earlier 
issugs and remember the present-day, difficulties of 
publishing and the stri€ét requirements of so much type 
to the square inch, the curtailed margins, lack of 
illustration, as well as the scarcity of the art paper on 
which the latter would have to be printed, we must 
point out that the main usefulness of the work is not 
impaired, though it lacks the cloth binding and the 
reneral smartness for which it used to be noted. The 
vreatest deprivation of all is the want of illustration and 
we hope that these may be restored in the next annual 
volume. 

SmirH (Edwin) All the Photo-Tricks. Ways 
and Ideas off the Beaten Track. Illus. The 
Focal Press. tos. 6d. net. 

rhis handb« wok is de servedly in its second edition, 
being full of good things. It gives the secrets of all the 
mysteries. We sit at the cinemas watching the most 
astonishing pictures of people and things in impossible 
situations and after reading Mr. Smith's book we begin 
to understand how the impossible becomes possible. 
rhis applies to ordinary photography of course, not 
only to camera work on films. The pictures clucidate 
the wonders. 

Warr (Margaret) The History of the Parson’s 
Wife. Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 

\pparently the first book on the subject. Treated 
as it is from the personal point of view there is a mass of 
detail about Archbishops’ wives and the wives of minor 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, to say nothing of the wives ot 
some quite ordinary parsons. The chapter on the 
Parson's wife in fiétion is interesting. The absence ot 
an index makes the book almost useless for reference 
purposes. 


FICTION. 


Lre (Jonathan) Mama the Tiger. Lane, The 
Bodley Head. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ handful of survivors from the famous ship 

“The Grosvenor,” which foundered on the rocks off 

Pondoland are trying to reach Capetown. In_ the 





attempt they lose their way in the desert; Mr. Lee 
makes the reader feel the terrible tortures of thirst that 
these men and women endure until at length they arrive 
at a river. They are discovered by a Zulu warrior, 
called “* Beactiful,”” who is anvthing but what his name 
implies. He m=rches them off to his village which is 
ruled by Mama the Tiger, a ferocious, cruel and 
inexpressibly repelling woman. The white people are 
forbidden to leave this savage tribe, until one day a man 
of the “‘Grosvenor” crew heals Mama’s sister's 
dislocation of the jaw, and as a reward manages to 
obtain permission to build a ship to carry them back to 
civilisation. A fascinating tale dealing with weird 
customs and beliefs. 

SANDERS (Bruce) The Scarlet Widow. Jenkins. 

7s. 6d. net. 

\ thriller of first water, or should it be said of 
first oil ? A fight for oil in the Dutch East Indies. The 
Japanese are ready to swoop through the Pacific and 
seize upon their prey. A story of love, hate, greed and 
death. Where does the “ Scarlet Widow ” come in? 
I'hat would be telling! Every reader must find out for 
himself or herself. 

JUVENILE. 
Reriiy (W. K.) Riders of Dry Gulch. Jenkins, 
7s. 6d. net. 

Murders and Mystery on the Range. Boyd Warren 
comes into conflié with outlaws and then the sharp- 
shooting begins. Though warned Warren presses on 
and gets into trouble with both feet—and then some. 
Trouble indeed seems to be his middle name, but then 
that is the gist of these exciting WeStern Stories at which 


Mr. William K. Reilly is an adept. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Messrs. A. H. Stockwell’s new publications 
include the following titles :— 

\cincourt. The Circus and other Poems. Illus. 
Stockwell. 1s. net.—Brazztey (Pauline M.) Poems. 
Stockwell. 4s. net.—Hunr (Neil) The Thistledown 
Fairy Queen’s Party. Stockwell. 3s. 6d. net.—Lopet 
(T. Gibson) Sailor’s Tales. Stockwell. 2s. 6d. net.-- 
Melver (Lily) Curls and the Penalty, and other Stories. 
Stockwell. 3s. 6d. net.—RepDGRAvVE (Nini) Charm 
Stockwell. 4s. net.—SinGu (Adhyatam) The Trembling 
Echo. Stockwell. 3s. 6d. net.—SrronG (Austin) She 
Fights Life’s Battles. Stockwell. 8s. net.—W oopHowvse- 
Lane (W. W.) Strange Salvage. Extraéts trom a Diary 
and From a Dartmoor Cottage. Stockwell. 2s. net. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

\MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLE- 
IN, January, 1943.—ANAIS PAULISTAS DE 
MEDICINA E CIRURGIA, Oétober and November, 
1942. LA LETTRE DE LA FRANCE COM- 
BATTANTE, News of Fighting France, February, 
1943.—THE LIBRARIAN, March, 1943.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT, March-April, 1943.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, March, 194}. 

-THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, February 1, 1943.— 
MORE BOOKS, The Bulletin of the Boston Public 
Library, February, 1943.—-NEW ZEALAND LI 
BRARIES, November, 1942.—OFFICIAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS OF PRESENT-DAY GERMANY, With an 
Outline of the Governmental Struéture of Germany 
(Library of Congress, 1942). 
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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 


ALTHOUGH the aétive European and Asiatic land war has not begun so far as the bulk of the 
English are concerned and there are no visible signs of war’s ending, advantage has been 
taken by many bodies to outline their after-war proposals. Stale as we know that simple 
Statement to be, we want to insist again that no one should be deflected for long from this 
reconstruction problem on the grounds that the decisive phases of war are still before us. 
Improbable as it seems, peace might “ break out” at any time and might be catastrophic 
if tood, clothing, homes and employment were not available on a scale at present scarcely 
dreamed. All the reports on reconstruction we have seen—of the Labour Party, N.A.L.G.O., 
the Educationists, as well as the more national ones, the Beveridge, the Uthwatt and those, 
so far as they exist, of the political parties, have common factors. The imperative of the 
moment is to relate these and to admit without party bias, the grounds of agreement so that 
some sort of work may begin. If this is not done—and who is to do it ?—the whole of reform 
may be suffocated in a mass of indigestible verbiage. Libraries are vital, we say and believe, 
but in the general welter of words the many words of the excellent McColvin Report will 
not have fair consideration we fear. Our readers know that a strong committee of the Library 
Association has been giving assiduous study to the much shorter statement which is to embody 
library aspirations. We hope that it may not be long delayed, although we recognize that 
undue haste might lead to prolonged repentance. 
* *x * * * * 


This note will appear at the moment when some hundreds of candidates undergo the 
six-monthly ordeal of the L.A. examinations. It is somewhat sobering to refleét that this is 
the eighth examination to be held in war-time and some may have reached the end of the 
Final Examination with no experience of the normal peace services of libraries, It is more 
than that; it is a misfortune for such young folk, as the really virile workers have been 
absent for a large part of the time and their substitutes have perhaps acquired a temporary 
valuation which normal conditions would much reduce. Again, teaching has been 
limited and, where given, has proceeded under difficulties, teachers and students being 
interrupted by war duties. Possibly the examiners have had their difficulties, too, which may 
account for some of the faults which a correspondent scrutinized so severely—but not 
unfairly—last month. 

* ~ * * * * 

It is clear, however, that the whole education system of librarianship must have drastic 
revision after the war and, if we are informed aright, the process is being undertaken now. 
This will not mean any penalizing of those who are now partly certificated, of that we are 
certain—nor would it be tolerated—but it will mean for the future aspirant a gradual and 
balanced course ; not one that registers as a qualified person a boy or girl who has been able 
to learn cataloguing and classification, which we admit to be absolutely essential to the 
librarian, but are to him what mechanical drawing is to an engineer. The old six-seétional 
course examination was an infinitely better affair than the present lop-sided caricature, but 
that too would be quite unsatisfactory for modern needs. What libraries need are men 
cultured, technically-equipped and with business training in its best sense, and any system 
which omits any of these qualities will be inadequate. 
Vol. xlv., 520. 
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The service man and woman who will have lost at least four, and it may be several more, 
years at the most critical part of their career must have their training problem cared for most 
thoughtfully. The last war led the L.A. to establish war-time fellowships which were given 
to service men who could complete two-thirds of the full syllabus. It was not a satisfactory 
solution, because ever since these have been known to be incomplete qualifications. What 
will be needed, we think, are concentrated courses at special library schools where, aided by 
public grants, service students may have a full and adequate training. These courses and their 
operation should be planned now, and, as their purpose should be to enable the service 
Students to come abreast of their home-staying competitors, they should be restricted to service 
Students. * + * . * * 

The letter in The Times of April 17 over the joint signatures of the Chairmen of the 
Libraries and Education Committees of Sheffield was well worth writing. It complains that 
while the trained librarian is an essential worker for democracy, “ librarians controlling great 
systems ... have been called up at a time when demands on their service have grown 
enormously.” It complains also that the children’s librarians, who alone can give that auxiliary 
service to young readers, which the very aét of education demands, are called away with 
equal unconcern by the authorities. It is hardly likely that the War Office, the ultimate court 
in these matters, will listen to any such requests. Its attitude to the librarian as such, even in 
connection with service libraries, shows no appreciation of what libraries are. The demand 
for man power we recognize, but in the long-range interests of the nation, librarians should 
Stand side by side with teachers. 

* * * * * * 

Mr. P. ]. Jewson, M.P., has written that the times are in a way favourable for the reading 
of the lighter classics such as The Vicar of Wakefield, and, alas !, they are unobtainable. Outside 
of libraries, yes ; yet even as we write probably scores of copies, unwanted by their owners, 
are being laid on pavements in book-drives. Librarians are alert to save them wherever the 
local conditions allow, but it is worth while calling attention to a major book problem again. 
Mr. Jewson begs publishers to consider reprinting these as there is a great potential demand. 
Alas again, publishers lack the paper and other services to meet great demands of any sort; 
a best-seller is not at present an unmixed blessing to them. To reprint the old means also 
to omit the new. Mr. Jast is doing a good service with his Live Books Resurreéted, but it is 
as a few grains of sand upon a vast sea-shore. 

* * * * * * 

It would be interesting to know what library has the largest percentage of population 
registered as public library readers: probably Worthing has as good a record as any. The 
new Annual Report for 1942-43, which has appeared with admirable promptitude, indicates 
that out of a population of 53,951 there are 29,225 registered borrowers, a percentage of 54.1. 
\s the Kenyon Report in 1927 declared that a library with 12 per cent. of the population so 
registered was not unsuccessful, the Worthing figures are worth notice. The total book issues 


were 741,012, a turnover of 25 books per borrower. 
* a * * * ‘ 

We note in the Council discussion that a member of the Libraries Committee supported 
a cut of £450—a trifle for so wealthy a town—in the New Books and Binding estimate. 
Fortunately his efforts were negatived by a substantial majority. One of the distressing faéts 
about municipal life is that members occasionally serve on committees with whose work 
they are out of sympathy. It is a moot point whether any man should serve on a committee 
who does not intend to promote the work for which that committee exists. In view of the 
Worthing figures, it seems incredible that any member is blind to the necessity of maintaining 
the book stock. * « k * * * 

What children read receives a curious comment from Dr. Lock, in her article on another 
page. It would seem that children are much the same from whatever type of home they may 
come. In two quite different distri€éts of one town, one well-to-do, the pther poor, she has 
found that children apparently read the same type of non-fiction books and in almost exaétly 
the same numbers. This opens up an interesting field for further investigation, as she suggests. 
The similarity is remarkable and we shall be glad to hear from other children’s librarians how 
their own circulation compares with the figures Dr. Lock gives. 
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Special Librarianship: What are its Possibilities ? 


E. J. Hosss, F.L.A. (Librarian, Merton and Morden) (With H.M. Forces), 


“The competent librarian should be as familiar with the essential things in engineering, economics, 
geography, history and so on as he is with English literature masterpieces—and he must know them 
at first hand too.” —McColvin : Public Library System of Great Britain. 

All attention in library affairs is at present centred on Mr. McColvin’s report on the 
Public Library system of Great Britain, and rightly so because the importance of his subject, 
the far-reaching nature of his proposals, the need for improvement in many libraries, and not 
least the worthy manner in which he has carried out an onerous task, al] these put on everyone 
a responsibility to examine his report in detail and with infinite care. It is not sufficient to 
approve or condemn the report in its entirety. There may be mistakes which make it 
unworkable or deficiencies, the removal of which will improve its effectiveness, and it is to 
be hoped that it will call forth, not general, superficial criticism, but a number of detailed 
articles and addresses, each analysing some special feature. 

The purpose here is to consider specialization in librarianship, for others, notably Mr. 
Savage, have also advocated this. Expert knowledge deserves special remuneration and its 
possessor normally goes where he can get this reward and also exercise and develop his 
talents, and we should be quite clear in our minds what degree of expertise libraries require 
and how it is to be utilized. 

If we may take the above quotation literally, the competent librarian must be familiar 
with the essentials of everything, in order, presumably, that he may seleét books and advise 
readers by virtue of his own knowledge of these books’ subjeét matter. Some librarians own 
cars, and some, fewer no doubt, may occasionally look under the bonnet and be familiar with 
the essentials of the mechanism, but most will be wise enough to know that this little learning 
does not equip them to assess the value of a manual of motoring, still less to advise the average 
garage hand, compared with whom they are the veriest tyros. Yet motor mechanics is but a 
small branch of engineering, and if familiarity with this, and also with economics, geography, 
history and so on is the mark of a competent librarian, we must resign ourselves to increasing 
degrees of incompetence as the sciences become more complex and the arts add to their 
already rich store. 

Under the librarian, it is suggested that there should be a Staff, several of whom are 
specialized in different fields of knowledge and that each should have charge of books dealing 
with his subjeé. It will be generally accepted that in a large library, an assistant cannot have 
any real knowledge of the whole stock, and that, by dividing it he may concentrate on a 
special seétion, acquire. a more detailed familiarity and also know, and thus assist more 
understandingly, the readers who use his section regularly. This is, however, subjeé to one 
most important consideration—the assistant must have tact and an ever present sense of his 
own limitations. 

Even in the larger library units which are proposed, it would not be possible to employ 
people whose subject knowledge and prattical experience could stand comparison with that 
of many of the readers. We are unlikely to see the employment of assistants who, by virtue 
of their own knowledge can say that a book is a good one, or, by conversation with a reader, 
can assess his powers and limitations. 

There is a great need to have some authority for recommending a book, in faét for having 
it in the library at all, and, at present, there is too often no such authority to be called on. We 
are lucky if Sir Arthur Keith, who sometimes reviews for the Sunday Times, says that a book 
on biology is a good one, for who is there in the library profession to say otherwise ? If the 
A.S.L.1.B. quarterly list recommends a book it has to be sufficient for most of us, even though 
we may have a fair layman’s knowledge of the subjeét. 

Our requirement is not the employment of specialists in library staffs, but we that should 
always be able to get any book adequately, reliably and impartially reviewed by men and 
women whose authority in their special fields of knowledge is undisputed. 

Some years ago Mr. Stanley Snaith ran a series in the Library Assistant entitled “ A 
Review of Reviewers.” It is a theme which might with advantage be expanded considerably 
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for it is no small part of a librarian’s equipment that he should know reviewers, their status, 
and the value which should be attached to their reviews of books. 

A most worthy objeé& for the Library Association’s attention is to bring about an improve- 
ment in the standard of book reviewing which, from the librarian’s point of view leaves much 
to be desired. The present method is not likely to produce the best results :—publishers, in 
order to make their books known, send copies to whatever journals they think desirable, 
leaving each journal to obtain a review from someone among the number of persons who 
regularly review in their columns. 

Reviewing is not a particularly remunerative vocation, though the payment made for 
the review may be supplemented by the sale of the review copy. It is, in the main, a Side line 
to other literary work and too many critics tend to write an essay on a subjeé& rather than to 
detail the merits and defeéts of the book under review. This is no doubt well devised to 
attract people who want something to read, but the librarian does not want to be told about the 
importance or interest of a subject—he should judge that for himself—he wants to know how 
completely and reliably the book deals with the subjeét and to put it on the shelves in confidence 
that it adds materially to the library’s store of information. 

Is there any way in which the standard of book-reviewing can be raised and the type of 
review which librarians require made available ? It could be done if reviewing were made 
more lucrative and men and women who are specialists in their fields of knowledge were 
attracted to the work. The following scheme might bring about this. 

Some suitable body would build up a panel of persons qualified to review books, and 
publishers would be invited to send new publications to that body for review. If they did 
not wish to do this a copy would be purchased. It is something after the idea of the numerous 
books clubs, except that the panel would need to be much more authoritative than any book 
club can gather together. In course of time it would come to be looked on as a distinétion to 
be on the panel. The reviews could be sold to any journals which desired them at terms 
comparable to the amount now paid to reviewers, and those not so published made available 
to librarians in weekly lists. It is possible that many journals would continue to get their 
own reviews but at the same time giving an extract from the specialists’ evaluation. A 
fundamental need would be that reviewers of high standing should be on the panel, so that a 
favourable review constituted a hall-mark of excellence. 

The appropriate body or bureau would, of course, have to be financed and, apart from 
the sale of reviews, subscriptions would be needed from libraries, universities, learned societies 
and firms interested in the production of good books. I am not here attempting to estimate 
what the cost would be, that would have to be considered by a committee of the Library 
Association but it would have to be very great not to be worth while. A library which has 
not got good, reliable books on its shelves can never be anything but ineffective and it is 
worth a considerable sum to ensure that the best books are purchased. 

This scheme is put forward as an alternative—a better alternative—to the employment 

of subject specialists on library staffs. After all, we must not get away from the faét that the 
information which the reader obtains, be it good or bad, depends on the book he reads and 
on his own capabilities, and not on those of the assistant who hands it to him. The assessment 
of a book’s worth by an expert would surely recommend it far more substantially than ever 
will be the approval of a librarian—unless, of course, it happens to be a book on library 
practice. 
I want to make it unmistakably clear that this is no contention that librarians do not need 
a high standard of natural endowment and educational and professional training. These are 
essential, but there is in Mr. McColvin’s proposals the germ of a suggestion that librarians 
should become teachers, and this is highly undesirable. A library’s task is to collect the right 
books, and, by means of a classification and a catalogue which has detailed annotations based 
on the specialist’s reviews, to get these books to the people who need them. Then its task is 
done and it should not be impossible of achievement. 

Librarians and assistants need a general and extensive rather than a detailed knowledge ; 
a knowledge not so much of the various subjeéts as of their relative importance, both intrinsic 
and contemporary. It is, for instance, quite possible to realize the importance of the plastics 
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industry without having a scientific knowledge of synthetic resins, or of the value of field 
sports without being a crack footballer or cricketer. 

If the above contentions are acceptable we ought at present to have reserved judgment 
about the desirability of specialist library workers. If, on the one hand, they are genuine 
experts in their subjects, it is almost certain that their talents will be inadequately rewarded and 
only partially utilized, whereas, on the other hand, unless their specialization lifts them well 
above the general level, their assessment of books will not be trustworthy and they will often 
be in the position of attempting to advise and assist people whose knowledge far exceeds 
their own. 


Notes on the “‘ Problem” of Children’s Literature 
By C. B. Murret Lock, B.A., Ph.D., A.L.A. 


A RECENT correspondence in Time and Tide has again emphasised the problem of children’s 
literature, and before adding a few notes of our own on this so-called problem let us briefly 
examine the salient points of this correspondence. A veritable hornets’ nest was disturbed by 
Lord David Cecil’s well-meant remarks on the difficulties facing those parents who desired to 
buy books for their children’s Christmas presents. He was thence led on to some (possibly too 
sweeping) statements to the detriment of modern junior fiction, as compared with the 
Molesworth-Nesbit type, fi€tion which eschews imagination and emotion, and deals only with 
practical, everyday realism. 

Replies to this challenge came from authors, librarians, parents and representatives of the 
junior readers in question, but though interesting points were raised, little of definite value 
transpired, for with few exceptions, the writers had either some particular axe to grind or were 
considering only one aspect of the problem. Replies from librarians were particularly 
disappointing. For instance, what does ‘‘ Children’s Librarian” mean by the assertion that 
“ it is not surprising that the morbid produéts of an earlier age should be left unread upon the 
shelves of our libraries ?” If the “ morbid produéts ” include the classics of Mrs. Molesworth 
and E. Nesbit, facts of issues do not support her, for they still take eee among the 
favourites. If on the other hand, she merely means the ullage which forms a fair percentage of 
the literary output of every age, and is to be matched to-day by much children’s literature that 
should go rather to the Salvage Committee—then all we can say is that they should have been 
withdrawn from her shelves long ago. The following statement, found in a recent article on 
Children’s Books, 1942, referring appreciatively to a particular book, may stand here without 
comment—*“ children find a kind of morbid enjoyment in pitying the ill-treated hero.” 

The one contributor who seemed to touch anywhere near the centre of the problem was 
the mother of two boys, whose literary tastes were diametrically opposed. Here, surely, is the 
key to the whole discussion. Children are individual in all their tastes, particularly in their 
reading, as adults are, and given a free choice, some will choose modern gangster thrillers, 
others will prefer an old-fashioned tale. The point that should be emphasised is that only the 
good books in each class should be available—there are enough of them—and that adequate 
guidance be given to children, by librarians in particular, not by trying to force them to read 
what we think they should, but by seeing to it that their own tastes lead them naturally to the 
highest values. 

It cannot be denied that if a child has the urge to read it will read whatever is at hand, 
however hard the going—witness this testimony from a little girl about a century ago'. “ As 
soon as I could read I had free access to an excellent medical library, the gloom of which 
was brightened by a few shelves of theological works ...and tempered by a volume or 
two of Blackstone ; but outside of these, which were emphatically not the stuff my dreams 
were made of, I can only remember a certain little walnut book-case hanging on the wall 
of the family sitting-room. It had but three shelves, yet all the mysteries of love and life and 
death were in the score of well-worn volumes that stood there side by side; and we turned 
to them, year after year, with undiminished interest, The number never seemed small, the 


” 


Stories never grew tame... 
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Kate Wiggin was an enthusiastic supporter of children’s “ rights.” She believed nothing 
was too good for them, and of course, we believe that too. But are we seeing to it that in the 
matter of their early reading, children have only the best 7, Nowadays, they have considerably 
more deference paid to their individuality than had this little girl nearly a century ago, and 
the realisation of responsibility in providing adequate reading has proportionally increased. 
Immediately before the war, upwards of 1,500 new junior books were published each year, 
and one wonders whether the other extreme has not been reached, of books being produced 
in such numbers as to prejudice the standard of subjeét, style and format. 

Children of similar ages and dispositions in succeeding generations like the same types 
of books. Little Kate Wiggin, for instance, treasured (among others which a modern child 
would not, through lack of anything else, be forced to read) Water Babies, Arabian Nights, 
Gulliver’s Travels—which will be certain favourites always. To these we would add very 
many others. Admittedly, the really great child’s book is as rare as the adult masterpiece, and 
it would be foolish to expeét the flow of masterpieces to be maintained. Surely, then, it would 
be better to expend more of the talent both of authors and publishers, which is at present 
given to new creations, on re-editing older “ Best-sellers ” with good illustrations, modern 
printing and attractive bindings. 

Granted then, that we are now fully aware of and catering for a large junior reading 
public, the next point to consider is the quality of junior literature available. Certain standards 
must be observed in the treatment of subjeét, general style and, for want of a better word, the 
whole “ tone ” of the book. Non-fiétion should be as accurate, straight-forward and interesting 
as possible, fiction, wholesome and varied, and all of them well-illustrated and attractive to 
look at. The value of well-chosen or imaginative illustrations cannot be over-estimated, not 
only in the Tiny Tots books, where they play a great part in actually helping the child to 
read, but in all the informative books read by the growing child. To-day many young readers 
will not like Tenniel’s illustrations to A/ice, but will get excited over the Snow White type of 
pictures, largely owing to their bright colours. The use of good paper should also be stressed, 
and of readable print. | well remember repeated attempts to read Ivanhoe in double columns 
of small type ! 

Most children have a latent good taste and librarians have the opportunity of fostering 
it in at least one direétion. The process will have to be one of gradual abolition of the inferior 
quality, which will be accomplished we hope, as publishers find that the better quality does 
pay, for while there will always be profit in cheap books, it is up to the influential librarians 
not to give them their support. In the matter of binding, librarians have their opportunity. 
Durability is happily no longer the only operative consideration,,and most junior shelves 
are attractive with gay, not garish, colours. 

Style is a matter of great moment, and by style I mean not only the avoidance of actual 
grammatical errors, but in a wider sense, closely allied to the whole mental tone of the book 
Once we have realised that the books we read in childhood—when our whole horizon is being 
widened and every faculty strains to absorb new experiences—make a profound impression 
that can never be repeated later, there can be no doubt of the importance of quality in junior 
literature. There is no denying that children on occasion find undesirable things to read, 
but in most cases they will not understand and no harm is done. | am speaking here only of 
books written purposely for children when certain standards should be kept in view. Side 
by side with the omission of slang words and expressions that we would not wish children 
to repeat in their talk, | would put the omission of such unnecessary remarks as this, of a 
brother a year or two senior, “ .. . in that sneering superior way that elder brothers have...” 

Writing for children is a great responsibility if we have any ideals at all in training them 
in good taste, manners and a decent attitude to others, animals and nature. There are 
unfortunately many little people whose parents from one cause or another, do not pull their 
weight in this kind of training. Such children abound in very poor working-class distriéts, 
for instance, and they read just as much as more well-to-do children, consequently the 
potentialities for good results from their reading are correspondingly great. Lewis Carroll, 
Charles Kingsley, Kipling, Kenneth Grahame, Richard Jefferies—all these have captured 


| Children’s Rights : Kate Douglas Wiggin. 1894, 
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the magic of life for little folks, in dearly-loved pages that are as Stimulating as the sunshine 
and as fresh as an apple orchard, no matter how often one returns to them. They demonstrate 
the ideals of subjeé and style I have tried to note above ; in their work moreover, is a curious 
and fascinating blend of fact and fancy. Psychologists are credited with stating that if children 
use their imaginations, they become morbid, introspective, day-dreamy. On the other hand, 
I know a little chap to whom A/ice was forbidden as “ silly rubbish! ”, and cigarette cards 
were banished because they wasted his time—and I have seen the result! What are school- 
lessons, wireless talks and all the non-fiction books for but to teach the little ones faéts ? What 
does daily life teach them as they grow, but realism ? Let them have Aladdin, Hans Anderson, 
the White Rabbit, Mowgli and Toad to keep them company, so that they grow up with some 
sunshine and enchantment in their hearts to guard against the “ slings and arrows.” 


A word here regarding the treatment of history in fiction. Many historical tales are very 
good, but attention should be drawn to the few that are not, and which nevertheless, have a 
wide circulation. It is not enough for an author to decide in his own mind that his story shall 
be placed, say, in the days of Queen Elizabeth, at the same time omitting to state the fact in 
the book. As an example, I have a book in front of me, of which I have read more than 
fifty pages without coming to the slightest guide to period. I recognised Queen Bess by the 
frills round her neck in the frontispiece—even that carried no word of explanation—and 
subsequently I met “ local colour ” and allusions sprinkled here and there. Writing an adult 
historical novel usually calls for considerable research, the author takes pains to set his scene 
carefully. Surely the responsibility in writing for children is infinitely greater, seeing that 
wrong impressions will remain in a small child’s mind uncorreéted until some later date, by 
its own knowledge or experience. The result of such loose, careless writing must be to 
encourage the “ mixing ” of historical periods, while the best one can hope for this sort of 
Story is that the child will enjoy it for its own sake, apart from the historical background. This 
is but a negative result, whereas good historical fiction could prove a valuable adjuné to 
history lessons and history books. 

In the field of children’s non-fiction reading, there is great scope for further research. 
Without elaborating the matter here, it may be interesting, in conclusion, to append the 
following figures, compiled from the issues of two branch libraries situated in distrié&s of 
very different types. A. is a well-to-do middle-class suburb, B. a poor distri, centred chiefly 
on a factory nucleus, yet these were the percentages of their reading calculated for the Dewey 
main classes, over a twelvemonth period :— 


. A. B. 
° ‘ 5 3 
I -- we I 
2 I = 1 
3 12 = 14 
4 I bee I 
5 17 ane 13 
6 mem 20 “ve 25 
7 5 an 6 
8 12 se 14 
9 26 one 22 


EIGHTEEN months ago, the first of the N.B.C. Children’s Book Weeks—subsequently known 
as the ‘‘ Malden experiment ”—was held in the Malden Public Library. Destined to be the 
forerunner of many popular Book Weeks in other parts of the country, it proved a great 
success and a “ repeat performance’ was indicated. A second Malden Children’s Book 
Week was therefore organized—this time by the libfary authorities themselves, under the 
able direétion of Miss Hilda Jennings—and proved in every way as successful as the earlier 
one, It was held from April 5-10. 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Drar GLAUCON, 
Loox Our! 
I expect you are keeping a close watch on your books. Certainly |am. Books are scarce 
and dear. The temptation to steal textbooks and novels is almost irresistible. Booksellers 
are losing, and we must expeét to do so. War demoralizes. 


Worps, Worps, Worps. 

Just as your letter, in which you write about inaccurate reading, came to hand, I was in 
the middle of The Tyranny of Words by Stuart Chase. We have been lachrymose about bombed 
libraries, and about the destruction of books in the salvage campaign. Now Mr. Chase 
bludgeons us with the argument that few books of any kind are worth a bilberry. 


He advocates the study of semantics. He argues that until speakers and writers use 
words to which they attach precise meanings, and which have exaétly the same meanings for 
their hearers and readers, there can be no intelligible communication. A teacher, for example, 
tries to impart knowledge in words which have certain meanings—often cloudy meanings—to 
him, and different meanings or no meanings at al] to the children who hear him. Mr. Chase 
thinks that this failure of communication between man and man is one of the chief causes of 
our troubles in this unhappy world. The semanticist believes that the day will come when 
every word we use will have the same meaning for every one. Until then we not only lack 
the tool for communicating thought, but we propagate error and misunderstanding. 

He asked his friends to tell him ‘‘ what ‘ fascism’ meant to them, what kind of picture 
came into their minds when they heard the term.” He quotes about forty “ sample reaétions,” 
in which there are “ at least fifteen distinguishable concepts.” (One of his friends was a 
librarian, by the way, who said that fascism meant to him: ‘ They overturn things.” Nota 
very intelligent librarian, I’m afraid.) How then is it possible to discuss fascism, or any 
subjeé&, when to Bill a word means one thing and to Jack another ? 


Mr. Chase’s argument is not new. His cure, however, is impracticable. Wait until 
‘ fascism,” ‘‘ education,” ‘‘ freedom” and every other word, mean precisely the same to 
everyone speaking the same language, let alone to those speaking other languages! We might 
as well become Trappists. And | would go Trappist, too, if every pneumatic tyre in politics, 
press, and pulpit would go with me. Mr. Chase slurs over, if he does not forget, the tact that 
racial enemies, religious seétaries, political partisans, and many other people, don’t want to 
convey their thought to others. Language is meant to deceive more than to enlighten. If we 
overthrow the tower of Babel, and revise language so that every word in it has the same 
significance to everyone we must begin again. What a prospect! And as soon as we begin 
again every self-seeker and political rabble-rouser will set to work trying to make us believe 
that daisies are buttercups. 

I don’t recommend this book to librarians. It’s unsettling. Having read it, I can believe 
nothing. Adopt his plan and we should be out of a job until a new library of misleading books 
had been written. But his book is one of several that, at bottom, question the value of books. 
Nowadays such questioning is natural. Readers are questioning. Not long ago a reader, 
well-known to me as an earnest seeker after truth about European affairs, brought back the 
last book on this subjeét that he had read, and said wearily : ‘* No more. I don’t know what to 
believe. I’m not surprised that the brains of public men and authors are addled!” My 
sympathies are with Pontius Pilate. 


\RE WE FREE TO SELECT BOOKS ? 

But let us try a little exercise in Mr. Chase’s method applied to our own questions. A 
prominent librarian told me that he had complete freedom in selecting books. What he meant 
was that his committee left the buying of books to him. For what is freedom? Clearly no 
librarian is free in his selection. The first selection of books is by publishers, who decide what 
shall be published, In former days they pondered the question whether they could earn a 
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BOOK AUCTION RECORDS 


A PRICED AND ANNOTATED QUARTERLY 
RECORD OF LONDON, EDINBURGH, 
GLASGOW AND AMERICAN 
BOOK AUCTIONS 


The indispensable Guide to the Current Values of Old Books, each volume giving 14,000 quotations approx. 











SUBSCRIPTION 30/- NET PER ANNUM, POST FREE 


Either in 4 Quarterly Parts, or as a cloth bound Annual Volume 
Now Ready :-— Vol. 38 for 1940-41, £1 105. net. 
In the Press :-—Vol. 39. 
THE THIRD GENERAL INDEX, covering Vols 21-30, Price {5 55. net. 
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(sole Proprietors and Publishers) 
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COMMENDED NEW BOOKS 


CAROLINE HARTLEY. Jane PETRE 8/6 net. 


An original novel of psychological interest. Discontent and loneliness lead to an illicit romance 
| and intrigue, which result in disillusionment and inevitable suffering 


SHE FIGHTS LIFE’S BATTLES. Austin Strone 8/- net 


\ vivid picture of individual effort. Ann, a pioneer in one of our Dominions, tackles life—and 


















lives it with success 


THIS PETTY PACE. ANTHONY RAWLINS 4/- net. 


An entertaining description of life in the Army, told with humour and charm—a most enjoyable 


| work of general appeal and interest 
CURLS AND THE PENALTY. Lity McIver 3/6 net. 
| Nine absorbing stories of romance and adventure—for general reading 

THE THISTLEDOWN FAIRY QUEEN’S PARTY. Neit Hunt 3/6 net. 


A story for the children concerning the exciting adventures of some balls. The original 
characters will charm the little folk 
ROMANCE AND REALITY. Geratpine Dick 2/6 net. 
An Anglo-Indian romance. A touch of humour, Victorian reminiscences, and a blend of 
| topical interest 
SAILOR’S TALES. T. Gipson Lope 2/6 net. 
Five stories told by an old Salt to adventure-loving boys. Exciting, bold adventures 
Enchanting for young people 
THE ROCK CALLED HADES. |. J. FunK 2/6 net. 
\ fascinating story of ranch life in British Columbia. A strong love clement. An entertaining 


and wholesome romance 


PEACE WEAPON. Dorian WILLIAMS 2/6 net. 
Commendatory foreword by Sir Cyril Norwood \ very sane and sensible treatise on 
Education. Constructive, fresh, and enthusiastic 
OUTLINES OF BALKAN HISTORY. M. Exizasetn Roserts 2/- net. 
\ concise and comprehensive history of the Balkan States--enlightening and of peculiar 
interest at this time These books may be ordered of any Bookseller or Library. | 
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fe Publishers: ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL Ltd., Elms Court, Ilfracombe, N. Devon ———"' 
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profit on a book. Now they ask the same question with another question added : Is the book 
likely to be a best-seller ? They try to pick winners. Naturally. We must select within their 
selection : is that freedom ? But that’s not the whole story. They spend more on advertising 
their favourites in the race than on others. They back winners if they can. Books mo 
advertised are most prominently reviewed. Books not advertised are rarely reviewed. Again, 
publishers’ travellers are instructed to push those books on which most advertisement money 
is spent, and which have therefore had the most favourable reviews. Compare the space taken 
for book advertisements with the reviews, and note how rarely the books issued by lavishly- 
advertising publishers are adversely criticized. Hence publishers’ advertisers and travellers 
and cautious reviewers combine to boost winners ; that is, to select money-makers within 
the whole number of books selected for publishing. 

All this boosting stirs up the borrowing public to demand books that we feel bound to 
supply. If the public insist upon having a book we argue that it is our duty to satisfy them. 
Don’t they pay the piper ? Yet half the books the public demand they wouldn’t want had 
they not been pushed and shoved by quick-fire advertisers, subservient reviewers, and 
booksellers, not to speak of authors’ coteries. How much “ freedom ” is left to the librarian 
in selecting ? Precious little. In our reports we do not refer to good books, but to books 
‘in demand.” If we didn’t supply books in demand our issues would flop. Freedom, eh? 
We do what we’re told. 

Jazz CEREBRATION. 

Winifred Holtby “ always thought that a background of rhythmic sound was extremely 
helpful to hard work, because it cut out unusual noises that tended to distract attention. 
Indeed, during the last months of her life, when she was writing South Riding, she worked to 
the accompaniment of a wireless programme.” 

The suggestion is worth considering. Let’s have brighter and better reference libraries, 
Study to a dance band ? Why not ? Isn’t South Riding a good book ? If such writing can come 
out of rhythm, ought not the L.A. to petition the B.B.C. for a special wave length and 
continuous ragtime and swing from ten to nine daily ? Public relations, by Jove! Readers 
and staff might be encouraged, at intervals, to shove each other round the study tables for the 
good of their livers. Worse ideas have come out of Yorkshire. Which city will lead the way : 
Manchester, Sheffield, or Birmingham ? Birmingham, for a wager. 


EXAMINATIONS AGAIN. 


| have little to say in reply to your notes on examiners’ reports. I agree that all of them, 
even those on classification and cataloguing, should be in the form of model answers, which 
would enable everyone in the L.A. to judge of the value of the exams., and, better than 
anything else, would help candidates to train for them. Besides the answers, if published in 
pamphlet form and kept in print, would bring revenue. The L.A. is so keen on the ducats 
that I’m surprised this point has not been thought of. 


Live Booxs RESURRECTED. 


A good many years ago Mr. Jast suggested that the L.A. should publish books that were 
out of print and worth resurreéting. It was too sane a proposal to win support, and nothing 
was done. (The objection to getting things done is that when done they can no longer be 
talked about.) Earlier than that the Pratt Institute Library of Brooklyn published a model 
edition of Trollope’s The Warden, no satisfactory edition then being obtainable in America. 
I bought six copies, and wish I had had more, for it turned out to be both a good-looking and 
a durable book. 

| hope that Mr. Jast’s series will be successful. Any book by the author of Our Village 
is worth reading, and Be/ford Regis ought to stand beside her more famous book, if only for 
its literary style. The Adventures of Haji Baba in England was never as popular as that classic 
Hapji Baba of Ispaban, perhaps because the main idea, England seen through the eyes of an 
Oriental, had been used before by Goldsmith in Citizen of the World and by Montesquieu in 
Lettres Persanes, But Morier knew Persia well, and as he seems to have got under the skin of 
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the Persian, the views of his assumed Oriental in England really seem to be from a foreign 
Sandpoint. The result is an interesting and humorous book. 

The series might be helped by including a few classic thrillers; mo matter whether 
Zenodotus objects. For example, Braddon’s Lady Audley’s Secret has long been out of print. 
It is a far better sensational novel than most of those concoéted to-day, in tone thoroughly 
modern, and altogether a sound piece of literary workmanship, quite equal to The Moonstone 
and The Woman in White. The English is good, plain, flowing prose ; Conrad tells us that he 
learned to write from it. Though Trollope’s works have been reprinted in The World’s Classics 
a few might be worth including in Mr. Jast’s library edition; not the Barset novels, which 
have attained de /uxe dignity, but perhaps The Eustace Diamonds and The Belton Estate. One or 
two of Rhoda Broughton’s novels ought to be considered: Be/inda, for example, with its 
portrait of Mark Pattison as Prof. Forth. Is Meadows Taylor’s admirable Story of My Life not 
a good addition to the Indian shelf ? His Confessions of a Thug has recently been reprinted in 
abbreviated form. 

That reminds me. Has’no-one the courage to cut down some of the old longwinded books 
that authors spun out because they were compelled to deliver stories of the right serial length ? 
Trollope is good, but more people would read him if his padding were cut out. If omissions 
are always indicated by . . ., and nothing is added, what harm would be done ? 

Why do some books survive and others not 2? One of the old Minerva Press novels, 
Children of the Abbey, published in 1796 or 1798 by Mrs. R. M. Roche, is still obtainable, or 
was until recently. The veriest trash that ever was ; old-fashioned almost as soon as it was 
born. Yet enormously popular for nearly a century. 

PIONEERS. 

New books of the right kind are scarce, and I’ve pretty well exhausted my re-reading of 
old books. However, this week I’ve been started on a fresh line by Margery Perham and 
]. Simmons, who have edited African Discovery: an Anthology of Exploration (Faber, 12s. 6d.). 
This excellent book, with 16 illustrations and 10 maps, contains extraéts from the narratives 
of celebrated African explorers, linked together with biographical matter and summaries of 
the explorations. What good reading is in these old books. I should like to see similar 
anthologies—if as well edited—on Australian and Canadian exploration. 

\t the same time I hit upon Morison’s Christopher Columbus, Joo pages and excellent 
maps for a guinea (Oxford Press). This is a new kind of book. The author, sailing in vessels 
of about the same size as those of Columbus, at different times has followed the tracks of the 
famous voyages, and has tried to see the adventure to some extent through the eyes of the 
explorer and his companions. I should like to follow the track of Sir Francis Drake in the 
same way. Can you imagine a more delightful preparation for writing a biography ? Alas, 
such work must always be heavily subsidized. However, there are few better ways of spending 
money, and I hope the subsidizers will be encouraged by the good fortunes of this venture. 

Most subsidized books are dull. This is a thrilling book; every page holds. I have 
only seen the guinea edition, which is suitable for lending libraries. The two-volume edition, 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea, has copious notes and many pages of navigational data, and seems 
better for reference libraries. 

SACKCLOTH AND ASHES. 

In peace all the representatives of our institutions are greasy with complacency. “ All 
well 2’ All’s well, and God’s in his Heaven!” In war they fall crack on their knees and 
how] repentance, wetting their pants with sploshing tears. But I didn’t expect to find the 
Jockey Club among them. However, that Club has appointed a Post-War Racing Reorganiza- 
tion Committee—crumbs, how familiar it sounds !—which has reported in favour of fewer, 
bigger and better library systems—sorry, I mean racecourses. The reorganization will (I 
quote) “ involve a vast amount of money ”—it usually does !—most of which is to come from 
fewer, but bigger and better totes. Not from the Gov’ment ? Not this time. I can’t understand 
such modesty. Has it not been made clear that books—dash it, I mean races—keep up the 
morale of the people in war ? Isn’t it justifiable to subsidize them ? 

I’ve not heard that the Burglar’s Corporation is planning fewer, but bigger and better 
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burglaries yet, but it will. Every one of these schemes has the same objeé&: the big must eat 
the little. Do you remember Little Billee ? 

There were three sailors of Bristol city 

Who took a boat and went to sea, 

But first with beef and captain’s biscuits 

And pickled pork they loaded she. 

There was gorging Jack and guzzling Jimmy, 

And the youngest he was little Billee. 

Now when they got as far as the Equator 

They’d nothing left but one split pea. 

To gorging Jack says guzzling Jimmy, 

** We've nothing left ; us must eat we.” 

Says gorging Jack to guzzling Jimmy, 

“ With one another we shouldn’t agree ! 

“ There’s little Bill, he’s young and tender, 

We’re old and tough, so let’s eat he.” 

But those who read the ballad in their childhood will not forget the end of it. 
PHAEDRUS, 
DeEAR ERATOSTHENES, 
Hun, status ! 

I can only send a brief note this month and it must be in reply to Mr. Sayers, who accuses 
me of Stating that “ some librarians are paid more than they are worth.” What I wrote was: 
‘* Seventy-five per cent. of the work we do is the issue of twopenny trash, and we are grossly 
overpaid for doing it.” For doing that ; if we did our true work we should not be overpaid. 
Our Status is low because so much of our work is on the bar-tending level. We’re literary 
barmen, three parts of our time. Mr. Sayers can argue until the cows come home, but he 
won’t alter the stark faét that the fiction section and the newspaper room have kept our Status 
low; rightly low. Now I must get back to my bar-tending. 

ZENODOTUS. 





We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “* Le-vrERS ON OuR AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Liprary Wor.p. 








A cotrespondent has written: ‘Are not some of the writers of Letters on Our Affairs 
completely reckless in their words ? The one who declares that our children’s libraries lead 
only to twopenny libraries : isn’t he specially so ? Here is a list of the children’s books I read 
last year. | affirm they are as good as any but the supreme books for the young of the past— 
Alice, Robinson Crusoe and Gulliver are as ‘ far stars that come into sight once in a century ’— 
and they have style and artistry. Ransome is not here but his works are on the best level. 
Zenodotus must not write what is demonstrably untrue. 


M. E. Atkinson. Challenge to Adventure Kit Higson. Cop Shooter 
Kitty Barne. May I Keep Dogs ? Violet Needham. Stormy Petre/ 
Averil Demuth. Siva Gypsies David Severn. Rick Afire 
Muriel Denison. Susannah Rides Again Geoffrey Trease. Grey Adventurer 
Marjorie Dixon. Ranaway Boy E. H. Young. River Holiday.” 
G. B. Evens. Romany Books 


AIRGRAPHS IN 1871 
Microscopic PHoroGraPpx Pur To Goon Usr.—Paris is said to contain 1,400 trained pigeons, 
so that there is a prospect of obtaining news by this means as long as the siege lasts. On the 
17th ult., a pigeon arrived from Tours with a small sheet of paper, on which a government 
dispatch and 116 private letters were photographed in microscopic charaéters—The 
~/thographer, 1871, 
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By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries 
KIDDERMINSTER Public Library.—Annual Re- 
port for year ending 31St March, 1943. 
Borough Librarian, .. W. Horsfall, F.L.A. 
Population (est.), 35,920. Rate, 3.32d. Total 
Stock, 24,259. Additions, 5,013.W ithdrawals 
3,059. Total Issue,321,110. Borrowers, 14,075 

The Borough Librarian is away on attive service, 
but the Library is carrying on the good work as this 
brief report shows. Book circulation during last yeat 
exceeded all records by many thousands, totalling 
47,003 more than in the previous year and being more 
than double that of six years ago. No Statistics are 
available concerning the Reference Library which is 
in the process of being re-classified. A successful 
“Children’s Book Week ’’ brought in 162 new readers. 
Port EvizaBETH Public Library.—g4th Annual 

Report for year ending 31st December, 1942. 
Librarian and Secretary, H. Edge. Total 
Stock, 72,708. Additions, 2,665. With- 
drawals, 289. Total Issue, 181,856. Sub- 
scribers and Borrowers, 4,550. Subscrip- 
tions received, £2,751. 

Remarkable progress is reported in the year being 
reviewed, and records show that the Library well main- 
tained its position as the most used in the Cape Province. 
Over 7oo new readers were enrolled last year, and sub- 
scriptions were increased by £599. Circulation figures 
are 35,393 higher than in the previous year, all classes 
of literature showing greatly increased usage. Ex- 
tended provision has been made for juvenile readers. 
The Library Authorities record their pleasure at the 
bequest of £1,000 under the will of the late Sir Edgar 
Walton, K.C.M.G. A ‘‘ Walton Memorial Room ” 
has been eStablished. 

CaPETOWN SoutTH AFRICAN Public Library.— 
The Annual Report of the South African 
Public Library for 1942 shows that the work 
of the library has increased in all depart- 
ments. The number of books lent was 
161,581, an increase of 25 per cent., and 
1,406 new members joined, compared with 
879 in 1941. Altogether 6,525 new volumes 
were added to the library during the year. 
Subscribers took out 73,348 works of fiction, 
an increase of 13,01¢ compared with the 
previous year. History, travel and bio- 
graphy also showed an appreciable increase 
—25,097 volumes were issued, compared 
with 23,007 in 1941. Students of fine and 
useful arts took out 7,286 volumes. The 
most remarkable increase was in the litera- 
ture and philology section. The figures for 
1941 were almost doubled. No fewer than 
18,501 books were issued, compared with 


9,335 IN 1941. 





The report indicates that the library has taken the 
lead in all movements for the general betterment of 
libraries in the Cape and the Union, including the 
Society for Book Distribution’s rural scheme and the 
work of the Cape Libraries Extension Association. The 
trustees point out that the lending aétivities of both 
national libraries tend to swamp the energies of their 
Staffs, and these activities should be administered and 
financed separately from those of a national charaéter. 
They express the opinion that this cannot be achieved 
in Cape Town until the municipality assumes responsi- 
bility, with or without Provincial support, for a_rate- 
supported lending library system for the whole of the 
Cape Peninsula, organized on modern lines. 


Topicalities 
Edited by E. R. McCo vin 
(The Polytechnic) 

From BETHNAL GREEN comes an 
attractive four-page list of ‘ New Books.” 
As usual with Bethnal Green lists the annota- 
tions are excellent. The BRENTFORD AND 
CHISWICK quarterly booklist for April con- 
tains an article by Colin Brooks, Editor of 
“ Truth,” on Economics in a Public Library. 
BRIGHTON Public Art Gallery and Museum 
has recently held an Exhibition of Water- 
colours, “ Recording Britain,” depicting the 
Southern Counties of England, including 
Sussex, water-colours by Charles Knight, 
R.W.S., R.O.1.; Adrian Hill, R.B.A., R.O.I. ; 
Russell Flint, R.A., P.R.W.S.; Rowland 
Hilder, R.I., S.M.A.; and Alfred Hayward ; 
commissioned by the Pilgrim Trust and circu- 
lated by C.E.M.A. A special leéture and ex- 
hibition to commemorate the centenary of the 
death of Robert Southey was arranged at 
BRISTOL PUBLIC LIBRARIES; the cata- 
logue of the exhibition is a useful bibliography. 
Reading lists on other lectures arranged at 
Bristol include ‘“‘Art in War-time,” ‘‘ The 
Merchant Navy Goes to War,” and “‘ Science 
in War-time.” BURTON-UPON-TRENT 
“ Readers’ Handbook” for January is the 
first issue since the death of Mr. M. H. B. 
Mash, the well-known librarian, and it con- 
tains a brief tribute to him. The Burton-upon- 
Trent Library indeed owes a great debt to 
him for his able work over so many years. 
From CARDIFF PUBLIC LIBRARIES comes 
a most useful list of books on gardening, 
poultry, rabbits, food preserving, etc., entitled 
“From Garden to Kitchen.” I think of the 
material to hand this month this list is the most 
likely to prove of value to other librarians. 
HALIFAX heads its March “‘ Readers’ Guide ” 
with an extract from John Brophy’s “ Britain 
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Needs Books.” The April issue contains an 
article on “ Re-educating the Nazi.” ISLING- 
TON PUBLIC LIBRARIES has the usual 
careful seleétion. In LEICESTER’S Librarv 
Bulletin. Mr. H. A. 
Vaughan College, writes on the Problems of 
Reconstruction which is followed by a classified 
list of books on Reconstruétion. SUNDER- 
LAND PUBLIC ART GALLERY is holding 
until May 16th the Sunderland and Durham 
County Crafts Exhibition. TOTTENHAM 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES’ “ New Books” for 
March gives in its editorial a note of reference 
work and the value of co-operation amongst 
libraries. It is most useful to bring this to the 
notice of the public. The list is well produced 
and skilfully edited. Another exhibition, this 
time of “ Contemporary British Portraiture,” 
is being held at the WORTHING ART 
GALLERY. 


Book Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 

of Interest to Librarians 

PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 

\ND REFERENCE BOOKS 
INTERPRETING THE UNrreD States. A List of 
Books Suitable for British Public Libraries. 

National Central Library 

By the co-operation of the American Library 
\ssociation, the Ministry of Information and the 
National Central Library, this list of books has been 
produced and circulated to British Libraries to enable 
them to add to their collections books which interpret 
(American life and thought. It has been well done and 
already we understand that British Public Libraries 
have taken considerable interest in the scheme and 
have already ordered over {20,000 worth of the books 


GENERAL 
Bennet (H.) Substitutes. Brooklyn, N.Y., 
Chemical Publishing Co. $4 
\ handbook of substitutes and alternatives for 
chemicals, metals, fibres, rubber, waxes, textiles, oils 
and other commercial produéts. An invaluable reference 
book for manufaéturers and technical Students. The 
author is an expert in his field. He has not only given 
of his wide knowledge of subStitutes for numerous 
produéts, but has also included the results of the vast 


listed. 


experience of many chemists, engineers, and technical 
workers, which will make his work extremely interest 
ing in all branches of industry where shortages are an 
everyday problem \ plan is given showing how to 
determine whether a substitute material is really suitable 
and whether it wil Stand up under conditions of 
marketing and use 


BourrHo (Hector) Combat Report. The Story 
of a Fighter Pilot. Illus. Batsford. 8s. 6d. 


net. 


Silverman, Direétor of 





Based on the diaries of a fighter pilot who has been 
in the war from the beginning, this work forms an 
interesting sketch of the development of a young man 
who Started with a so-called “ inferiority complex.” 
When the book ends he had brought down 13 enemy 
planes and had been decorated by the King—a fine 
enough record for any man to be proud of. The 
coloured frontispiece is from a portrait by Eric 
Kennington. 

Davies (Ernest) American Labour. The Story 
of the American Trade Union Movement, 
Allen & Unwin & Fabian Society. 2s. net. 

The muddle of American politics as it relates to 
organized labour has never been properly understood 
in this country. Mr. Davies’ work therefore is useful 
as it outlines the general tendencies of the labour 
movement in America, gives details about the various 
leaders and finally winds up with a list of books which 
will be of assistance in further Study of the subjeé. 
Davies (Forrest) and Linpitey (Ernest K.) 

How War Came To America. From the 
Fall of France to Pearl Harbour, Allen & 
Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

\ dramatic account of the beginnings of the War 
as it concerns America. The Story of Pearl Harbour 
and how the news was received in Washington is told 
in full detail and many unpublished revelations are 
described for the first time. 

Epwarps (Douglas) The Virgin Birth in 
History and Faith. Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

This work is a profound Study of the great 
tradition of the Virgin Birth, a vindication of Christian 
doétrine. The author, after asserting that, “‘ never did 
the evidence supporting a Biblical doétrine call so 
urgently for ventilation,” proceeds to give his explana- 
tion of the historical event. Chapters deal with the 
various writings of the period, namely the Nativity 
Narratives, the Apostolic Tradition, St. Paul’s Epistles 
and the writings of St. John. Mr. Edwards explains 
that the Virgin Birth, whether envisaged as a biological 
fact, an ecclesiastical doctrine Or a primitive tradition, 
has been treated in drastic isolation trom its setting and 
his great aim is to restore it to its original, proper and 
necessary context as an integral part of the Christian 
religion. 

EntwistLeE (William J.), Gitter (Eric) The 
Literature of England, Aa.p. s00 to 1942. 
Longmans. 7s. 6d, net. 

The authors of this handbook have set themselves 
a difficult task. ‘They have made a survey of British 
Literature for a period of more than fourteen centuries 
in some three hundred pages. Is it surprising then that 
the period before Chaucer receives five pages, Chaucer 
and the Chaucerians, eleven, The English Classics some 
one hundred and thirty ; which may be described as 
**a masterly compression "’ since the final seétion of it 
deals with Viétoritan Thought and Aé€tion 2? Then Mr. 
Eric Gillett follows Mr. William |. Entwistle with 
“Contemporary Literature to 1942,” which he divides 
into sections dealing with Poetry and the Drama, Prose 
of Entertainment, namely Fiétion and the Essay, and 
Prose of Information, under which heading he classes 
Biography, History, Travel and Miscellaneous Prose. 
Remember, too, that this is not a mere colleétion ot 
author’s works set forth as a reader’s memory tes, 
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it contains tabloid criticisms of a high order. A wonder- 

ful feat, faithfully carried out, which might be described 

as highly dehydrated literary information full of pith. 

Eon (General of the French Army) The Battle 
of Flanders. Sedan. The Operations, and 
the Lessons to be learned from them. 4 
diagrams in colour. Hachette. 2s. net. 

General Eon has made a worth-while contribution 
to the Strengthening of cordial relations between 
France and England. For long a popular figure in the 
French Army, he escaped from France in the summer of 
1940 and in this little work he puts on record his 
appreciation of the achievements of Lord Gort and his 
men, so significant to the final issue of the war, and at 
the same time draws attention to the valuable lessons to 
be learned from his campaign. Incidentally the vital 
part which, he says, the Infantry is called upon to play 
in modern warfare, has been fully borne out by recent 
events. 

Four YOUNG CONSERVATIVES. Forward From 
Viétory. A book on the Problems of Re- 
construction. With a preface by R. A. Butler, 
M.P. Faber. 5s. net. ‘ 

The names of the four Conservatives who have 
contributed to the making of this book are given in the 
list of contents. Two main seétions deal with Inter- 
national Affairs and Home Affairs. A. G. F. Rippon 


writes of The Future of International Affairs and of 


Education and the Future. The latter subjeét jointly 
with M. Kinchin-Smith, who also contributes ‘‘ The 
Challenge of a New Conservatism,” ‘“‘ The Question of 
Political Reform ’’ and “‘ Conservatives and the British 
Commonwealth ”’ (jointly with N. Orgel). Mr. Orgel 
writes on “‘ World Economic Reconstruétion,”’ ‘‘ Con- 
servatives and Social Security ’’ and “‘ Post-war Finance.” 
All the authors who are serving in one capacity or 
another in the war, are very young and full of en- 
thusiastic ideas for the remaking of a post-war world 
More power to their elbows! They have downright, 
and sometimes really refreshing views. 

Furnas (J. C.) How America Lives. Illus. 

John Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

In writing this book J. C. Furnas has been helped 
by the Staff of the Ladies’ Home Journal. Mary Carson 
Cookson, ‘‘ Managing Editor,’’ contributes an intro- 
duéion on “‘ The Familics and the Idea.”’ In it she 
explains the scheme of the book which is to present 
to the reader’s mind a complete piéture of how 
Americans live in their homes under democratic rule. 
For intimate revelations these sketches of people take 
ahigh place. They include pictures of the lives of 
sixteen families and chapters on food, fashion, home 
decoration and the thousand details that go to make the 
te of poor and rich alike. The illustrations are remark- 
able; well chosen and well produced. -For those who 
are to compare and contrast American life with that 
lived on this side of the Atlantic, here is a wealth of 
material. 

GreENwoop (H. W.) Document Photography. 
Illus. Focal Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

For a great number of years means have been in 
existence for duplicating originals at very small cost, 
without limitation as to the number of copies that could 
te produced and with radical economy of Storage space. 
Photographic documentation had developed into a 
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highly versatile technique long before the war, but few 
knew of its existence at that date. Now the subjeé 
calls for special attention. Size, quality of reproduétion, 
speed, output and cost of individual photographic copy- 
ing and mass recording can be varied within a very wide 
limit. Originals can be passed on to photographic 
specialists, of it they are of confidential nature, handled 
within one’s own walls. Almost anybody with a super- 
ficial knowledge of photography can improvise suitable 
equipment. Again, there are machines designed to 
funétion in the hands of an apprentice, who does not 
even need to know what happens when he presses the 
button. This book is the first publication to survey this 
wide field. It gives detailed advice as to the right 
equipment and the right application of that equipment 
for any particular job. 

Leyet (Mrs. C. F.) The Truth About Herbs. 

Dakers. 4s. 6d. net. 

The Story of the development of the praétice of 
herbal medicine is told in epitome in this small volume, 
and the author after showing the value of the work of 
herbalists goes on to protest again st the obstacles placed 
in the way of their work by the Pharmacy and Medicines 
\&, 1941. 

LOEWENSTEIN (Prince Hubertus) On Borrowed 
Peace. Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

I'he author is a young Catholic nobleman who has 
done his best to fight the Nazis in Germany and 
Austria. When forced to leave Austria, he travelled 
through Europe preaching the gospel of democracy. 
He is now in America, carrying on the propaganda 
against tyranny and op pression. 


Mayer (A. W.) Chemica! Technical Diétionary. 
German — English — French — Russian 
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Pp. 872. Brooklyn, N.Y., Chemical Publish- 


ing Co. $8.00 

A very extensive Chemical Technical Diétionary 
containing the German Wocabulary with translations 
in English, French and Russian. As this volume is 
marked I. it will presumably be followed by com- 
panion volumes of English, French and Russian 
vocabularies. An up-to-date and exceedingly useful 
work which can safely be recommended for the use of 
those who are Studying German, French and Russian 
chemical literature. At this date, and during the re 
construction period after the war, such studies will be 
extremely valuable, not to say, indispensable. In short, 
college Students of all classes would do well to acquire 
for themselves, or obtain access to, a work of this 
calibre, and we advise every librarian to assist those who 
cannot themselves purchase the Diétionary in making 
it easily accessible in their reference departments. 
STAPLEDON (Sir George) The Way of the Land, 

Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 

his important work is composed partly of lectures 
and addresses and partly of seétions prepared from notes 
and material which the author has colleéted for many 
years, the whole being carefully welded into a homo 
geneous Study of the present State of agriculture in 
England and Wales. The author stresses throughout 
the significance of the development of the land in the 
life of the community. Scientific farming is still more 
or less in its infancy, and the wide range opened by its 
possibilities is here set forth in clear and forcible 
language. Chapter 18 on Lay-Farming and a Long 
Ierm Agricultural Policy, which formed the basis of 
an address to the Agricultural Seétion of the British 
\ssociation for the Advancement of Science in 1938, 
is an exposition of the most highly scientific farming it 
is possible to practise, and should not be missed by the 
myriad of land workers who are interested in the subjc& 
today. 

Wriicocks (M. P.) Bunyan Calling. 
from the Seventeenth Century. Illus. 
& Unwin. 12s. 6d. net. 

The world has heard again and again of Th 
Pilgrim's Progress, but how many of those who have 
read it have also Studied the life of the man who wrote 
it? We should judge that it is not a large proportion, 
and that the present volume is definitely wanted, for 
it gives a careful pi¢ture of the setting in which this 
inspired man lived and the work he set out to do. 
Perhaps the best example of the difficulties and trials 
which beset him, and the malicious gossip which 
pursued him throughout his life is the simple story of 
Agnes Beaumont, whose father turned her out of the 
house for listening to Bunyan’s teachings. The kind 
of judgment which overtook her father in his sudden 
death caused poor Agnes to be put to trial on the 
charge of having poisoned him, but fortunately she 
was released owing to lack of evidence The strange 
Story of the persistent persecution of Agnes by the man 
she had refused to marry, and her acceptance into 
Bunyan's Church are among the many good things to 
be found in the volume 


FICTION 
M.) Frossia. 


A Vie Ice 
Allen 


Lane. Qs. 6d, 


\LMEDINGEN (E 
net. 

Here we have in novel form the essence of Russian 
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pictures of people and places are scattered throughout 
the pages, colouring and vivifying the Strange scenes, 
Here, tor instance, is one : ‘‘ Bi-Ba-Bo (a cafe in Nevsky 
Prospect) was hardly ever empty. Girls from places 
like Madame Touras’s drifted there on their off-days, 
hungry-looking Students from universities and 
academies came and sat at the dingy tables. Bi-Ba-Bo 
was always well-heated, and it was pleasant to sit ata 
table and to feel your hands thawing, even though it 
meant paying some few thousands for a cup of dark 
brown brew smelling of soap and tasting of acorns, 
Vagucly dressed remnants of intelligentzia, men and 
women in khaki, obvious Tchekists, well-clad and 
always armed, not so obvious speculators, and, finally, 
a sprinkling of those people whose social business 
Status could not have been easily identified even bya 
deteétive. There were many such—men and women 
with faces and legs and arms. ‘They moved slowly, 
They spoke little. They never looked round them. They 
sat at their tables, sipped their brew, spilled it a little, 
traced odd circles and squares on the imitation marble 
under their slow, purposeless hands.”’ This is descriptive 
writing of a high order. 

LANE (Jane) England for Sale. Dakers. 9s. 6d, 

net. 

\ novel of life under James II, in which English 
aristocracy is not shown at its best. Intrigue comes from 
William of Orange, and sedition and corruption are 
rife. Miss Jane Lane has a Strong historical sense and 
she supports her tale with documentary evidence which 
does much to Strengthen the verisimilitude of the scenes 
she describes. Perhaps more packed with politics than 
romance, but a Story no less full of interest on that 
account, 

Perre (Jane) Caroline Hartley. 
8s. Gd. net. 

The story of Caroline Hartley, a young wife who 
falls in love with an elderly doétor and gets led into a 
network of intrigue and difficulties both mental and 
physical. The main story revolves round these two 
persons, and the gradual unfolding of Caroline's 
charaéter and her spiritual development are highly 
important. In the end they save her from the mot 
distressing complications, and she realises the folly of 
which she was guilty, and the danger which threatened 
to spoil her life. 4 
Sairu (Dorothy Evelyn) O, the Brave Music 

Dakers. 9s. 6d. net. 

Ruan Ashley is the daughter of a Nonconformist 
minister and even at the age of seven is ruled by an iron 
hand. In chapel she discovers that there is unhappiness 
at home, but time passes before she learns what the 
trouble is. Her mother runs away from home with 
Captain Dalton, a riding-master, and her father, after 
his home is broken up, goes to foreign lands as 4 
missionary. The children are sent to live with anunele 
and the story proper develops with excellent charaéter 
drawing and plenty of incident. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLE- 
TIN, February, 1943. LA LETTRE DE LA 
FRANCE COMBATTANTE, News of Fighting 
France, March, 1943 rHE LIBRARIAN, Apzal 
1943. —THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, 
\pril, 1943.—THI LIBRARY JOURNAL, February 
15, March 15, 1943. —-NEW ZEALAND LIBR ARIES, 
January-February, 1943.—WILSON LIBRARY BUL- 
LETIN, February, March, 1943. 
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AND THE USUAL FEATURES 


Editorial 

SINCE we wrote last the African viétories have changed the atmosphere in a remarkable way. 
Lately pessimism had been absent and a calm confidence existed but now there is a sense of 
expectation. But we have been warned that the really tough confliét is still before us. However 
that may be, there is scarcely a library where the externals of the confli€@ are not refleéted in 
the eyes and words of our readers, even affecting to an extent their reading. It must, of course, 
be so because it is a commonplace that books are good or bad in our estimation in accord 


with the mood in which we read. 
* * . * + * 








The tip and run raiding on our coastal towns has meant some further injury to and 
many narrow escapes of libraries. In a south coast town a large hotel only a few yards in front 
of the central library was destroyed. In another we learn that hundreds of books were “ hurled 
into the air.” Those are instances and as long as the war goes on they may be repeated. There 
is therefore with every month an increasing need to remember that many of the book stocks 
will have to be replaced and that the difficulty of replacement increases, too. We do not 
apologize therefore for returning to the subje& of Book Drives which are of peculiar intensity 
in 1943 and, we are assured, will become more so. The consumption of paper goes beyond 
the supply. As there is no chance of substitutes being found for the wood pulp, occasional 
linen and the esparto grass of: which our paper used to be made, the call for the sacrifice of 
books becomes louder. Some good sense is shown in the arrangement that now exists whereby 
what is now called “ book-recovery ” can be controlled in each area by a committee which 
sorts the books into the three classes, for the Troops, for bombed libraries, for re-manufa@ture. 
On that committee it is expeéted the public librarian will serve and we are sure that he 
will regard it as his bounden duty to serve. The number of books saved is a small fraétion, 
as we have shown, of the number devoted to salvage. We should be glad to know that this 
is because the books were really not worth saving and that it was a librarian in every case who 
condemned the majority and that he had done his job conscientiously. This is no mean job ; 
it involves a lot of time to examine thousands of volumes and few of us have much of that 
precious commodity. It must be remembered that books which were plentiful in peace, the 
ordinary bread and butter books of every home, are now unobtainable. Let us check our own 
stock for just these books in order that we may do some necessary rescue work ! 

* * * * * * 


Every British librarian will feel a warm interest in the American Library established in 
the American Embassy in London. It has long been recognized that a representative collection 
of books is among the best ambassadors of a people’s thought and activities. The Times is 
not quite correét in saying that this is the first American venture of the kind. The American 
Library in Paris under the librarianship of Dr. Dawson Johnson and, later, Burton Stevenson, 
was a successful institution which we knew well. We appreciate the reasons that have placed 
the library in the American Embassy, but if it is intended that such a library reach the citizens 
as a whole it must be linked with, indeed be part, of the National Central Library which is the 
keystone of the British library arch. Perhaps this will come one day, because, as was shown by 
the excellent A.L.A. Catalogue which we reviewed in these notes last month, the importance 
of the N.C.L. is recognized in America. A library at any Embassy cannot make a popular 
appeal, although, vicariously through the diplomat and the Press, it may exercise benslicent 
and extensive influence. 





Vol. xlv., 521. 
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If we may judge from information that reaches us there is a fear the popular clamour 
against the present ill-balanced intermediate examination may lead those who—we are told— 
are revising the L.A. syllabus to go to such extremes that few future librarians will be expeéted 
to have-a thorough knowledge of either cataloguing or classification. We hope the rumour 
is not well-founded, even if a few so-called librarians exist who have both these processes 
performed for them by booksellers. The aim of the syllabus is to produce, not the few 
librarians of the great libraries, who do not themselves apply techniques but employ others 
for the purpose and are almost solely administrators, but men and women who run departments 
and, some of them, the average library of less than 100,000 volumes. Many of these must 
be their own chief cataloguers and chief everything else. 


* * * * * * 


We are informed that the Lord Mayor of London’s Council on Camps and Services 
Libraries has been sacked “ with thanks ” as the conditions in which it began have changed. 
This is a pity and would not matter much if the War Office employed librarians in their own 
capacity amongst the Troops. Echoes reach us of the excellent work which the Camps and 
Services Libraries are doing both in the provision of recreative and cultural books. Yet every 
week we get letters from librarians in India, Africa and even in England who have seen 
nothing of the service. It is, as we say, a pity that the only means the profession had of 
exercising the meagre influence it has been allowed has now disappeared. 


* * x * * * 


The condition of book stocks is causing some librarians considerable concern. It was 
common practice to withdraw books from circulation when they had had about 120 readings, 
because, even if the binding were still intact, by that time the inside was soiled and not 
infrequently unsavoury. And it is essential that the public library should not again acquire the 
reputation for “ dirt and dog-ears ” which was Clemence Dane’s heroine’s description of them 
twenty or more years ago. Then it was possible to replace at a reasonable cost almost every 
classic and every popular book. Now three-fourths of the popular books of England are 
unobtainable. ‘“‘ Economy books standards,” too, are producing commendable books for the 
private reader but merely expensive ephemeral problems for the public librarian. Paper and 
binding in novels costing 10/6 have rarely the substance of the old half-crown reprints, and 
the compressed margins and micro-types promise a great increase in myopia and astigmatism. 
A campaign for the care of books is indicated on a more vigorous and severe scale. 


* * * * * * 
Messrs. Grafton & Co. have in the press a sixth and war-time edition ot Berwick Sayers’s 
P y 
Introduction to Classification. 


* * * * * * 


The Gilstrap Public Library and Municipal Museum, Newark-on-Trent, has issued a 
Bulletin entitled Good Company, in connection with the Diamond Jubilee of the Gift of Sir 
William Gilstrap of Fornham to his native town. July 26th, 1883, the day when the Library 
was opened by its generous donor, was a Gala Day in Newark. In a world at war a fitting 
celebration, such as was held at the Jubilee ten years ago, has been impossible, but the event 
is being marked by many improvements in the library, more especially for the benefit of the 
younger class of readers. 


* * * * * * 


We are pleased to publish in this issue an article on the work of the Reference Group, 
London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association, by H. V. Royffe of the East 
Ham Public Libraries. It has been suggested that a column in the Lisrary Wor tp devoted 
to reference enquiries would be of great interest to many of our readers, and we are glad to 
give the Group such space. Will members send in any material to Mr. H. V. Royffe, Public 
Library, East Ham, E.6. 
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The Librarian in His Own Estimate 


By W. C. Berwick SAYERS. 


I HAD the good fortune to be reared by chiefs who had complete confidence in themselves 
and in the value of the work they were doing. So many of my younger colleagues seem not 
to have had that advantage—if it could be so considered. The last thing a sensible senior 
would do is to boast of his own doings ; he has precious little ground for boasting. But I 
insist that I have never felt I ought to apologize for being a librarian; I have felt rather as 
one of the privileged because, being from childhood a worshipper of books, to be allowed 
to live with and serve them, and to earn a modest living thereby, has seemed to me to be what 
Alfred Marshall rightly called “ the good life.” 

It may be, however, that such contentment in a number of librarians has prevented them 
from that aggressive attitude by which most other workers have won and held a position with 
the public. It will be remembered that Harold J. Laski, addressing the A.A.L., said that so 
long as librarians were acquiescent in their ill-pay and prospects librarianship would be the 
cinderella of the professions ; they should demand their just dues. Another prophet of sorts 
has remarked that a man is worth exactly what he thinks he is. It would require energy, a 
planned internal professional strategy and persistence, with not a little courage, to carry out 
Laski’s advice. “‘ You may say what you like at these Conferences,” said John MacAlister in 
one of his scornful moods, rare, for he was the soul of geniality and benevolence, “ but in 
your own towns you are very small potatoes.” That was a long time ago. Is it a librarian’s 
own fault if he still may be classed without vehement protest with the lowliest earth produé ? 
You see, I pose a problem and have no claims to any solutions that are original, but | do want 
to discover what there is in us and in our work that makes such a problem. 

Let us look at a few of the most recent statements on their work and ours by young 
librarians. They may not be typical, because a certain sort of librarian—I am very conscious 
of it !—runs to his pen when he has something on his mind. There are, however, quite 
enough of these statements to make one wonder if they, are the produéts of inaétivation, or 
of aétual experience. Scotland speaks first, in the estimable voice of William B. Paton, only a 
small part of whose general confession may be quoted : 


“We allow ourselves to be hampered by outworn restriétions on the use of our 
libraries, such as payment of fines for overdue books, insistence on guarantors’ signatures, 
re-registration of readers at periods, and other survivals from less enlightened days.” 

But, wait a moment. “ Less enlightened ” all earlier days have been naturally, but why 
are fines, which no one need incur and no librarian inflicts upon good readers, a prohibition ? 
Mr. Paton means that our rules do not permit the serious reader to arrange to keep a worth- 
while book long enough for its reading. If so, he is right, but fines area much more acceptable 
manner of recalling readers to ¢heir duties than the staff-homilies on social duty which one 
library approves as the method. Owing to our good efforts, a whole generation of 
undisciplined readers exists, careless of books and unaware of the rights of others in them. We 
have literally thrown books at it. I confess to being one of the worst culprits. Fines are one of 
the few methods of getting books returned at all and fines for damage (or costs if you like) 
are imperative. Guarantors’ signatures are, | agree, not worth much, but they exert a moral 
check, on some readers, of a certain value ; recommendations would be better. In great towns 
and places where the people are as shifting sands—the suburbs of London for example—a 
guarantee can be effective. | am, however, not an advocate of the guarantee for anyone on an 
established voters’ list. I abandoned the re-registration of readers, even the five-year affair 
we then had at Croydon, ds a war-economy in 1940, without any perceptible ill-results, except 
that we have now apparently half the entire population (in figures) with readers’ cards and 
we can only guess by the issue records that a large number are not effective ones. Nor are we 
relieved of the duties of re-writing worn cards and of checking names and addresses at 
intervals as borrowers are quite casual about informing us of changes. 

He goes on :— 

“Our pedantic methods of classification and cataloguing are confusing and irksome 
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to many readers and we are far too prone to follow conventional text-book praétice in 
administration, instead of developing methods to suit the convenience and stimulate the 
interest of our public.” 

This I find very interesting as it is part of the revolt which is fairly general in some 
quarters against received library methods. 1 would not defend any technique which experience 
has proved to be ineffective. Surely, however, Mr. Paton does not mean that the shelf- 
arrangement of books is pedantic or that good and thorough cataloguing is a hindrance ? 
If he does, of course, as he says, our “ text-books are in the main rambling and commonplace, 
etc.” I knew in youth libraries that were classified in the way the local librarian thought was 
most convenient, and awful they were. 

I did not mean to argue with Mr. Paton, whose article is in general admirable and advocates 
most of the things I have been doing and teaching all my life. It is the harping on the poverty 
of the library performance which shows that he, at any rate, has a fairly low estimate of the 
librarian as he now exists. 

I open The Library Assistant and read the words of a much younger and very lively 
writer, whose service has been confined to a pleasant new library in a residential village that 
has developed into a flourishing borough next-door to Croydon. Writing from what is, I 
hope, the secure distance of his service depot, he quotes the story of an Oslo librarian who 
claims to have made ersatz chocolate from fish and his inference is that this quality of offering 
bogus things is a peculiarly librarian one. The Scandinavian has, however, the virtue of 
honesty ; he does not pretend that his goods are the reality ; but we do, and 

“ too frequently claim that our playing at librarianship 1s the best that our profession can 
offer, condoning our omissions and glossing our weaknesses—or even claiming them as 
triumphs, in the manner of some communique writers. To the profession as a whole we 
maintain a bland front, and to our ratepayers boldly offer swollen statistics as evidence of 
value for money.” 

I would ask, who are “ we”? Within the measure of his capacity, financial and 
municipal, every librarian works. But it is always possible to see things that could be done 
were the conditions present which made them praéticable. But can this wildly-aimed fusillade 
help to create real professional certainty ? If it were true, which I doubt, although, of course, 
the writer knows his own practices better than his readers can, it would be best to make the 
necessary amendment in silence. I have hopes of him when, as I think must be his destiny, 
he becomes a chief librarian and has to apply his theories within (to quote contemporary 
jargon) the framework of the municipal service. It is a Steadying condition. 

These are two of many witnesses. Dr. J. H. Wellard, who has found apparently more 
congenial library work in America than was available in his native land, has written trenchantly 
to prove the failure of British librarians. The movement has only in a fractional measure, he 
avers, achieved its purpose. If we were all agreed upon its purpose then judgment might be 
considered in relation to it; but I think there is a danger that enthusiasts may assume a 
purpose which is not acceptable to those we serve. This runs in my mind when I read the 
causticities of Zenodotus in the last issue of THe Lrsrary Wor ip, thus :— 

“Seventy-five per cent. of the work we do is the issue of twopenny trash and we are grossly 

overpaid for doing it, etc.” 
Further quotation, brief as is his letter, is unnecessary. Thirty years ago the accomplished 
initiator of “ Letters on Our Affairs ”’ was too astute to write such stuff as that. He knows much 
better than I do that his seventy-five per cent. covers the whole of his fictional issue and his 
figure is much higher than that issue is in many places. I have read this year some of the 
“twopenny trash,” War and Peace, the most popular thing in the seventy-five per cent. this 
year, On the Eve, Marius, Barchester Towers, The Children of the Ghetto—a mere sample of the 
reading of any book-loving elderly man. There is a proportion, and a fairly large one, of 
lighter novels but, except in the matter of mere grammar, can any of us pose as a prophetic 
critic ? If so, why did we think Rider Haggard too dreadful in our youth ? I can recall, too, 
being forbidden, at thirteen, to read that blasphemous book, The Master of Ballantrae, because 
of some swear-words in it (which was an irony, because it was given me by Miss Winnington- 
Ingram, sister of the Bishop, for perfect choir attendance !). Contemporary judgments on 
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fiction are invariably wobbly. Moreover, Zenodotus understands the meaning of library 
Statistics as well as any man living, and his words pretend that he does not. 

War-time is not propitious to a conneéted study of anything by a practising librarian 
who fulfils (probably very poorly) five or six other offices as well. So I must regretfully stop 
for the moment, with the reflection that many librarians think we, and-they, are, or have been, 
a pretty feeble lot. Perhaps the Editor will let me go on with this rambling next month ? 


(To be continued.) 


A Note on the De Fabrica 


Four hundred years ago this month a book was published which revolutionized anatomical 
teaching and which, in the whole history of medicine, is considered second in importance only 
to Harvey’s De motu cordis. This book was the De humani corporis fabrica of Andreas Vesalius. 

Vesalius was born at Brussels on the last day of the year 1514. After studying at Louvain 
and Paris, he went to Venice and there obtained his doétorate of medicine in 1537. He was 
then appointed Professor of Surgery at Padua, “ with the right to teach anatomy ” and was 
thus the holder of the first Chair of Anatomy ever instituted. In 1538 he published a set of 
six loose anatomical plates, the Tabulae anatomicae, with the objeé of illustrating the statements 
of Galen. Only two complete sets of the original Tabu/ae are known ; the.work was reproduced 
in facsimile in 1874. 

During the next four years Vesalius occupied himself, as far as his many duties would 
allow, with the preparation of two further works, the De fabrica and the Epitome. The latter 
was intended to serve as an abridgment of the larger De fabrica, and as a guide for the “ common 
man.” It was completed in August, 1542, and published in June of the following year, just 
before or after the De fabrica. It is very rare ; a copy printed on vellum and now in the British 
Museum is believed to have belonged at one time to Richard Mead and to have been sold for 
£8 12s. when Mead’s fine library was put up for sale. Spencer (1924) has contributed an 
interesting note regarding the Epitome. 

The De fabrica, whose quatercentenary we now celebrate, was completed on August 1, 
1542, and was sent to the printer Joannes Oporinus, of Basle, the friend of Vesalius. 

The blocks were cut in Italy and sent to Basle, and Vesalius himself went to that city to 
see his book through the press. He spent a great deal of money on the preparation of the 
wood blocks for the illustrations ; although he does not mention the artist, this was most 
probably Jan Stephan van Kalkax, a pupil of Titian. The plates were beautifully executed, 
and an examination of the text shows that Vesalius himself must have prepared the originals 
from which the artist worked. The book was completed in less than four years, at a time when 
Vesalius was preoccupied with many other duties, and before he had completed his twenty- 
eighth year ; it was published at Basle in June, 1543. Working without the knowledge of the 
vascular system which was later to be developed by Harvey, Vesalius yet produced a remark- 
able work, the chief importance of which was to overthrow the Galenic tradition and to make 
anatomy a living, working science. His knowledge of osteology and myology was particularly 
good ; (he was the first to describe the sphenoid bone accurately). 

The publication of such a revolutionary work as the De fabrica, overthrowing as it did 
so much that had been accepted as gospel, led naturally to many sharp attacks on Vesalius by 
his contemporaries. His former teacher Jacques Dubois (Sylvius) called him “ Vesanus ” 
(madman), and his pupil Realdo Colombo was amongst his severest critics. The value of the 
book was, however, immediately apparent to many, and it was soon published in Germany, 
Holland and England. 

Vesalius returned to Padua, but became discouraged by his critics and left in 1544 for 
Pisa and later Bologna. This persecution by members of his own profession led him, in a fit 
of anger, to burn all his manuscripts and to end his career as the first scientific anatomist. In 
this frame of mind he accepted the position of Physician to Charles V of Spain, and left for 
Madrid. He remained in office under Charles’s successor, Philip II, and seems to have 
distinguished himself. In 1555 he was the first to diagnose an aneurysm of the thoracic and 
abdominal aorta in a living person ; this was confirmed at autopsy two years later, 
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The circumstances of Vesalius’s death have never been satisfactorily determined. It 
appears that, while enjoying a great reputation at the Court in Spain, he suddenly left Madrid, 
early in 1564, in order to make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Some say that, wishing to perform 
an autopsy on an apparently dead person, he had opened the body only to observe the heart 
still beating, and that the relatives of this vi&tim of vivisection had denounced him to the Holy 
Inquisition as meriting a punishment more severe than that for ordinary murder, and that 
Philip had saved his life on condition that he made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Others say 
that he had tired of Spain and that the pilgrimage was an excuse to get away, or that he wanted 
to escape a nagging wife, or even that he went in order to obtain the merit of having made 
such a pilgrimage. In 1561 he had received from his loyal pupil Fallopius a copy of the latter’s 
Observationes anatomicae. This must have pleased him very much and probably reawakened 
in him a desire to return to the teaching of anatomy. 

Cullen (1914) has examined very carefully the several accounts of the last days of Vesalius 
and his conclusions are probably as near as we shall.ever get to the true story. He recounts 
many different Stories regarding the return of Vesalius from Jerusalem. Vesalius took ship 
from Cyprus and, when in the Ionian Sea, ran into a storm which lasted several days. Those 
on board suffered much from reduced rations and the many other inconveniences which arose, 
and when the ship arrived at the island of Zante (Zakynthos), Vesalius and other travellers 
went ashore. In a few days Vesalius had died, no doubt from the effects of the rigorous sea 
journey. Contemporary accounts say that he was buried in the churchyard of a Franciscan 
Convent there and that a memorial to him was raised. Of this memorial and of his grave no 
trace now remains. Thus passed Vesalius, the Father of Anatomy. 

By his epoch-making work on anatomy, Vesalius prepared the way for the re-birth of 
physiology brought about by Harvey. More important still, he undermined the widespread 
reverence for authority in science, preparing the way for independent observation in anatomy 
and clinical medicine. The publication of his book was the greatest event in medical history 
since the work of Galen. Comparison with his earlier Tabulae shows how much his knowledge 
of the subje& had advanced in four years. 

A brief analysis of the De fabrica has been written by Spencer (1923); Ball (1910) has 
contributed an account of his life and of his immediate predecessors ; and a very full Life 
has been written by Roth (1892). 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear GLAUCON, 





A CERTAIN LIVELINESS 
on the epistolary front has intrigued me. Here is Zenodotus who has worked like the mole 
i’ the earth for years emerging like a ghost to wave his somewhat gruesome flippers. He is an 
old protagonist of mine. He always rejoiced in general statements, knowing well that in such 
absolute truth is impossible. He is lively and that corrosive pen of his has bitten into my 
skin as I believe it has yours. Such a process hurts none of us. 
I gather without reading much between the lines that he dislikes 


THE McCOoLvIN REPORT, 
even thinks small beer of it, that he feels much of the work of libraries is an expense of spirit 
in a waste, and as for our L.A. examiners-——. I enjoy reading all this. He must expect retorts. 
[ recall that Butler Wood retorted when someone said he was a fool, “ Damn fool, yourself ; 
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TWO NEW ‘DISCUSSION BOOKS’ 


Aristotle Social Reconstruction 
A. E. TAYLOR, M.A., D.Litt M. ALDERTON PINK 
“It deserves to hold the field as a clear exposi- “An interesting and important contribution 
tion of Aristotie’s philosophy and thought... to the almost unending discussion of ‘After 
No one could ask for better introduction to the War’... It will repay close examination 
that philosopher.’’ Times Educational Supp. and study.’’ Sheffield Telegraph. 
NELSON DISCUSSION BOOKS are “‘a first rate series.’’—New Statesman & Nation 
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Horrabin’s Atlas History 
OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR 
Volume 7. July 1942—January 1943 


This new volume from “the most brilliantly instructive map-maker of the war”’ 
(ROBERT LYND) carries the story of the war into the beginning of the present 
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Policy and Progress in Secondary Education 
1902 - 42 


JOHN GRAVES, M.A., B.Litt. 


A carefully documented volume which contains all the actual facts of the Board’s educa- 
tional policy and administration in the first forty years of secondary education. /0s 6d net 


























The Education of the Ordinary Child 


LANKHILLS METHODS : WITH SCHEMES OF WORK 
JOHN DUNCAN, Headmaster, Lankhills Special School, Winchester 
Foreword by Dr. W. P. Alexander, Ed.B., M.A, B.Sc., Director of Education, Sheffield 


Times Educational Supp.—‘*An event of first importance in educational history. What makes it 
peculiarly significant is the fact that the Lankhills method, though created in an M.D. School, is 
eminently suitable for the child of ordinary ability in the ordinary elementary school. ... This is 
beyond doubt a book that every teacher ought to read and study.”’ 15s net 
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what about it?” To which double-slander there was no other reply possible. As for the 
McColvin Report, there are few who would regard that fluent and most able piece of writing 
as other than the first draft of the architect, to be adapted as circumstances diate. Its author 
assumes no other position, I am sure. He is certainly aware that his unit system is suggestive 
rather than prescriptive. It must depend upon the general re-arrangement, if there is such, of 
local government areas. The notion that library areas may differ from larger-purpose govern- 
mental areas is too wishfully-wishful to worry about. So that’s that. It crosses my memory 
that Zenodotus and I were going to assist the re-arrangement of the universe after 1918. What 
happened ? Everyone was in such a tear to get back to the quiet, unlegislated before-the-war 
world, that no-one was able to do much. We did get our 1918 Library A& and that was the 
greatest achievement of libraries in the political sphere for seventy years, but as for Beveridging 
the world By the way, Beveridge, in nearly all his demands, was anticipated by John 
Ruskin in Unto this Last, eighty-three years earlier, but in Cornhill he scarcely got a Beveridge 
reception, did he ? Let youth try again to-day ; for hope must always disregard experience 
and in this case may it triumph over it. If old folk had their way there would be universal 
Stagnation—unless, of course, they were of the H. G. Wells, G.B.S., Jast and W.S.C. variety 
or varieties. I say “ let,” but I trust there won’t be any letting, and that they, willy-nilly, will 
find a way to mould England nearer to their hearts’ desire and that, I also trust, without first 
having to shatter it to bits. 
Then, 





THE EXAMINERS 

as a butt. How visible a target! Zenodotus jibes charaéteristically at the suggestion that if 
these men wait until sure of their own infallibility they will be too paralyzed to do anything. 
It is nevertheless true. You go with him in your advocacy of examiners’ notes in the form of 
model answers. Here’s matter for a May morning! Could it be done, it would be ideal, but 
can you imagine it ? You recall J]. D. Brown’s protest against the examining of examiners: I 
could not see his point of view then, and cannot now; but I can see how difficult your 
suggestion is. Had you ever examined you would know that you are an obvious target for 
the epistolary whips and scorpions of disappointed candidates. If they did not like your 
* model ” answers what would be your fate ? Moreover, the power to judge an answer need 
not depend upon one’s power to put a model one into shape. Or, must it ? I suppose an 
examiner has some ideal answer in his mind. It might be a salutary process if he wrote it. 
Do you or Zenodotus know of any examination, university or professional, for which the 
examiners have provided such answers, or is Zenodotus advocating an as yet unrealized ideal ? 

Are there plenty of examiners available who are willing to be tried, examined, directed, 
as he seems to expeét ? I don’t know ; looking round in this war-time, I can’t see many who 
are at home. Examiners should be men of proved public experience and, if they are that, 
surely their professional ethic will induce them to be fair and to undertake only what they 
reasonably know to be within their powers. I believe it is extremely difficult to find examiners 
of calibre, and only such can be used. Of course, I cannot know. I notice, with some 
satisfaction, that Mr. Charles Nowell has been one of the examiners in the Elementary 
Examination this year. It seemed to me a good test in commonsense, too. That such men 
are willing to examine is most encouraging. If we had a panel of Messrs. Savage, Cashmore, 
Esdaile, Sayers, R. J. Gordon, Lamb, Nowell, J. D. Stewart and Ross I feel students would 
accept their authority without asking for model answers. I know, as well as you both, that 
such answers would be an aid to unsuccessful and to new Students, but these could not be 
answers to currently-set questions. Or, I think not. I am glad I am not an examiner in 
any case. 

I have much enjoyed your 

EXCURSION INTO READING. 

Zenodotus must have writhed when you advocated a new edition of Lady Audley’s Secret. 
I simply can’t read that one to-day, but whatever E. A. Baker thought to be the faults of 
M. E. Braddon (do you remember “ The Queen of the Circulating Libraries ” ?) she had a 
constructive power and narrative sense which few have at any time. No; it is not as good as 
The Moonstone, so there! 1 should love to see reprints of some of the thrillers of my youth. 
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There is an enthralling story behind the designs used as 
Badges by H.M. Forces. To most people the inner meaning 
of the Regimental Badges is a mystery, but these features 
are fully explained by Major T. J. Edwards, M.B.E., 
F.R.Hist.S. For instance, it may not be known that at 
least one famous British Regiment has the white feather 
prominently displayed in its Badge as a mark of honour, 
although the emblem is usually associated with the reverse 
of bravery. Everyone, however, will appreciate the regi- 
mental motto of the Royal Tank Regiment whigh so 
admirably typifies the spirit of the men—it is ‘‘ Fear- 
Naught "—and recalls the now famous message sent to 
his headquarters by a British airman on September 15th, 
1916, which ran ‘A tank is walking up the High Street 
of Flers with the British Army cheering behind.” 
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Again, there is the well-known Badge of the Royal Air 
Force—an eagle in flight, which 7 the strength, 
alertness and command of the air, which this young force 
has attained in such a short time. How perfectly chosen 
was the motto of the force—*' Per ardua ad Astra '— 
** Through difficulties to the Stars." 

These are but extracts from a delightful new book 
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beautifully printed in full colour. 
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Who wrote John Manisty, the villian merchant of sanétimonious veneer who always had an 
open bible on his counting house desk and could quote it as glibly as the grisly old farm-servant 
in Wuthering Heights ? 1 have not been able to answer that question ; can you ? Did you ever 
shrivel up over Dr. Bird’s Nick of the Woods ? 1 have just discovered in a junk shop a copy— 
fourpence ! There are more scalps, shrieks and shivers to the chapter than in Edward S. Ellis 
and Cooper rolled together. What about Greenwood’s Reuben Davidger: adventures amongst 
the head-bunters of Borneo? A gorgeous book for boys of all ages some seventy years ago. 
Perhaps you are right in the reduéction of the more lengthy books. I hate it myself; but 
books are long and life is fleeting. 
Vale | CALLIMACHUS. 


Dear PHAEDRUS, 
Book THEFTS. 

You are quite right to utter a warning about book thefts. I cannot help recalling 
past experiences. For a long while after Brown adopted open shelves at Clerkenwell (in 1894, 
wasn’t it ?) the losses of books at his library, and at others where his example had been 
followed, would not have impoverished a Sunday school library in a country hamlet. Before 
the first world war the losses were mounting, though slowly. I believe they increased as 
pilfering increased in the big supply stores, which had largely developed from time to time 
their open exhibitions of tempting goods of all kinds. Finding it easy to pick and steal in 
these places, people tried their luck in the bookshops, the commercial and public libraries. 

The war encouraged scrounging. As goods became scarce the temptation to steal became 
irresistible to people of weak moral fibre. And for some reason or other, it has always been 
thought a venial offence to steal books! As pilfering grew the authorities adopted the policy 
of infliéting light punishments. The results have been notable. If book losses increase 
during and after this war open shelves must be closed again. There will be no alternative. 

Is Ir Ricur to ENcouraGe DisHonesty ? 

Both in the U.S.A. and here librarians are inclined to bear these losses of books with 
too much equanimity, at least outwardly. If a library has no better influence upon a reader 
than to encourage him to steal its books then he ought to be driven out of the building and 
kept out. In fact, the librarian who does not regard the thief as a mortal enemy is unfit for 
his job. Who makes good these thefts ? Honest people, always. The customer pays more in 
the shop where pilfering is heavy. The ratepayer must foot the bill for losses in the library. 
When I hear of some san&imonious old duffer of a magistrate admonishing a thief or imposing 
a light fine upon him, I become thoroughly angry, because I know that honesty has been 
penalized and dishonesty discouraged and rewarded. If my information is correé, theft from 
commercial libraries, for some reason, is punished much more severely. 

In a library the loss is not restricted to the value of books. The labour of buying, 
accessioning and cataloguing is wasted too; and far worse, the heavy labour of looking 
everywhere for books when they cannot be found. 

Waar Is to Be Done Asout It? 

Attention to some minor administrative faults is worth while. Insist upon absolutely 
corre& operations in issuing books. Far too many libraries have “ dirty charging,” because 
Staff discipline is slack. A reader returns one book, and another is discharged. What really 
has happened ? In effect two errors: (a) a book remains charged against a reader who has 
returned it; (b) a book has been discharged which another reader has in his possession, and 
the record that he has it is destroyed. 

In due course an overdue notice is sent to the reader for the return of book (a). He calls 
or writes saying that he has returned it. When it is certain that he has books out on a ticket 
which is not his own, his statement must be accepted. He is annoyed, of course; what is worse, 
if the mistakes occur often, and the staff wins a reputation for making them, some unscrupu- 
lous readers, to avoid paying for books they have lost or mislaid, will bluff the staff by 
claiming untruthfully that they have returned them: and if the charging system is not clean 
the librarian naturally hesitates to call the bluff. Unfortunately there are many unscrupulous 
readers. 

But we must not forget book (b), which is now in the hands of an unknown reader. 
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About fifteen per cent. of the books issued are kept out longer than the regulations permit. 
If overdue notices are not sent probably one out of three books will not be returned at all. 
Let us work this out. If only three mistakes of this kind occur every day, the number of 
books in the possession of unknown readers at one time or another in the year amounts to 
goo; 1§ per cent. of goo is 135, and one third of 135 is 45 books—missing in the year. Now 
three mistakes a day is a small margin or error, although it can be less with proper care. 

Ir Keeps ROLLING On. 

But don’t imagine for a moment that the error stops with the discharge of the wrong 
book. When the erroneous discharge occurs a book-card is put into the pocket of a book to 
which it does not belong. This book may be issued again very soon on the card which does 
not belong to it. Then the reader has left the library with a book which is not charged against 
bim, while a book in some other reader’s possession /s charged against him. So the losses may 
be easily doubled. I have had too many “ dirty ” issues to clear up to be blind to these facts. 
lam not exaggerating when | say that in every library where I have taken up an appointment 
this clearing-up has had to be done. Apparently the charging system is beneath the notice of 
my lord, thinking out “ pawlicy,” in his little sanctum. 

GREED. 

Little boys and girls are greedy. They don’t cease to be greedy when they grow up, though 
they may not show greed so openly. But many- books are lost through the greed of readers. 
Librarians are in the habit of putting their new books into circulation in batches. Don’t. 
Either slip them in one or two at a time, or display them first in glazed showcases. Treat 
non-fiction and fiction alike. Borrowers grab at new books, and if they get a chance they will 
smuggle out, uncharged, more books then they are entitled to. Often, having run the risk of 
smuggling them out, they are unwilling to run it again to return them. The fact that books 
are smuggled out, and not technically stolen, makes no difference. The books are lost. 

FactnGc Tue Facts. 

It is our duty to reduce the losses. And we must face the fact that, although good 
registration and other administrative devices will reduce losses, theft is not negligible. It may 
become heavier as books cost more. If open shelves are to remain, the library authority in a 
large town may find it necessary to employ a deteétive who can take a turn at all the libraries 
in the system. The stores employ detectives and so must we, or shut up our books. We may 
not like it, but how can we help it? Theft cannot be allowed to continue. I heartily 
dislike for those flannel-footed old women who beg us to trust the people. We have trusted the 
people. It is proved that many cannot be trusted. And we must drop the praétice of brushing 
aside losses as negligible. If anyone tells me that they are J will offer to spend my holidays 
taking his stock, if he will pay my out-of-pocket expenses. It is silly to gabble at conferences 
about the value of books, and to appear indifferent when we lose them. 

Enough for the present. I may return to the subject. 

GLAUCON. 
Dear ERATOSTHENES, 
CHILDREN’S Books. 

A correspondent complains that I was completely reckless in declaring that our children’s 
libraries lead only to twopenny libraries. To begin with, I did not use the word “ only.” I 
said: “ The juvenile library, as it is stocked everywhere, leads dire&tly to the twopenny 
library or to the tripe class in the public library.” 

In reply, your correspondent lists 11 books that he read last year. I don’t know all of 
them. Those I do know are exercises, of fair quality, in the namby-pamby. The reply, 
however, is beside the point. I did not say that no good children’s books were written. But 
they are not one per cent. of the vast output of machined truck. So our children’s libraries 
are filled—as far as they are filled—with truck which leads direétly to the machined fiction in 
the twopenny and municipal libraries. If the juvenile truck does not lead to the adult truck 
what does ? Certainly the adults are lapping up their truck. I don’t mind, if it is not at the 
expense of the public. 

Librarians are to blame because they don’t try to make head against the school current 
by providing enough books of the kind that strengthen the mental equipment of the more 
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intelligent children. The school current is powerful. The policy in schools of all kinds is 
that the education is there, obtainable by all who want it. If boys don’t want it, that is their 
look out. No compulsion! In all your lifetime have you known more than a very few healthy 
kids who wanted to do their lessons ? I haven’t. Among the clotted nonsense talked by our 
simple-minded public,men none is more indigestible than the nonsense about compulsion, 
Few are the things we can do on our own. From paying our bills to fighting for the country, 
all is compulsory. We are advocating compulsory libraries, and soon we shall be yelling for 
compulsory reading. We are compelled to pay the education rate. But if cajolery fails, our 
children dre not compelled to learn their lessons, or expelled from school if they. are 
contumacious. O no, that would be cruel! One result is that, having had no mental 
discipline, few boys leaving school can get their teeth into a fairly simple book, because they 
have not been taught to write or read their own language with care. Proof? Right up to the 
Advanced stage of our L.A. exams. the English of the scripts is a marvel of looseness. Not long 
ago an assistant of seventeen or eighteen was complaining of the hard study she was doing for 
the L.A. exam. A question revealed that she found Stopford Brooke’s little manual hard ! 
Well, what matter! If the Beveridge report becomes law compulsion, even to earn a 
living, will cease. Then we needn’t learn anything. After losing our first job, and we can 
manage that in a week or two, the State will keep us for life. Why read anything but truck ? 
But, Beveridge providing, why write the truck ? ZENODOTUS. 





We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of “ LevTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 


—Editor, THe Liprary Wor.p. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries). 

East Ham Public Libraries.—Statistical ab- 
Straét for year ending 318t March, 1943. 
Librarian, O. W. Stone. Population, 142,394, 
Total stock, 96,056. Additions, 5,858. 
Withdrawals, 3,684. Total issues, 743,492. 
Borrowers’ tickets in force, 43,183. 
Branches, 2. 

A remarkably busy year ended with a total 
circulation approaching three-quarters of a million, and 
the huge increase of 197,974 over the previous year’s 
figures. 3,588 new readers’ tickets were issued. 
GarnsBorouGH Public Library.—Report for 

the year 1942-1943. Librarian, Helen C. 
Kendrick. Population (est.), 18,766. Rate, 


3.74. Income from Rate, £1,350. Total 
Stock, 15,938. Additions, 712. With- 
drawals, 1,596. Total issues, 142,427. 


Borrowers, 3,973; extra tickets, 383. 

The past year has been one of Steady progress and 
increasing value of the library service. The recorded 
issues of books was an increase of 5,756 compared with 
the previous year. Circulation figures do not include 
books lent to schools and hospitals, but it is known that 
most satisfaétory use is made of these colle€&tions. An 
experimental opening of the Reading Room on Sunday 
afternoons, primarily for the benefit of members of 
H.M. Forces, was by no means the success expeéted. 
Miss H. C. Kendrick, the new Librarian, took up her 
appointment at the end of last September. 
SHOREDITCH Public Libraries.—s2nd Annual 

Report, 1942-1943. Borough Librarian, C. M. 
Jackson. Population (est.), 35,330. Total 





With- 
264,567, 


Stock, 67,402. Additions, 2,132. 
drawals, 1,315. Total issues, 
Borrowers’ tickets in use, 7,946. 

This greatly abridged report records a gratifying 
extension of the service. The loss of the Cen 
building was a serious handicap, but this seems to have 
been overcome in the year under review, as book 
circulation was far ahead of the previous year. The 
small temporary library opened in the Technical 
Institure was a great success, and both the Hoxton and 
Haggerston Libraries more than doubled their issues of 
the previous year. Over 65,000 more children’s books 
were issued. Nearly 1,800 new readers were enrolled. 
Only seven books were lost by default during last year: 
Sunday opening of the Reading Room has been 
discontinued. 

SPENBOROUGH Public Libraries.—Statistics for 
1942-1943. Chief Librarian, C. Leath, A.L.A. 
Population (est.), 36,500. Rate, 3.62d. 
Total income, £2,340. Total stock, 34,088. 
Additions, 1,347. Withdrawals, 299. Total 
issues, 325,822. Borrowers, 8,000. 

All previous circulation records were broken in the 
year being reviewed when an increase of 30,799 over 
the previous year was recorded. The total number 
borrowers given above is an estimate of readers using 
the Libraries on a given day. 

TorrenHaM Public Libraries.—Statistics and 
Report for 1942-1943. Chief Librarian, W. J. 
Bennet, F.L.A. Population (est. 1942), 
109,000. Stock: Lending, 107,143; Refer- 
ence, 20,768. Additions, 9,542. With- 
drawals, 6,144. Issues: Adult, 769,351; 
Children, 215,619; Reference, 51,117. 
Borrowers, 24,378; extra tickets, 24,965. 
Branches, 4. 
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There has been a considerable fall in the total 
population of the Borough, but the remaining citizens 
have made such extensive use of library facilities that 
ls year saw the highest circulation figures ever 
registered. The increase on the previous year amounted 
to 161,140. The issue of books to children was over 
60,000 more than the highest total previously recorded. 
During the first three months of the year the experiment 
of opening the libraries on Sunday mornings was made 
to counter-balance the early closing on week-days. The 
experiment was successful from the readers’ point of 
view, but caused many Staff difficulties in the matter of 
working hours. New Books, a bulletin of additions and 
general book notes, appeared quarterly throughout the 
year, and a new children’s magazine, Library Fare, was 
aso regularly published. 20,677 visitors were recorded 
at the Museum. 


Topicalities 
Edited by E. R. McCotvin 
(The Polytechnic). 

Dig for Victory from the BRISTOL PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES gives a good seleétion of books 
on vegetables and general gardening. The 
new issue for May of the BURTON-UPON- 
TRENT Reader’s Handbook gives the usual 
selection of additions. From the DERBY- 
SHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY one expeéts the 
best traditions in both selection of titles and in 
the produétion in any lists issued. These two 
qualities are evident in a most useful set of lists 
on Books for the Industrial Front. Those so far 
published are on (1) General Engineering 
Practice, (2) Internal Combustion Engineering, 
(3) Engineering Materials and their Treatment, 
(4) The Aeroplane in Construétion, and (5) 
Eleétrical Engineering. These are the type of 
teading lists which should be produced in 
wartime giving all relevant information without 
any wastage of paper. From another county, 
DEVON, comes a list on Nursing, which is 
also to be commended. It has an introduétion 
by Rt. Hon, Ernest Brown, Minister of Health. 
The Reader’s Guide of the HALIFAX Public 
Libraries refers to continued increase in the 
work of the libraries. THE NORWICH 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES Reader’s Guide gives an 
excellent selection of recent additions. In the 
PORTSMOUTH bulletin besides particulars 
of additions are some amusing notes on 
library users and a list of books on music 
entitled Man and Music. St. Marylebone 
recently held its Youth week, during which an 
exhibition was held at the POLYTECHNIC. 
It included a special display of books and 
photographic material on America. SWIN- 
TON AND PENDLEBURY BULLETIN 
has an editorial on publishing in war-time. 





Book-Selection Guide 


A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 
AND REFERENCE BOOKS 


BEADNELL (Surgeon-Rear-Admiral C. M., C.B.) 
An Encyclopaedic Diétionary of Science 
and War. Watts. 25s. net. 

A most useful reference book. Every scientific, 
military, naval or air term is explained in detail. 
Essential for every librarian and should be in every 
colleé&tion of ready reference books. Readers please 
note. 


Morey (Linda H.) Contributions Toward a 
Special Library Glossary. New York, Special 
Libraries Association. 

Here we have the cages of a work that should 
prove to be a very useful glossary of library terms. The 
definitions have been worked out by a committee of 
praétical Special Librarians and carefully checked by the 
\.L.A. Terminology Committee. Of course, the terms 
are all in American use, and it would be better if a 
translation into the English use were added. For 
instance, Clipping Bureau = Press Cuttings Bureau, e/e. 


THomson (Thomas Richard) Check List of 
Publications on American Railroads before 
1841. A union list of printed books and 
pamphlets. New York Public Library. 

This modestly named bibliography of American 
Railroads before 1841 registers no less than 2,671 items 
in thirty-six American libraries. Up to 1831 everything 
separately printed is included, containing even 
incidental references to the subje&t. A very complete 
index renders reference easy. 

GENERAL WORKS. 

BapGces of H.M. Services. Fully illus. in 
colour. Manchester, Briggs. 8s. 6d. net. 

To most people the inner meaning of Regimental 
Badges is a mystery, writes Major T. J. Edwards, who 
has contributed a foreword to this book as well as 
providing the historical notes which explain them. 
Major Edwards is a Member of the Society for Army 
Historical Research and has helped in producing a 
thoroughly reliable and attractive guide and history of 
badges, regimental standards, guidons and colours. 
The illustrations have been taken from Badges 
embroidered by the Royal School of Needlework, 
Kensington, having been copied from originals with 
the approval of the War Office. Transfers can be 
obtained from Art Needlework shops throughout the 
country, accompanied by a leaflet giving full instruc- 
tions. The book contains over one hundred and thirty 
beautifully coloured reproduétions and is in itself quite 
a work of art. An index is supplied, a brief note on the 
origin of regiments and their titles is included, and the 
whole forms a charming and reliable guide to the 
subjeét, which is one of general appeal at the present 
time. 
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Bett (Douglas) Seamen of Britain. Illus., 


frontis. Nelsons. tos. 6d. net. 

The fascinating Story of outstanding figures in the 
British Navy from the days of Frobisher onwards. 
rheir exploits are described in racy language, and are 
laid in the adventurous scenes of their exploits. The 
seétions of the book are chronological, namely, the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, concluding with a chapter on the first and 
second great world wars. These tales of heroism 
conclude but too soon, and we are tuned up at the end 
of the book for more. The portraits are admirable and 
many sidelights are thrown on men who were not 
seamen by profession, but who, by nature of their 
activities, became involved in peacetime exploration and 
trading voyages which have a place amongst the more 
thrilling authentic epics of the main. 


BENHAM (Frederic) Economics. A General 
Textbook for Students. Pitman’s. ros. net. 
This valuable text-book which has reached its 
3rd edition, now contains special chapters on “ The 
rheory of Costs ” and on “* War Economics.” 


DreHER (Carl) The Coming Future, a prescrip- 
tion. Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

The title is provocative. A Prescription for what ? 
rhe author answers the question. He desires to give the 
present-day business machine a thorough overhauling. 
Being an engineer, he sets about his job in a thoroughly 
workmanlike fashion, and it is for every reader to study 
his methods and to think out in how far he agrees with 
or how he differs, from the opinions therein set forth. 
Ihe main part of the book deals with “‘ Making the 
World Safe for Democracy,”” but there is a lengthy 
discussion on the Colleétivisation of Industry, in which 
the author sets forth the ideal relationship between 
management and labour under such a system, and how, 
should differences occur, they should be settled by resort 
to a tribunal set up for the purpose. The book invites 
attack and should receive attention from all whom it 
closely concerns as well as from those who have merely 
a theoretical interest in the subjeé. 


Exuior (Robert H.) The Clifton Park System of 


Farming, and laying down land to grass. A 
guide to landlords, tenants and land 
legislators, with an introduéction by Sir 
R. George Stapledon. Portrait and illus. 
Faber. 12s. 6d. net. 
This work may be 
agricultural literature. The first three editions were 
issued under the title of Agricultural Changes, but since 
the fourth edition published in 1908 under the present 
title, the book has been out of print. Modern con- 
ditions, however, have made a revival of the work of 
imminent value not only to agriculturists as such, but 
also to the wider public who wish to acquire an 
all-round knowledge of conditions on the land. Rural 
England to-day bulks more largely in the eyes of the 
masses than ever, and the strength of the present work 


lies largely in the faé that its author was at the time of 
its inception aétually ahead of his day, so that most of 


his teachings, especially where grassland and pasture 


are concerned are as valuable as they were when they 
first saw the light. 


regarded as a classic of 





Guover (T. R.) Cambridge Retrospect. Illus, 
Cambridge University Press. 6s. net. 

A slight sketch of the history of the University is 
followed by a series of intimate descriptions of 
personalities of Cambridge and especially of John’s 
during the author’s long conneétion with it. An 
amusing and entertaining book. 


SrrwE.t (Edith) A Poet’s Notebook. Mac. 
millan. tos. 6d. net. 

Miss Sitwell colleéted these Aphorisms on Poetry 
primarily for her own use and enjoyment, but she has 
found that the things by which she herself profited are 
likely to give pleasure and profit to others. With this 
idea in mind, she sends forth her thoughts on the 
necessity of poetry to the world. The right kind of 
simplicity in poetry, she writes, is a matter of grandeur 
and of Strength, of perfe& balance, even “ of a heroic 
nakedness.”’ The notes are not arranged chronologically, 
and Miss Sitwell explains to the me why this is so, in 
the hope that the aphorisms and their relationship to 
each other will not be found obscure. Following the 
two important Chapters, “* Notes on Wordsworth ” and 
“Notes on Shakespeare,’ is an Epilogue which 
contains two of Miss Sitwell’s own poems. Much 
thought and study has gone to the making of this 
attractive volume. 


FICTION. 
Conway (Peter) Those That Have Eyes, 
Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Story centres round a new drug on which Dr. 
David Mayle, a Harley Street specialist, has been 
working. He tries it out on his pet rabbit, Toby, and 
to his great grief, although it has been found 
efficacious on a number of other specimens in his 
rabbitry, Toby had mysteriously succumbed under the 
treatment. From these beginnings a human Story is 
built up with a strong romantic interest and the result 
of David’s experiments in chemotherapy on XQ 491 
bring fame and satisfaction at last. 


DeaFIep (E. M.) Late and Soon. Macmillan, 
8s. 6d. net. 

The title of Miss Delatield’s new novel is explained 
on page 270 in the phrase, “ He and she had found one 
another too soon, and too late.” The story is concerned 
with Valentine’s past. At the age of seventeen she meta 
young Irishman in Rome and their love is mutual, but 
the family intervene. Valentine marries someone ‘else. 
Her home is the large country house called Coombe, 
cleverly described as a background devoid of central 
heating, Staff, hot water in the one “ converted” 
bathroom, and other amenities of modern life. It is 
wartime and a number of unusual people gather in the 
Devonshire house; General Levallois, Val’s 
brother, her daughter, Primrose, who has communis 
and promiscuous leanings, the seventeen year 
Jessica, about to join the W.A.A.F.’s, some evacuees 
who live in the attics, some soldiers billeted in the 
house, and Colonel Lonegan who turns out to be the 
Rory whom Val knew in Rome. Miss Delafield’s 
method of presenting these diverse charaéters is 
superb. They live before us in an atmosphere of 
war-time difficulties, and in mentioning them, Madeleine, 
the French maid who has served the family for yeats 
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must not be forgotten, for she adorns the story like an 
old pastel. Miss Delafield has lost none of her artistry. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLE- 
TIN, March, April, 1943.—FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL 
REPORT OF THE BUFFALO PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
1942. — THE LIBRARIAN, May, 1943.— THE 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT, May-June, 1943.—THE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, May, 1943.— 
THE LIBRARY JOURNAL, April 1st, April 15th, 
1943. MORE BOOKS, The Bulletin of the Boston 
Public Library, April, 1943.—READING IN 
TORONTO, 1942. Being the s9th Annual Report of 
the Toronto Public Library Board, for the Year 1942. 


The Library Association 


LONDON AND Home Countries BRANCH. 
REFERENCE GROUP. 


Tue above Group was formed in 1939 and it 
was immediately evident that the members 
desired to do all in their power to secure the 
maximum co-operation between the Reference 
Libraries in the Group area. The regular 
meetings gave members a very welcome 
opportunity of meeting colleagues, and the 
friendships formed have been to their mutual 
advantage and the betterment of the Reference 
Library Service. 

Practical schemes for closer co-operation 
were soon proposed and fully discussed. The 
first ‘‘ Major Operation ” to be undertaken was 
the compilation of a Union List of Annuals and 
Direétories in Stock in all the Libraries of the 
Group. The Group area was divided into five 
sections—Central, North, South, East and 
West—one Library in each section being 
responsible for the compilation and housing 
of the card index records of the seétion. 
Unfortunately the work has been considerably 
delayed owing to war conditions, members 
being called upon for service with H.M. 
Forces, Civil Defence, etc., also the long 
taiding period when work of this nature or 
Group meetings could not be undertaken. 
But difficulties have been overcome and the 
records are now available and members report 
that valuable use is being made of them. 


With plans launched for the “ Union List of 
Annuals ” discussion was focussed on “ Un- 
solved Enquiries,” and a scheme to endeavour 
to obtain their ultimate solution was suggested, 
but the war prevented further aétion. However 
the subject was not forgotten and in recent 
weeks has been energetically revived. There is 
urgent need for full co-operation in dealing 





with involved enquiries entailing considerable 
research, and others not possible to answer 
satisfactorily at the particular Library. Briefly, 
the present suggested scheme requires one 
Library in each Section of the Group Area to 
become a Central Bureau for the Seétion in 
which it is situated. The Library receiving the 
enquiry will be “in honour bound” to 
endeavour to trace the required information, 
but failing to obtain satisfaction, will pass the 
enquiry by telephone or post, to its Central 
Bureau indicating nature of search already 
made, to prevent duplication of research. This 
Bureau if unsuccessful, will consult the 
Bureaux of other sections, and it is hoped that 
if still unsuccessful, arrangements could then 
be made for the principal London Reference 
Library to take up the matter. Fullest co- 
operation in every way is called for in this 
scheme, and some important suggestions 
follow. The Central Bureau would be greatly 
assisted if members would examine their 
records and notify their local Bureau of special 
enquiries, giving solution and authority. 
Properly filed, a quick index to a large number 
of matters would soon be available. Libraries 
having special colleétions would also be noted. 
Reference Assistants and others, having 
specialized knowledge or facilities, could 
volunteer for consultation. Example, it was 
important to know if “ Wutim-Wa” (in 
Kipling’s “ Kim”) was authentic Hindustani 
or other known language. Through com- 
munication with friends outside the Library 
profession, an authoritative answer was 
obtained. Is it too ambitious to hope that 
other Reference Groups will be formed 
throughout the Country, and mutual arrange- 
ments made for co-operation ? Would some of 
our large specialized Reference Libraries in 
other parts of the Country be in a position to 
assist with enquiries unsolved by the London 
Group? A specimen unsolved enquiry is, 
“ King’s Corporal,” regulations governing the 
award of this honour and badges of rank. 

Group members have been greatly helped 
by discussion at the meetings, of enquiries 
received and methods of search. While fully 
conscious that there is a vast difference in the 
nature of enquiries dealt with, and in no way 
competing with Mr. H. Woodbine, it is felt 
that the publication of some enquiries will — 
other Reference Assistants and examples will 
be given in future articles. 


It is realized that the adoption of such a 
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scheme will mean an increase of work in some 
spheres, and difficulties may arise through more 
Assistants being called for National Service. A 
number of enquiries are now concerned with 
war-time problems, the essentials being speed 
and satisfaction, as for instance, the request for 
a textbook on Methods of scaling ship’s 
boilers, giving the chemical composition of 
various kinds of Scale. One hour only could 
be given for enquiries. The Central Bureau 
system would have saved much valuable time 
in this case. 

We cannot leave all our plans until “ the end 
of the war” and here is a way in which by 
doing just a little more, if necessary out of 
business hours, Assistants not serving in His 
Majesty’s Forces can be engaged upon one of 
the most valuable forms of “ Work of 
National Importance.” 
Central Library, H. V. Royrre. 
East Ham, E.6. 


Correspondence 
Tue Eptror, 
“ THe Liprary Wor.p.” 


Str,—I should like to thank “ Phaedrus ” 
for his kindly reference to “ Live Books 
Resurrected” in THe Lrsrary Wor p for May, 
1943, and for his suggestions of possible 
reprints. Both Miss Braddon and Rhoda 
Broughton have been in my mind, and | 
re-read one of Rhoda Broughton’s novels—the 
only one in the public library in my distrié (as 
far as | remember, it was Red as a Rose is She), 
and it struck me as very much dated, but both 
the writers named are certainly deserving of 
careful consideration. In view of the faét, 
however, that produétion is now so limited and 
slow, and that the fe-issue of the works of 
many writers of fiction of distinétion in their 
day, which have been out-of-print for years, is 
not unlikely to be undertaken by publishers 
after the war, and of the further fact that the 
aim of the series I am editing is rather to make 
what are, to all intents and purposes, 
‘ discoveries,” so far as the modern general 
reader is concerned, than merely to reprint 
what happens to be out-of-print, | am more 
interested in this narrower, and much more 
difficult enterprise. Now if “ Phaedrus” or 
any of your readers can suggest any titles of the 
sort indicated, which have a sufficient appeal 
to the intelligent, rather than the specialist, 





reader to make their re-publication a practi 
proposition, I should be grateful. I woul 
the editor of The Record more than a year agg 
appealing for such help, but the Record seemg 
to have no room at present for the mingg 
subject of literature, and the letter did nae 
appear; perhaps the editor thought it way 
only a disguised advertisement. May I hope 
to benefit from the wider policy of Tay 
Lrprary Worip ? I cannot promise to a@ og 
any particular suggestion, but I can promigg 
sympathetic consideration of it. 

“ Phaedrus” is not quite correc in hig 
reference to a proposal of mine as to the Lj 
and publishing. What I suggested was that the 
L.A. should come to an arrangement wit 
some progressive publisher to issue works og 
subjects upon which no book, or no satisfa& 
book, had been written, the L.A. to find the 
author and settle the details of format 
(especially size, paper and type), and t 
guarantee the purchase by public libraries of # 
reasonable minimum of\copies. Such books t@ 
bear the legend: “‘ Published by arrangement) 
with the Library Association.” Also in the 
case of classics of which many editions were off 
the market, to choose one which satisfied the 
requirements of the Association, or to arrange) 
for a new one if no satisfactory edition wag 
available ; the inscription in such case to rum? 
“ This edition is approved by the a 
Association.” As “ Phaedrus ” observes: “ 
was too sane a proposal to win support, and 
nothing was done.” One publisher sat up andy 
took notice, Mr. Stanley Unwin, who come 
mended the scheme as a sound, business 
proposition. It shared the fate of a later 
suggestion, made only to the Council, as t@ 
exhibitions of special subjects and of American 
Dominion, and foreign books, equally sound 
and equally likely to have raised the prestige of 
the Association in many quarters which are not 
in the least interested in our administratio#i 
problems. 

I can’t finish this letter without saying thatl 
agree with “ Phaedrus” in his pungent 
comments on Chase and on the publishing 
ramp, in which reviewers and librarians co 
operate so heartily. Chase’s proposed fixation 
of the meanings of words is as fatuous as Dr 
Johnson’s attempt to fix the material of 
English. 

Yours faithfully, 


27 May, 1943. L. STANLEY JAST 





